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of December, 1818, and in the forty-third -year of the 
Independence of the United States of America, FSTWICK 
EVANS, of the said District, .has deposited in this 
Oifice the title of a.Bock, the right whereof he claims as 
Author, in the words following, To wer : 
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a great variety of. topics: religicus, moral, political, 
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‘* The blast ef the north is on the plain > the traveller 
shirinks in the midst of his journey,’’ 

In conformity to an act of the Congress\of the United 
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Jearning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and 
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«© The blast of the north is on the plain ; the traveller 
shrinks in the midst of his journe ah . 

n conformity to the act of the Congress of the United 
le entitled, “* An Act for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and 
Hoske: to the Autbers and Proprietors ef such copies, 
during the times therein mentioned. . 
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“im autnor, however inconstuerable he may be, 
Tt. Rely ~ thot ha ty: thy Ps = 
always feels that he has something to say to the pub- 


wave 


° . 4 pliawe. re 
c concerning his work ; he must, therefore, 
ce 


a Ro ie) be ae es L L ah oe 
a preface. I think, however, that such a course is 


seldoin necessary ; the world, after alk’ which the 
Writer can express, will ju impartially of his mo- 
tives, and of the execution of his plan—My intro- 
duction will be very brief. 

In justice to myself I ought to observe, that until. 
after finishing my tour, I did not entertain the least 
idea of publishing an account of it; and that I have 
been induced to take this step by the request of mae 
ny of my fellow-citizens. 

It will be readily perceived, that a work of this 
kind does not admit of the display of much reason- 
ing or erudition ; and I shall speak as little of my- 
self as will be consistent with the nature of the pub- 
lication. This little volume cannot possibly merit 
much praise 5; and 1 trust that it will escape un- 
qualified censure. 


N..H. 


Portsmotry; | 


























POUR. 


THE supposed singalarity of the tour, an ace 

t of which | am about to write, suggests a few 

ine observations. 

Customs and manners often produce more influ- 
a} 





ence than principle. Whilst the former are strictly 
adhered to, the latter is git n violated. pete we 
see the com parative inflaence of self-reproach an 
the reproac! h of ane wor A a deviation from cu 
tom, in relation mes of living and acting, ma 
i Leecber We shrink fy om the un uriend- 
uitite de; and tremble orgs at t 
undeserved censure of the superficial and ul-natur- 
ed :—at the sa:ae time we disregard the co Bee 
tion of our own hearts, and andeavou ir to cancel the 
Gigattane of morality by the good, yet false, opin- 
ion of the worid. 

But it is readily acknowledged, th S! 
centricity ought always to be avoided ; it invariably 
proceeds from error in taste, from uncontrouled 
feeling, ar from mental imbecility. 
tions and powers of men, however, are various 3 an 
the beaten track is not always the field for i 
ment. 

Civil society is not without its disadvantages. 
Whilst it adds to the information, and polishes the 
manners of man, it lessens the vigour of his mind 
and the generosity of bis heart. He no longer exs 
periences the sublime Inspirations of Nature. A 
creature of habit and the slave of form, she will not 
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deign to visithim. From the factitious grandeur 
of cities, she wings her eagle flight, to communicate 
to the uncontaminated children of her forests her in- 
struction and blessing. 

In the savage state there is, no doubt, much indi- 
vidual depravity ; as great u degree of it, howev- 
er, may be found in the most civilized communities. 
But in the latter are never witnessed that nobleness 
of spirit, that eloquence of thought, that force of ex- 
pression, and that wonderful aspect which the former 
affords. 

It is true, that the aggregate advantages of civil 
society are much greater than those of a state of na- 
ture ; and how happy should we ke if we could in- 
graft the instruction, and impress the polish of civ- 
ilization upon the lofty virtues of untwtored life. 
But, with us, courage gives place to cowardice ; and 
the native disiaterestedness of man, the source of 
his greatest virtues and highest happiness, yields to 
ihe ,calculations of meanness and fraud. Even ia 
public life we please ourselves with the tinsel of nar- 
row views, whilst we disregard thofe great prinei- 
ples of national policy which alone can render us 
iruly great. 

I have often been questioned as to the objects of 
my tour; and I am willing to gratify a reasonable 
and friendly curiosity. My views were various. 
Besides the ordinary advantages of travel, and of be- 
coming acquainted with a country comparatively 
but Kittle known, I wished to acquire the simplicity, 
native feelings, and virtues of savage life; to divest 
myself of the factitious habits, prejudices and im- 
perfections of civilization ; to become a citizen of the 
world; and to find, amidst the solitude and gran. 
deur of the western wilds, more correct views of hu- 
man nature and of the true interests of man. ‘The seas 
son of snows was preferred, that 1 might experience 
the pleasure of suffering, end the novelty of danger. 
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On the second of February, 1818, I left the resie 
ence of my friends, in Hopkinton, New-Hampshire, 
prepared, according to the frontispiece, to meet the 
inclemency ef the season, the hostilities either of man: 
or beast, and also to provide myself, in the way of 
game, with provisions. | 

It may gratify some to know the particulars of 
my habiliament : Mine was a close dress consisting” 
of buffalo skins. On my shoulders were epaulettes- 
made of the long hair of the animal; and they were 
for the purpose of shielding the shoulder from rain. 
Around my neck and under one arm was strapped’ 
a double leather case, with brass chargers, for shot 
and ball ; an@under the other arm a case for pow- 
der strapped in the same way, and also having a 
brass charger. Around the waist was a belt, with 
a brace of pistols, a dirk, two side cases for pistol 
balls, and a case for moulds and sciew. Also as 
round the waist was buckled an Indian apron, which 
fell behind : it was about eighteen inches square, 
covered with fine bear skin, trimmed with fur, and 
having over the lower part of it a net for game. 
This apron contained a pocket-compass, maps, jour= 
nal, shaving materials, a small hatchet, patent fire 
works, &c. My cap and gloves were made of fur, 
my Moccasons were ef deer-skin, and on my shoul- 
der I carried a six-feet rifle. The partners of my 
toils and dangers were two faithful dogs, 

In this situation I arrived at Detroit on the 2oth 
of March. My dogs, however, were destroyed by 
wolves, on the night of the tenth of that moath, in 
the vicinity of the Miami Swamp. 

I had, in my juvenile days, voluntarily accustom. 
ed myself to fatigues, hardships, and privations of 
every kind; but not having recently exercised much, 
the snow being deep, and my dress and baggage 
heavy, my fatigue, in the early stages of my tour, 
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was excessive: My first day’s travel was only eight 


miles. In a short time, however, my daily progress 
was from fifteen to twenty miles, through trackless 
snows and over tremendous mountains. The uni- 
versal curiosity which my appearance excited was 
oppressive ; but I had fortified my mind by reflec- 
tion, and endeavoured to present to all an aspeet at 
onee grave and mild. In the course ef my tour, I 
met, as might have been expected, a great variety 
of character ; from the savage of the wood to the 
savage of civil life ; and I sometimes found it nec- 
essary to appeal to my arms, for the defence of the 

i of the traveller and the rights of te man. 
fy promises reflections upon various 
biects. I hope they will neither be too frequent nor 
roo lengthy. ‘The study of man, both as it respects 
the abstract principles of his nature and the almost 

riety of modes in which these principles, 
through the influences of education and customs, 
develope themselves, should be one great object of 
the traveller. In order to become well acquainted 
with these principles, he must frequently and ma- 
turely examine his own heart. Here alone can he 
ascertain the secret springs of action; here alone can 
he define and classify the passions; awd lastly, here 
alone can be find the means of their controul, or of 
giving to them a proper direction. Much informa. 
tion, in relation to this subject, may be collected 
from books and much by travel; but he who is ig- 
norant of his own heart must be ignorant of human 
nature. . 

In my way to the interior I passed through Am- 
herst; and reached this place towards evening, dur- 
ing a heavy fall of snow. Ihad been anticipating 
the pleasure of visiting the family of Judge C. who 
reside there; but the ladies of the family, supposing 
ne to be an indian, barred the doors against me, 
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soon, however, obtained a herald; and themthe castle: 
gates were elegantly.thrownopen. On account of 
this little adventure, which: arose principally from 
the lateness of the afternoon. and from my being 
covered with. snow, some captious-scribblers took 
the liberty, ia the papers-of the day, to bs impudent. 
Could I condescend to be offended with* them, I 
should here tender my forgiveness. 

For the above anecdote I am indebted, _principal- 
ly, to the interesting Miss L******#, whose vivid 
#magination, aided by the story of the giants, magi-- 
cally converted her habitation into an embattled : 
tower, and gave toa harmless knight a consequence - 
which he did not deserve, 

Armberst isa ecnsiderable inland towns The 
plain upon which the village is. situated.is very. 
spacious ; and.someof its buildings are large and 
elepant. 

From this place I proceeded to Milford; the resi- 
dence of my friend P. whose love of principle, in- 
dependence of character, and talents, entitle him to 
much consideration. With him I passed some 
pleasant hours. The appearance of this town is 
pleasant. ‘The contrast between its extensive inter- 
vales, and the rise of ground upon which its bridge, 
manufactories, and village are situated, renders its. 
aspect quite interesting. 

The distance between Amherst and Milford is 
enly a few miles ; but in travelling from the form-. 
er to the latter I found the snow deep and siiffened. 
by rain, and the road trackless. 

‘The next day I began to ascend the mountains 
of New-Hampshire :—my. native hills !—Oh, may 
they be the everlasting abode of Liberty! Vhe 
weather here was variable, the snow in some drifts 
ten feet deep, my. fatigue extreme, and my health 
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impaired. ‘Ths towns of Milton. and Vemple, 
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situated in this part t of the country, are pleasant 3 

ery about them highly picturesque. 
Several branches of the Sowhegan in the former, 
and the streams which pass.into this river from the 
westerly part of ile latter, add much to the variety, 
and beaut y of the prospect. 

The next evening I iound myself in Mariborough. 
The weather had become severe, and my ability ta 
travel without fatigue was increasing.. ‘The moun- 
tainous aspect of the country, the front of my can; 
&c. whitened by frost, and the creaking of the snow. 
beneath my step, reminded me of Wallace and 
"Tell ; those chai mpions of freedom, whose pursicel 
nattire was as rugged as the rocks which they in- 
habited, and whose hearts, at the same time, could 
glow with generosity, or soften with compassion. 
The Grand Moradnock here attracted particular 
attention. It is more than two thousand feet in 
height, and ts Bu ee for its cave and its fossils. 
Peterborough and Dublin, the towns between Tem- 
ple and Marlborou an are interestingly situated. 
‘Lhe former is very mountainous, and its numerous 
brooks render tt a fine grazing township. A prin- 
cipal branch of the Contoocook passes near the 
centre of the town, and here unites with Goose 
river flowing from Dublin. The latter place is 
exceedingly well watered, and its two villages, to- 
gether withsome scattered houses, make a pleasant 
appearance. 

The coldness of the weather continued to in 
crease. I passed on thr ough Keene and Chesterfield. 
‘The appearance of the for: mer excited much interest. 
It is almost aninland city ; and promises to make 
a very conspicucus Seas It is also, evidently, 
a place of much business ;, and from the appearance 
of some of its buildings, together with what little 
knowledge I possess of its society, I should suppose 
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tia place of considerable polish and refinement. 
Chesterfield too is a very pretty town. The undu- 
latory aspect of its hills, the quiet of its vales, and 
the neatness of its village made a very pleasant 
impression upon my mind. 

Soon after leaving Keene I passed over high and 
steep hills. Some of them were, apparently, several 
miles in length. In one of the vallies of these 
mountains an amusing incident occurred. It isa 
trifle, and may be thought not worth mentioning 3 
I feel a pleasure, however, in doing justice to gcod 
nature: I met three six feet fellows in a single 
sleigh. They were, probably, going to Keene in 
their best. There had fallen, the night before, a 
light snow of a few inches; and their horse, not 
fancying my appearance, took it into his head, not- 
withstanding I gave him the whole road, to sheer 
against the wall, and to turn all these well-looking 
grenadiers inte the snow. I was preparing to make 
an apology ; but it was unnecessary ; the good 
“nature of these liberal men furnished for them and 
myself a hearty laugh, 

During the following day I passed Connecticut 
river ; and entering Brattleborough, Vermont, DTO- 
ceeded to the further part of the adjoining town. 
he appearance of the country just before my cross- 
ing the Connecticut, was truly interesting. Myceurse 
was around a mountain about half way between its 
summit and the river below. It was the sabbath 
day ; and the mildness of the christian religion 
seemed to breathe around. The rays of the sun, 
with a kind of vivid obscurity, darted through the 
wood; and the solemn, yet cheerful, gospel bell of 
a neighbouring villa spake of the pure and peaceful 


communion of saints. Even the game seemed to 
know it w 
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a vas the sabbath, and did not shun my path. 
Merbaps it was wrong in me thus te travel, 1 ha 
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IZ 
gever done so before. My situation, ‘however, was 
peculiar, and ‘I endeavored to confine’my ‘thoughts 
‘to the appropriate‘views of this holy season. 

I am now upon the -borders-cfmy own peculiar 
‘country. A single step carries me from New- 
Hampshire ; and when J shall again behold her 
pleasant hills is‘uncertain——Perhaps never ! . 

The term banishment is, in this part of the world, 
seldom employed; and its introduction here: may 
appearunmeaning. But those who have been ex- 
aled by their-country, by misfortune, or by them- 
selves, will bear the word witha glow of interest, 
and find, in theirown hearts, its true aud ready de- 
‘finition. Is there noexile’beyond the limits of our 
land ?——No spirit which sighs for the scenes of-child- 
‘hood ?— where the light of Heaven-was:first beheld, 
and the impression of thought-first created }—where 
‘friendship first warmed, amd love etherialized, and 
patriotism fired ?:Oh! if. prayer is‘heard on High, 
-it must be the exile’s prayer. 
4 Ve tears of patriotism need ‘no apology. The 
¥ ‘name of New-Hampshire is identified with that 
of freedom. ’ Her nountains aere never mtended 
for slavery; and tyrants, 1 -know, could not exist 
‘in the presence of her people. Were she just to 
‘herself, she would always excite fear in her ene- 
mies and admiration ‘in her friends. Her institu- 
‘tions are dictated by the spirit of. self-government, 
-and her will is‘the supreme law of the land. Her 
citizens are hardy, intelligent and ‘virtuous ; her 
‘climate is :salubrious and her soil fertile; her hills 
are covered with cattle, and her vallies wave with 
grain. Industry, economty, and ‘mechanical genius 
-are conspicuous characteristics of her people ; and 
a thousand streams, intersecting the whole coun- 
try, tender to the manufacturing interest their 
powerful agencies. -In-point of hospitality too-she 
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is second to none ; and the virtue, benevolence, and 
beauty of her daughters are, at once, the inspira» 
tion and the reward of valour. 

Within a few years I have visited nearly all the 
states and territories of United America. I have 
noticed their respective moral and physical charac- 
ter, and have viewed them in relation to the ordi- 
nary causes of the rise and fall of nations. Should 
the freedom of this country ever perish, one of her 
last intrenchments will be in the mountains of 
New-Hampshire. Her citizens, however, must, 
by adhering to her constitution, and by proper 
systems of education, preserve in their minds a 
knowledge of the first principles of civil liberty, a 
due sense of the importance of morality, and a live. 
ly interest in the transactions of the Revolution. 
The whole history of that great event should, with 
us, conititute an indispensable part of education. 
Butin speaking much of its battles, we must think 

more of its principles. ‘The latter were so perfect- 
ly correct; and the manner of acting upon them 
was so candid, so humane, so firm, so steady, and so 
persevering, that no political event, since the crz- 
ation of man, merits half so much admiration as 
the achievement of our independence. 

Before leaving New-Hampshire I may say a 
word respecting Connecticut river. It is one of 
the most pleasant and useful rivers in the world. 
Tt generally preserves a distance of from eighty to 
one hundred miles from the ocean, and meanders 
through a very fertile country to the distance of 
more than three hundred miles. It waters New- 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti 
cut, and at length passes into Long-Island Sound. 

Iam now in Vermont. This is a noble state, 
aad may well be termed the peculiar sister of 

“New-Hampshire. The same mountainous and {ae 
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both of the ates | met with Revolutic onary men, 
and they w wil the champions.of liberty. The 
tranquil chars of rural avocations: .had preserved 
the Buty aici peace of their ‘besoms 3; whilst the 
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grandeur of their mountains, and the rudeness of 
their storms had cor ntinually reminded them of the 
blasts of tyranny, and of the unconquerable spirit 
of freedom. 

In both of these -states I 
hospi itality and -kindness. Money 

5 } i J Ta age ON 2 hi 

purchased so rich aboon. Amidst their toity biils, 
covered ai deep snows and assailed by piercing 
winds, L found the humble -cottager ; and in the 
benevolence of his aspects and the hospitality of is 
t fa J ¢ red . - ol i 1 GQ 
bgt seemed to hear the chorus in ustavy 


‘* Stranger, cease throngh sterms to roam ; 
Wetcome to the cotter’s home ; 

Though no courtly pemp be here, 

Yet, my welcome is sincere.”’ 


In some parts of these states one may travel 
many miles without meeting a habitation ; and 
dainty deep snows and severe weather there is no 
little danger of per rishing. 

In passing the Green Mountains, I experienced a 
very narrow es scape. The weather was remar kably 
severe, and scarcely any one thought travelling 
pra acticable. ‘he wind being high the snow was 
whirled in every direction n, and the road was track- 
less. About 4 o’clock in the afternoon 1 passed 
a house, and, imprudently, omitted to inquire as te 
the distance to the next dwelling. Fortunately, 
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However; I met, after travelling three: m 
press froma neighbouring village ; and 
ed me that the next habitation was att 
of twomiles.. To this circumstance-I owe, ne 
bly, the preset rvation of my life. 
About dark.I arose a steep hill, and found my- 
self in an open: and uncovered situati “h 
weather was intensely cold, and the wind very 
high.. Irealized that owing to the depth of the 
aow, the cousequent difficulty of. obtaining fu 
and the probable chill which I. should experience 
after ae to travel, that the Wood, from: which 
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I -had just emerged, could not afford me sufficient 
shelter. . T shoud, however, have resorted to is 
artial protection in preference to exposing myself 


an unsheltered opening » had I-not fully f presume 


p 
“4 

ed, from t the “inf ormation ae naticed, oe: a hab- 
; c 


tation was near. There was nota moment for in- 


Gecnioa’ “1 marked a central course, redoubled mv 
efforts, and in a half hour reached a comfortable 
hut. Here, upon taking off my cap, 1 found my 
ears frozen to an almost incredible degree. 

It ishigh time for me to acknowledge some obli- 


gations, which have a particalar 

tude, not only as itr i 

but throughout. th 

was enlivened by civili: 
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? ae b Des eee ace 
istics of the female heart.. The miuidness of her na- 
ture comport is with the delicacy of her eppeene : 


inine apparel... Daring my tour, the h es 
the husband was always more than seconded 
of the wife and daughter. 
Such are my resp pect for, and admiration of the fe- 
male character ; so high an opinion do [ entertain 
le 


both.of her uaderst standing and heart; and so nar- 


and well may Charity always be represented in fem. 
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rew are the views of many, even in this enlightened 
age, in relation to these particulars, that I may be 
permitted, in this little work, to become her advoe 
cate. A thousand arguments in her behalf chal- 
jenge my attentions but I must not transgress the 
proper limits of incidental remark. 

The influence of woman, in civilized life, has not 
yet reached its aeme. The effects of her ancient 
condition are not entirely removed. Hereditary ig- 
noranee and oppression. stil] partially obstruct her 
intellectual progress. She has, in times past, not 
‘only had to contend with an almost entire seclusion 
from the world, where alone theoretical and practi- 
tal knowledge are blended for the improvement of 
the human mind, but the other sex, unconscious of 
moral force and influenced only by a sense of physi- 
eal strength, have, in various parts of the globe, 
treated her as an inferior, Qh, wretched pride !— 
oh, disgraceful ignorance!—ch, vulgar barbarity!— 
the Dove of Paphos is oppressed by the Egyptian. 
Vulture. 

!ven in Greece and Rome the state of woman to, 
speak generally, was degrading. She was suffered 
to share But little in the general intercourse of life ; 
and Metellus Numidicus, in an oration to the people 
cf Rome, speaks of her with contempt. Yet some 
exultingly ingiire,—where are your female. philoso. 
phers and poets of antiquity ? 

Greece and, Rome were the principal theatres of 
ancient literature. Had the men of those times and 
countries been treated as the females were, we should 
have looked in vain for those galaxys of genius and 
erudition, which are the constant theme of the mod- 
ern world. Had this been the case the Peripatetic 
Philosopher would not have written, the Mantuan 
Lard would not have sung. Yet, even here, Cor- 
tinna was the instructress of Pindar, and in compe. 
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tition with him obtained the prize. Mamaea toe 
was so distinguished for wisdom, that the worthy and 
renowned Ulpian thought it an honor to be ap point- 
ed one of her counsellors. Other cases might he 
introduced ; but this topic is leading me too far 
from my main subject. One example more, however, 
shall be mentioned. The mighty genius of Zeno- 
bia rose above the indolence incident to the climate 
nner of Asia. Her administrauon was 
»y the e most judicious maxims. She was tooa 
and historian, and expatiated upon the beau- 


list 
5 Ne Home and Plato, with the learned and elo- 
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Perhaps I may venture a little further. The 
peculiar J of the under standing is mathemat- 
ics; and because there have not been great mathe- 
maticians among th 1e female sex, she, to be sure, is 
to be deprived of her proper station in the severe. 
ment of: intelliger 
Would men 2 have been mathematicians if their ed. 
ucation had been like that of woman? ¢ 
Why then should woman, whose Hoa e 
to this pursu ch be represented as inc 
cessfully engaging | init? Besides, many men of the 
Piers genius , aad of the most vigorous intellect, have 
entertained an aversion to mathematics amounting 
toan incapacity to attend to them ‘with success. 
The learned Gibbon declares that: he ene I 
ha seasons in which he was obliged to prosecute 
this branch of study ; and Gra AY in iis time the first 
ic ld 
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1 Europe, asserts that if mathematics wo 
ioe him wealth and Sins » he would reli ee it 
ages for the charms of general literature 

isa diversity of taste among mank ind ; ; 
: joying it without cen- 
sure should be granted to both sexes. ‘The great 
Mathematician Archimed:s bad but lit 
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for any other branch of learning than geometry ; 
and Gray could not endure metaphysics. 

There is also a diversity of talents among both 
sexes. The logical, learned, and eloquent Cicero 
failed in his attempts in poetry.. How unreasonable 
would it be to consider him inferior to our preat fe« 
male poets on this account ! and, of course, how ua- 
fair to deny strength of intellect to woman, because 
she is not conspicuous tor her knowledge of mathe- 
matics ! 

A sense of propriety, relative to this digression, 
€onstrains me to conclude. In what respect, I ask, 
is woman inferior to the other sex ? Heroism is a. 
test of intellectual vigour ; and woman has evinced 
suf erlative bravery, by a sudden transitien from the. 
gentie avocations of domestic life to the battle’s. 
rag@ An enlightened fortitude also argues strength 
ef intellect. Here let men admire what they can 
never imitate : how much physical suffering, and 
bow much anguish of spirit are peculiar to the fe- 
male character ! yet, resignation and hope are the 
eherub companions of her tribulation 

Modern tienes are throwing wonderful light upon 
this subject ; and are developing those astonishing 
eombinations of female sentiment and genius, whieh 
in past ages scintilated through the gloom of bar- 
barism. A splendid list of names illustrative of 
this position might be here introduced ; but the 
whole list would be too long, and a selection would 
be difficult. Sentiment is emphatically the highest 
sphere of genius; and it is the sphere where the 
heart becomes the great magician of intellectual 
life. Men are indebted to woman for what they 
possess of this principle ; and until she made them 
acquainted with it they were barbarians. 

Wherever I stopped, in my course through the 
settled parts of the eopntry, I was much. pleased 
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with the interest which my appearance excited in 
ittle children. ‘Phere was a conflict exhibited in 
their countenances between the fears implanted by 
domestic education, and the native fondness of man. 
for the hunter state. By my assuming, however, 
the aspect and the smile of civilization, they would 
came to my arms of fur, and. listen attentively ro 
the simple stories of the chase. Afterwards, the 
would reward my kindness to them by more solid 
attentions to my dogs. 

In traveiling from Connecticut River to Benning- 
ton, | passed through a part of Marlborough, Wil- 
mington, Reedsbury, Stanford, and Woodford. 
Whilst in the latter place the weather was severe 
beyond a parallel. When, however, in Brattlebor- 
ough, which hes immediately upon the river, the 
weather was much. more moderate. 

Whilst upon the Green Mountains my thoughts 
were particularly directed to the days of the Revos 
hation, when, in the language of a British Chief, the 
sons cf New-Hampshire and Vermont hang like a 
cloud upon his left. Here too | remembered that 
thunderbolt of war, the veteran Stark, in whose 
heart dwelt the very genius of his country, and who 
discomfited her enemies by the strength of his na- 
tive hills, 

On these mountains. my attention was attracted 
by the appearance of a thick fali of snow during a 
clear sun shine. ‘his appearance ‘is not common 
here; and proceeds, I presume, from the little in. 
fluence which the sun produces upon the state of the. 
atmosphere in this situation.. On the west side of 
these mountains the snow was not so deep as on the. 
east side ; and I apprehend that this is usualdy the 
ease. 

Within about two milés beyond this lofty ridge, 
Bennington is situated, "This town presents an an- 
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ent : nd appears unflourishing 3 itis situs 
zen He owever, upon a fertile ty ract of country, and 


eontains several handsome buildings. ‘The number. 
of its houses is perhaps two hundred. Mount An. - 
thony, in the south part of the town, makes a pleas- 
ant appearance; and the town itself is rendered in- 
teresting by the two famous battles, fought a igie 


t 
west of it, on the 16th of August, 1777. Inthe 
battles the celebrate d General Stark ac quired imper- 
ishable fame. Owing to the seve cnity of the weath- 
er I did net visit the noted cave of Mount Anthony. 
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ennington I proceeded through Hoosuck, 
Pittstown, Troy and Albany. From the former to 
the latter place, the distance is about thirty-five 


te was U wae the ne- 
d vlog hut. The family were 

very nan or; but the wealth of Kings could not pur. 
cuase their virtues. As is the case with maany oth- 
er honest peop be, they had experienced a series of 
misfortunes which ultimately reduced them to pen- 
uty. Two sin before the period of my seeing 
», the Pr rincipal part of .their. prop- 

been carri a vay by a freshet; anda yeat 


erty, D 

afier this event, their dwe elling was consumed, with 
all its contents. Yet these good people were cheer- 
ful, and their poverty sat gracefully upon them. 


They were unable to furnish me with a bed, a com: 
fort with itch 1 had learned to dispense, but very 
readily shared with me their last loaf. For the = 

y charged nothing ; and it was with di 
ficulty that I persuaded them to take co ae rae 
gs of poverty are neither few nor 
all. It attaches an extra ordinary i inte 
i 


| est to the 
miost common acquisitions ; and, when there i 
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tle or no apprehension of want, it furni8hes a cont 
stant source of pleasing anticipation. Under sack 
circumstances, parents and children experience their 
happiest moments. Mutual love, and mutual grat- 
ulation, here heighten and sanctify every expression 
of the care and bounty of Prévidence—There is 
something in virtuous poverty, which speaks of 
treasures laid up in Heaven. 

In entering Troy I left Lansineburgh. on my 
right. The former place is exceedingly compact 
and flourishing, and extends between one and two 
rriles on the east bani: of the Hudson. On the 
other side of the river, at the distance of six miles, 
Albany is situated. 

This city, in relation to the state, ranks rext to. 
that of New-York ; but its appearance is far from 
being elegant. The streets are generally narrow 
and crooked ; and its camerous buildings in the 
Gothic style give to it aa ancient cad unpolished 
aspect. Itis, evidently, however, a place of great 
trade ; and must, in the nature of things, rapidly 
increase in wealth and population. The back coun- 
try is extensive and fertile ; and the public spirit of 
the state of New-York is affording every facility to 
the inland iransportation of its produce. 

The variety of people in Albany is great. The 
Dutch here still make a considerable figure ; but 
the Americans are more numerous. ‘This place has 
received many namee. Its scite was originally 
called Aurania ; and the town itself was after- 
wards named Beverwych, Fort Orange, William- 
stadt, and, upon its capitulation to the English in 
1664, it received its present appellation. This city, 
next to Jamestown, in Virginia, is the oldest in the 
United States. 
~ This place contains many large public buildings, 
among which is the city-hall, hospital, armoury, 
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&e. There are here also some elegant dwelling 








houses ; but f should not suppose the city, from its. 


appearance: the residence of much taste or erudi- 
Ry It contains, however, what some may con- 
der an eq uival lent :~ many families of. wealth and 
féchion, Lhe population of’the place is about 
twelve thousand. 
After leaving Albany I shaped my course for Nie 
apara Falls by the w ay of Cherry Valley. From the 


city there are two road the left band one leadin ns 


to Schenectady. “Ty he el Western: 7 samp eX-. 
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the Mohiwk and sixteen miles fone Alba ny, to 
Buffalo, a distance of about, three hundred miles. 
The two pois aw, mentioned intersect about one 
hundred an es from nee Upon 
both of nhs are many flourishing villages ; and 
the produce which is conveyed from the interior to 
Albany, Troy, and other laced in the state, is im- 
miense. 
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The state of New-York is very conspicuous for~ 


her public pute She is affor rding every facility, 
within the grasp of her Beye g enius and resour- 
y 


land commerce. In arts, and arms, 


aud internal 1 eo ee she is already a Rome in 
iminiature; and her grand Canal will vie with those. 
of China and ibe Seay Empire. 

In travelling over a part of the great western turn-- 
pike. and in cailecHige’ information as to the set- 


tiements and business both here. and on the Mo. 
hawk, I was lead to make some statistical calcula. 
tions, the general result ef which, together with 
some additional reflections s, I transcribe from my - 
journal. ‘ 

The state of New- York is, of itself, a mighty ree 
public. Her moral and physical energies; her age . 
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riculture, manufactures, and commerce: and her ine 
dividual enterprise and public spirit, render } 
nipotent. She could contend alone and unassisted 
with Great Britain. What then is the agerepate 
force of all our states and territories? The cox 
te saplation of nels potential, and even probable 
iysical power, within a short succession of yeaes, 
sents ei @ Maniioid ratio as to.overwhelm the 
ie ‘dest calculator. 


But the moral energies of the country will, no 
ht ; b Tae pyaar, ry ] lke 
doubt, become-proportionably less, The friends of 
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political virtue, however, Lt 
The moral hero can do much towar 


Js stemming 
‘the torrent of political corr uption. Reiee the 
vast surface over which the elements of this c 


tion will spread themselves, will-ren 
course of time, comparatively h: nla ; and bee 


yond this period, the influence of some Heavenly 
star May give to ambition and the love of power 


purer spirit and a-nobler aim. 
in relation to this topic, the prevailing spirit cf 
migration, from the maritime to the inland fi 
tle ry will have a very beneficial yRRRCR Ee in a 
public point of view, great and permanent advanta- 
ges will arise from the settlement of our western 
states and territories. But individuals from the east 
‘are not aiways benefitted by a removal. The prin- 
-cipal advantages arising from sucha step, are the 
profits on the purchase uf new lands, and better crops 
ebtained with less labour. The disadvantages are 
numerous, Tho SEV vho can, by their industry, live 
well at home, will act wisely in remaining where 
they are. By a-removal they lose a climate to 
which they are accustomed, good society, an oppo 
tuaity to educate their chil dren, and scenes to muck 
their hearts will often fondly turn.—The sons of 
New-ilampshire never forget her mountaias 4 
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T shall speak more fully upon the subject of emi 
gration in another place. . 

{ may here introduce some facts relative to 
rand canal in the State of New-York. The 


the g 
object of this great undertaking is to facilitate the 
inland commerce of the State, ‘by uniting the waters 


of Lake Erie with those of the Hudson. ‘The for- 
mer are much higher than the latter ; but still 
the labour and expence necessary to complete the 
undertaking, will prove to be immense. To the 
State of New-York, however, such a work scarcely 
requires an effort. Her almost inexhaustible re- 
sources, directed by the genius and energy of her 
Clinton, could accomplish a hundred times as muche 
The Canal passes in the direction of Genessee river. 
and Seneca and Cayuga lakes ; and will turn much 
of the trade of the west from Montreal to the city 
of New-York. 

Soon after leaving Albany I met with Colonel P. 
forme:ly an officer under General Wayne, during 
his famous expedition against the indians. From 
this gentleman I obtained many interesting facts 3 
and spent a pleasant evening in conversivg with kim 
upon the subject of expatriation. ‘This subjeet in- 
volves an abstract question of principle 3 and should 
be settled by the United States without the least ref-_ 
erence to the opinion of civilians, or the practice of 
other nations. It is humiliating to see with what 
reverence we turn in relation to this subject, to the 
opinion of Blackstone, and to the contradictory po- 
sitions of the British Government. The United 
States is the place, above all others, for correct 
Opinions, upon ‘questions involved in the great sci- 
ence of morals, as far as it respects the natural rights 
of individuals, the necessary modification of those 
rights in civil society, and the rights of nations as 
collective moral agents. Europe ever has been, 
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and still is a school of wrong; and those who are 
instructed by her participate in the sophistry of her 
reasoning, the tyranny of her views, and the incon- 
sistency of her practice. ‘The question of expatria- 
tion, is a question involving individual right, tor the 
defence of which the aggregate strength of the 
whole community is guaranteed. ‘This question, 
in the United States, arises from the claims of oth- 
€r nations to those of their subjects, who have left 
the territory to which they belonged without violat- 
ing any municipal law upon the subject.’ “The U- 
nited States should protect all within her jurisdic- 
tion, whether upon her terricory or under her flag, 
unless some municipal regulation of the adverse Pare 
ty in the question, shall have rendered the individu- 
al concerned incapable of acquiring the right to pro- 
tection from the defending power. These princi- 
ples should be adhered to for three reasons: the U- 
nited States have a right todo so ; they are bound 
by the civil compact, which renders protection and 
obedience inseparable, to do so; and it is their duty 
as a collective moral being to guard any individual, 
not under the jurisdiction of another sovereignty, 
from arbitrary power. 

Such a course is dictated by the eternal and om- 
nipotent principles of justice; and therefore no law 
of nations, which is a rule created or supposed by 
man, can resist thaem. Even that law which civil- 
ians call the voluntary law of nations, cannot, in re- 
lation to this subject, exonerate a government fiom 
those obligations which result from the social com- 
pact ; because the question is grounded in the very 
germ of civil society ; and the welfare of the whole 
community of nations, so far from requiring in this 
case an adherence to this law, renders it, upon its 
own principles, entirely inoperative. 
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The internal law of nations does not militate with 
the above principles, because it requires.only what is 
fair and conscientious. The customary: law of na- 
tions must yield to thoseolder and better rules whick 
are dictated by justice. And as to the convention- 
al Jaw of nations, it rests upon the terms of contracts 
in subordination to previously existing and indispen- 
sable duties. 

On the 12th of February I passed through Guel- 
derland, Princeton, Schoharie, and Carlisle; and on 
the following day through Sharon, Cherry Valley, 
and Warren. Schoharie is one of the wealthiest ine 
land farming towns in the state of N. York. 

The weather still continued remarkably severe ; 
but my dress was so comfortable, that I had no oc- 
casion for a fire. 

During my whole tour through the settled parts 
of the country, I found a constant source of amuse- 
ment in the curiosity and variety of observation, 
which my appearance excited. I must, however, 
confess that I often wished myself less conspicuous. 

It is in the moment of surprise that the human 
character most fully developes itself ; aud in travel- 
ling, during the constant operation of this cause, 
cne may acquire much knowledge of the almost in- 
finite variety of disposition which exists among man- 
kind. I met, in my course, with every shade of 
character, from the man of reading to the totally 
ignorant ; and from the real gentleman to the rude 
and vulgar. 

It may amuse a portion of my readers to know 
some of the various impressions which were made by 
my appearance, and the receptions which I experi- 
enced. 

People seldem knew from whence I came, or what 
was my place of destination; and surprise and spec- 
ulation were universal. Speculation was as various 
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as the dispositions and capacities of individuals.—~ 
Some honoured me with the idea that I was Bona- 
parte in disguise ; and some secretly suggested that 
I was a Wizard :— 


‘‘$Vho prowl’d the cowntry far and near, 
Bewiich’d the children of the peasants, 

Dry’d up the cows, and Jam’d the deer, 

And suck’d the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants.” 


Some too, imagined me an Icelander ; and some a 
British Spy. A few treated me with rudeness, ma- 
ny in a very gentlemanly manner, and somé, not 
Enowing what to make of my appearance, confer- 
red upon me the title of General, and invited me to 
drink with them. 

With respect to the first class, I made a point of 
taking no notice of them, when I could with propri- 
ety avoid it; but when I could not, I always made 
an example of them upon the spot. Such men sel- 
dom possess even animal courage; and there are 
very few, even of their associates, who are not plea- 
sed to see them punished. 

{ may here cbserve, that I was impressed by the 
general ignorance, with respect to the manners and 
customs of other nations, which appeared to exist in 
the civilized places through which'I passed; and 
especially in and about Albany. 

It is well known, that in Russia’and many other 
countries in the north of Europe, people generally 
dress, more or less, in furs; and there are some in- 
stances of such a practice, even in the Canadas.— 
These facts, connected with the severity of the wea: 
ther which prevailed during the early stages of my 
tour, might, one would think, have rendered a suit 
of fur a less general object of surprise. Severe as 
our winters are, I think a garment or two of Buffa- 
lo or some other warm skin, to be worn occasional- 
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ly, would, to say nothing of comfort, save many a 
man from rheumatism, and even from being frozen 
to death. Itis only a year or two, since the stage 
driver from Albany to Bennington, froze and fell 
from his seat. ‘The passengers were not apprized 
of the event, until the horses had proceeded several 
miles. ‘Vhe power of frost upon human life is ase 
tonishing. In an unsuspecting moment the blood 
.chills in the veins and ceases to move. The mem- 
orable winter of 1709 saw two thousand men, under 
the celebrated Charles the X1Ith, fall dead with cold 
in one day. 

Many other similar instances might be mention- 
ed. As to Charles, however, he had, by habit, rene 
dered himself almost superhuman. His person was 
as invulnerable to the frosts of Denieper, as was his 
mind to the misfortunes which finally made him a 
prisoner at Bender. 

Qn the evening of the rath of February I had 
passed Otsego, Richfield, &c. and arrived at Plain. 
Reld, ‘Vhe towns between Albany and the last men- 
tioned place are generally inconsiderable, and offer 
no mteresting materials. They are,however, flour. 
ishing villages. Duting the whole of the 14th in- 
stant it snowed, and the travelling was very heavy. 
The general aspect of this part of the country is 
rataer level than otherwise; there are here, howev- 
er, mapy high and long hills. I had not yet ceas- 
ed to be vulnerable to fatigue ; but hardships had, 
in a measure, become familiar to me. I do not 
pretend that I did not sometimes stand in need of 
resolution ; but men have only to move on, and dif- 
ficulties become less. It is in looking ahead at the 
agoregate obstacles which present themselves in an 
undertaking, and in embodying them, as it were, in 
the sp: ce of a moment, that one’s mind is appalled. 
By meeting these obstacles in detail, we easily overa 
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gome them; and then look back astonished at our 
apprehensions. 

Lhe Dutch mode of building, both with respect 
to their houses and barns, is visible in every part of 
the state cf New-York; but American manners and 
customs are here absorbing all others. 

The interior of this state, like that of New-Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, presents many small and il] con- 
trived log huts; and those who have been unaccus- 
tomed to seeing such, would be surprised to find how 
comfortably people may live inthem. These huts 
are sometimes without a floor, and have wooden 
chimnies. Men who are acquainted only with pol- 
ished life, would tremble at the idea of spending 
their days in one of these buildings; yet, they are 
generally the abode of virtue, health and happi- 
ness. 

On the rgth and 16th of February I passed 
through Eaton, Nelson, Casnove, Pompey and Man- 
lias. ‘The weather was very severe, the snow deen, 
and continually blowing, At Pompey I was so be- 
set by ignorant impertinence and loquacious curios. 
ity, that I] found it necessary to harrangue the mul- 
titude. Having laid down for them some salutary 
rules upon the subject of manners, and taking their 
silence for an apology, I proceeded to Manlius. 
“ven in this part of the country, bears, wolves, 
and deer are numerous. During the preceding fall 
the depredations of the two former were very great ; 
and t 


be bounty offered for wolves, by some of the 
counties in the state, was ninety dollars. 


During the 17th the weather was still severe and 


the wiad high. 1 passed Onondago and Marcellus. 

Throughout these townships there are high and long 

hils. Owing to them, and to the depth of snow, 

my fatigue was great. My health also had snffer- 

ed by many days and nights of severe tooth ache, In 
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passing through these and many other places, T ex- 
perienced attentions from people of consideration ; 
and was frequently introduced to their families. 

Onondago was formerly the chief town of the Six 
Nations; and lies on the south of the lake of that 
name. This lakeis sometimes called salt lakc; and 
the springs near its shores produce immense quan- 
tities of salt. The Onondago Indians reside near 
this lake ; tut their numbers are diminishing. 

During the 18th, 1gth and zoth of February £ 
travelled through Brutus, Aurelius, Auburn, Cayu- 
ga, Junius, and Waterloo. The weather in this 
part of the country had been for several days, and 
still was colder than had been before known there. 
The snow likewise was remarkably deep. Cayuga 
Lake is about forty miles ia length, and from two 
to four miles broad. The famous bridge across it 
ig more than one mile in length. On the banks of 
this lake the Cayuga Indians reside. 

The Six Nations of Indians above mentioned are 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagoes, Senecas, Cay- 
ugas and Tuscaroras. The Stockbridge and Broth- 
erton Indians now live with the united tribes. Not« 
withstanding these, and many other tribes are still 
in possession of vast tracts ef land, and receive an- 
rually considerable sums from the United States, 
and also from individual states, they are occasion- 
ally emigrating to the wildernesses of Canada. Still 
wild and untameable, the surrounding aspect of civ- 
ilization alarms them; and they silence the sugges- 
tions of jealousy by removing to pathless and illim- 
itable forests. 

' Many of the villages on the Western Turnpike 
have made their appearance within a very few 
years ; and the vast resources of the interior of the 
state of New-York are daily developing. 



































During this part of my tour a little incident oc- 
curred, which resulted so pleasantly, and so fully 
evinced the policy as well as propriety of a certain 
course of conduct, that Iam induced to mention 
it. In one of the last named towns, I was, whilst 
at a public houfe, furiously assailed by words and 
threats, by a man, who evidently had been of con- 
siderable consideration in society, but who had _ be- 
come a sot, and was atthis time much intoxicated. 
As he was not in a situation to defend himself, there 
could have been no display of true courage in pun- 
ishing him ; and besides, he was already an object 
of pity. Tohisimbecile fury, therefore, I present- 
ed only a steady eye. Hedrew back. Ina few 
minutes, however, he made another assault ; and 
again yielded to a firm and silent aspect. A few 
hours after E met him in another place. His ine- 
briety had, in a great measure, left him ; he was 
very sorry for his conduct, and expressed towards 
mie much good will. 

I have observed, that Iwas seldom known: and 
as I appeared to be a person travelling in disguise, 
some pains were taken to ascertain who I was. 
The suggestions respecting me were very numer- 
ous 3 and a great many bets were made, and many 
expedients resorted to in relation to my origin, 
destination, and business. Some imagined me to 
be upon a secret expedition for the government. 
My manners seldom comporting with my mode of 
living, the multitude were at a loss to know to what 
class in society [ belonged. ‘hey heard me con- 
verse like other people ; but seldom saw me eat or 
drink, and were surprised to view me sleeping with 
my dogs upon the bare floor. 

In my course through the upper part of the state 
of New-Yotk, I spent many a pleasant evening, sure 
rounded by a great variety of character, and seated 
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by a huge western fire. During these seasons sme 
i olitical question would often arise, and it was in- 
sting to witness the debates. Upon one occasion 
a sericus legal question, long agitated in the neigh- 
hoorhood, was nee luced ; and being a limbof the 
aw, I involuntarily made an observation upon it. 
Bees soon beyan to run high, and the Pedestrian 
was nag peated umpire. 
tis unpleasant for one to: speak of himself.— 
Ma any anecdot a which would be interesting to my 
friends, must be omitted. 
a the course of a few days after leaving Water- 
» | passed through many towns, the principal of 
ee are Romulus, Ovid, Hector, Ulysses, and 
Geneva ; also Canandaigua, the two Bloomfields 


oat 


mia and Batavia. Some of these towns, especially 


the two Bloomfields and Lima, constitute a remarke 


ably handsome and rich tract of country. 
Can nandaigua is situated at the north of the lake 
of this name; and many of the buildings-of this 
are large and elegant. The lake is about 
or twenty miles | long, and two or three 
t would have been in order first to speak of 
: P ehich lies east of lake Canandaigua. 
is Chea thirty five miles long, and a- 
wo miles wide. The numerons lakes in the 
tor of the state of New-York, are admirably 
‘ats ited SS promote e her inland commerce. Whilst 
aes furnish by their numbers, and their positions. 
the means er, connecting her resources, and pro. 
moting the trade and intereourse of her people, they 


are not so large ag to occupy an unnecessary portion 
of her ¢ territory. Every thing, in relation to New- 
York, is conspiring to render her a wonderfully pow- 


eiful Strate. 
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Whilst in Canandaigua the court was citting > 
and owing to some novel proceedings there, one or 
two thousand people were assembled. After press- 
ing through the crowd, and ebtaining some infor- 
mation respecting my course, I proceeded on my 
way. 

Not long after I formed a particular acquaint- 
ance with Doctor S. He introduced me to his 
family, and entertained meina very hospitable and 
friendly manner. The Doctor, being no less fond 
of an innocent joke than he was conspicuous for his 
good sense and benevolence, proposed in the course 
of the evening, his introducing me to a shrewd old 
neighbour of his, as a relation who lived on some 
far distant mountain, and who had been long absent. 
I readily assented to the proposition, and we both 
agreed upon the parts which we were to act. Ow- 
ing, however, to an unnatural performance on my 
part, or to some other cause, the neighbour detect- 
ed the deception. But the assay resulted in consid- 
erable amusement $ and efter Grinkriiy to the health 
of each other, the Doctor and myself left the old 
gentleman to exult in his penetration. 

At 3 o’clock the next moining, I was awakened 
by the rich and lofty notes of the bugle-horn, and en- 
tertained by several superb martial songs. At day 
light we sat down to a good breakfast ; and imme- 
diately after L resumed my march. 

Amidst all these pleasant circumstances, my dogs 
had accidentally been neglected ; and seeing their 
master fare so well, they at length took the liberty 
to help themselves. The larder of Mrs. S. being 
open, they espied there a large pan of baked pork 
and beans; and without ceremony,—or knife and 
fork divided the former between them; leaving the 
beans for those who were less carniverous. After 
this broad hint on their part, the lady of the house 
fed them to their heart’s content. 
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During my tour, thus far, I formed many valuae- 
ble acquaintances. 

Here I may remark that from Albany to the res 
mote interior of New-York, there is, generally speak- 
ing, but little hospi tality ; and the love of money 
there- displays itself in the high prices which are 
charged for provisions.. Immense profits are real- 
ized‘ by the retailer at the expense of the traveller. 
I have always noticed in my ‘travels, that the newer 
a settlement is, the more ‘prewalentd is hospitality. 
This. great virtue is much more conspicious among 
the poor, than among those who possess more than 
acompetency. Here avarice begins its reign ; and 
every virtue is blasted’ by its. poisonous ifffaenoe. 

In this part of the country, and in many other 
places. I often found it conven nient to stop at the log 
huts of poor emigrants. From the inmates of these 
huts I always exper tdnced a kind and generous wel- 
come; and in almost every case I ascertained that 

hey were from New. iam pet hire or Wermont.—= 
‘They wouid generally refuse to take any compensa- 
tion for their services ; and were 80 afraid of violat- 
ing the sacred: principles of ne that I could 
only leave my morey upon their table, er cast it as 
a play thing to t their children, Oh! how many tus 
telary ange a hield the cot of the poor and virtuous 
man, whilst the splendid habitations of the rich and 
dissipated, receive only the averted eye of offended 
Heaven. 

I have omitted to mention, that whilst in Albany 
I was informed that rob bead had been frequently 
committed on the Western Turnpike. This infor- 
mation appeared peculiarly important, on ac- 
ye std of the frequent suggestions of people that I 
probably had with me a large sum of money. Be- 
sides, war, cabs always produces a greater or less 
aumber of abandoned and des perate characters, hav 
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ing recetitly ceased, and there being many dark and 
solitary tracts of wood on the turnpike, I thought 
there was much cause for apprehension. JI had, 
however, previously concealed my money in dee. 
ent parts of my cloaths, and was careful to keep my 
arms in a state of preparation. Fortunately 1 met 

ith no attack. The appearance of my arms, and 
the apparent fierceness of my dogs, were, probably, 
pr eventatives. 

I was frequently told too, that owing to my mode 
of dress, there would be much danger | of my being 
shot by the hunters in passing through the bushes. 
Many accidents, sanctioning the idea, had from time 
te time occurred. A haters not long before, had 

killed a deer, and throwing it upon his shoulder was 
proceeding x home. Another hunter, having an ob- 
scure view y of the deer through the bushes, fired and 
killed the man. I did not, however, experience any 
injury trom this quarter. 

Such was the depth of snow and such the severity 
of the weather during t the first month of my tour, 
that no game was to be feund in the woods except- 
ing a few squirrels; and those only durine a momen- 
tary sunshine. Numerous as had been the beasts of 
prey throughout the preceding fall, they seemed now 
to be waiting in their dens for the s storms to be ov- 


erpassed. All nature appeared to be congealed ; 
and the tyrant winter presented an unrelenting as- 
pect. 


In the remote parts of the State of New-York 
provisious were scarce. There are so many emi- 
grants travelling and settling in that quarter during 
winter, that want is frequently the consequence.— 
The emigrants, who settle during that season of the 
year, must be fed, for many months, from the com. 
mon stock of provisions, before they can, by their 


labour, add to it. Some of them have money, but 
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money will not save them from want. Here we 
see the importance of the agricultural interest, and, 
generally, of the productive power of labour. Ag- 
ticulture and domestic manufactures will render a 
people perfectly independent. Money is of no real 
consequence excepting when employed as a circulat- 
ing medium ; fancy however has cherished for it an 
irrational] partiality. Thank Heaven! we have no 
considerable mines of silver and gold to corrupt our 
country ; but plenty of iron to plough her fields and 
to defend her liberties. 

_ Agriculture is the most natural, necessary, and 
honourable employmentof man. Ignorant pride and 
vain folly may represent it as Gerogatory ; but inso 
doing they show how very far they are from true 
greatness. Agriculture furnishes for vigorous con- 
stitutions the most salutary exercise ; and here the 
brightest geniuses may find ample employment.— 
44n unlimited field for experiment in many dranch- 
es of natural philosophy is here presented, and there 
is no sphere in life so well calculated as this to pro- 
raote individual virtue and public advantage. 

Flere man is engaged in the peculiar work as- 
signed him by his Creator, and many interesting re- 
flections naturally result from it. The field which 
he cultivates is his parent earth. According to the 
righteous appointment of Heaven, he must here ob- 
tain his bread by the sweat of his brow, until he re- 
turns to the dust. The employment naturally di- 
rects his thoughts to his origin and destinies ; and 
impresses his mind with a sense of his mortality, 
dependence, and accountability to God. Here too 
he reflects, with peculiar advantage, upon the pra- 
cious plan of Redemption. The return of spring 
joyfully reminds him of the Resurrection ; and in 
the perishing grain which he has sown, he recopnis 
zes St. Paul’s similitude of this great event. 
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The further a man’s en nployment is from rura al 
scenesand avocations, the rakes he isfrom the orie 


° . sets eee, ot einige eapna 8 a wean 
inal dignity and simplicity of bis nature 








may be acquired the greatest comparative degree 
of physical and mental vigour, the noblest virtues, 
the truest piety, the most sincere and ardent petri- 
otism, the laftiest independence of character and all 
the pleasures which flow from the sprightliness of 
the imagination and the Susceptibility of the heart. 

The great and good of every age have Spoken in 


behalf of agriculture ; and the Egyptians ascribed 
he discovery of it to hei ir gods. The worthies of 
Greece and Rome were well acquainte: vet the 
plough ; and Cincinnatus left his team, van 
the Alqui and Volsci, who were besieg ing tl 
man army, and then returned to his belove 
ployment. Our Was ‘shington too, charmed | re pure 
and noble spirit with the rural occupations of his 
endeared Verron ; and the Emperor ol China at- 
tends, every spring, to the ceremony of opening the 
ground, by holding the plough himself. 

In my course to Niazara Falls I passed Genesee 
river. This river rises in Pennsylvania, and enters 
Lake Ontario about eighty miles east of Niag- 
ara river. It contains several falls, from fifty to 
one hundred feet in height. and offers many We 

Seats formills. Thisriver, and those eat 
nected with it are generally sluggish i in thei abt 

The tract of country lying upon the Genessee ig 
rich, and well watered. ‘Phe celebrated Cobesbas 
Fiats are situated on the bor ders of the river, and 
is about twenty miles b sy four. 

The Holland Purchase is a part of the Genessee 
Country, 

Althougl: I have not yet sur 
field of domestic emigra aa 
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have heretofore entertained upon the subject 3 these 
ideas having been fully sanctioned by the experience 
of my whole tour. The subject should be examin- 
‘ed both in.a national and individual point of view. 

Supposing, for a. moment, that my reflections up- 
on this topic may produce some effect upon the feel- 
Ings and opinions of those who are disposed to emi- 
grate, there is little or no danger of lessening the 
interests of the nation, in relation to it, by checking 
too much the existing locomotive disposition of the 
people. 

Dear as home is to man, he is, in his best estate, 

a wanderer. An alien from the purity and peace of 

-teaven, he will sigh for other scenes until his high- 
est hopes. eventuate in.a habitation there. 

Upon this general disposition of mankind to 
change their views.of happiness and their place of 
residence, the peeple:of the United States have en- 
grafted an unusual degree of enterprise. This en- 
terprise has at once enriched and ennobled their 
country. Naturally fond of agriculture, and fully 
sensible of its.consequence, both in a public and pri- 
vate point of view, our citizens:have combined, in 
relation to this subject, the powerful influences of in- 
clination, interest, and.patriotism. But the impulse 
to emigration under these circumstances may have 
been too great. Whena spring naturally overflows, 
the superabundance of its water may well be spared 
to fertilize the adjacent country ; but when some ex- 
traordinary influence produces an ebullition in the 
Spring, it may, in ccnsequence of this cause, ex- 
haust its own resources and ultimately beccme dry. 

Extraordinary causes, in relation to those sub- 
jects which concern the growth of a nation, should 
always be watched and-sometimes checked. Under 
ordinary circumstances the natural operation of 
cause and effect will keep every thing within its prop- 
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er Sphere,—will direct every thing to its proper ley- 
el. 

With respect’ to emigrations from our seaboard 
to the inland states and territories, there is danger 
of the strength of the mation being, for a time, les- 
sened. The physical force of a country should al- 
ways be kept compact. By dividing its powers its 
energies will be weakened. 

Such, with us, has been the impetus of the spirit 
of emigration, that the influence of example and hab- 
it, in relation to it, will continue to operate for some 
time tocome: Indeed such is the fuscinating na- 
ture of the subject, that it will always be more or 
less popular; and as'to the habit of moving from 
place to Slice, it is,in som2, so complete ly fixed, 
that after they have passed throngh every part of 
the land of promise, they will, for the sake of one 
more change, return to the et, again. Ina 
national point of view I am.far from wishing to dis- 
courage domestic emigration ; and lam far too 
from thinking that it does not frequently resule in 
individual advantage 

It is essential to the preservation of our free and 
economical institutions, that the seaboard should 
from time to time transplant a part of its popala- 
tion to the interior, The existence of liberty in a 
state ultimut ‘ely cepends, in no small degree, an 
rural avocations, and upon a particular climate and 
scenery. {in some of our western states and terri- 
t".ies liberty will exist for a great length of time. 
Transplanted from: the seaboard, their citizens will 
acquire a mew moral force, and that force will be 
cherished by the local peculiarities of their situation. 
These-states will produce a happy balance between 
the agticultural and commercial interests, and prove 
at once the check and the political salvation of the 
Maratime states. 
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In proportion to the population of our maratime 
eittes will be their luxury, dissipation, and indiffer- 
ence to simple and rational modes of government. 
No doubt the interests of commerce ought to be 
cherished ; not, however, so much because they are 
essential to our independence and happiness, as be- 
cause they encourage industry at home by furnish- 
ing a foreign market for surplus produce. The 
other advantages of foreign trade, both literary and 
commercial, are not inconsiderable 3 and they ought 
to be appreciated :—but not withouta due refer- 
ence tothe contamiaating influences of foreign man- 
ners arid customs. With respect to manners and 
eustoins, otner nations, in their intercourse with us, 
are, no doubt, gainers; but we, I am satisfied, ex- 
perience from them much injury. It may be added, 
Nat a certain extent of population in omr sea ports 
is efsential to that degree of commercial enterprise, 

wiil set afloat our surplus capital; and there- 
fore we ought to view the spirit of emigration in re- 
lation to this particular. 
i may improve this opportunity to make a few 
additional reflections uqon foreign commerce. The 
advocates of this interest, under the pretence of at- 
taching to it a consequence only equal to that of ag- 
riculture, have laboured to prove that the former is 
¢ven paramount to the latter,—that the country is 
almost exclusively a commercial nation. One of 
dvocates, in a speech delivered in Congress in 
814, advances such a principle. -Muchins 
the sublime complexion of his intellect, 

e enlightened majesty of his heart, 1 miust 
say that his position is altogether exceptionable.— 
He observes, in the above mentioned speech, that 
the principal motive for adopting the constitution of 
the general government was the protection and ex- 
tension of commerce. So far from this being the 
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case, the great and principal conditions and objects 
of our national compact, were individual security 
and the advancement of the true interests of the 
country. It must have been well known, that a 
State of things might exist which would render an 
abandonment of foreign commerce absolutely ne- 
cessary to the preservation of our liberties, —to the 
protection of individual right, and even the very 
existence of the nation. 

But 1 go much further. Our commercial inter- 
ests ate of far less consequence than those of agrie 
culture. The former are not essential to our inde« 
pendence and comfort. They do not even exist un- 
til agriculture has so far advanced as to furnish 
more than sufficient provisions for the support of 
the whole community; not only for those who la- 
bour in agricultare, but also for labourers in man- 
ufictares and other mechanical employmeats; for 
those who are engaged in domestic commerce ; for 
those who are engaged in promoting intellectualim. 
provement ; and lastly, for those who, owing to in- 
fancy, old age, disease and other causes are unable 
to’work. When this state of things commences, 
and not before, foreign commerce begins its career, 
Here the people inquire what they shall do with 
their surplus produce, and being unable to find a 
market for it at home, endeavour to find for it a 
foreign market. | Hence arise foreign commercial 
relations. As to the luxuries which foreign com. 
merce produces, our constitution certainly never 
made provision for their introduction. 

It remains for me to notice the Subject of domes. 
tic emigration, in relation to the individual advan- 
tage which may arise from it. 

The views of mankind with respect to the soure 
ces of true happiness are, generally speaking, very 
erroneous. ‘Lhis effect arises principally from ine 
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consideration. Wesee enough in the Divine Word 
in the book of nature, and in the suggestions of con- 
cienee to convince us, that our relation to a future 
state of existence is of wonderful import. The first 
questions which we should ask ourselves are :— 
what was the design of our creation? and what du- 
tics does this design inculate ? As far as is consis- 
tent with these great views, man may innocently 
consult hisinclinations. Indeed they were given for 
the twofold purpose of rational gratification, and to 
furnish him with an opportunity, when their indul- 
gence would be irrational, to display his virtue by 
self-controul. The more strictly we conform to that 
purity of heart and holiness of life which‘the gospel 
inculcates, the more exalted will be our nature, the 
higher our standard of happiness, and the more per- 
fect our preparation tor the society of Heaven. 

The present life is, no doubt, a season of proba- 
tion. Here we are to form a character for a future 
and permanent state of existence. Consistently with 
the endeavour duly to improve our intellectual, mor- 
al, and religious nature, it is important for man to 
exert himself to obtain a comfortable support. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, this should be the limit of 
his views. It is most consistent with the uncertain 
tenure of human life, and most congenial to the 
srowth of virtue and the production. of happiness. 
A wish to acquire a great estate can be sanctioned 
only by an equal desire to employ it in effecting 
charitable purposes, and in aiding institutions which 
have in view individual and public advantage. ‘The 
desire of great wealth for other purposes 15 criminal. 
I: is dictated by a spirit of luxury, by pride, by ex- 
travigance, by a spirit of vain competition, or, what 
is worse than all, by avarice. As for leaving great 
estates to children, no wise or kind parent will ever 


cb it. Industry will, generally speaking, produce a 
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competency ; and economy will, in time, convert 
that competency into wea ath 

But Imust speak more directly to-the point.— 
From motives of patriotism one may emigrate from 
the east to the west, especially toa TOD HEE state or 


territory ; and he will, perh aps find in this removal 
great individual profit, ‘Che sircumstances of men 
are various. Emigrations are sometimes advan- 
tageous and sometimes otherwise Lae intageous 


in point of health and in point of property. Ma- 
ny, however, lose both instead of gaining either by a 
removal. There are many erroneous views enter- 
tained upon this subject ; and it is, principally, be- 
cause men are governed, in relation to it, more by 
feelings than by ideas. ‘The subject interests the 
imagination ; and pleasing anticipations upon a new 
topic, aways afford more satisfaction, than the ac- 
tual possession of that which ig as valuable as the 
object itselt, the future possession of which is antici- 
pated. Many persons by emigration have become 
rich ; but does it follow that they might not have 
become so at home? Many too by moving from 
place to place have become poor. Had they been 
Stationary they might at least have secured to them- 
selves a RIP EACRS Ye There are almost innumera- 
ble advantages and dis aa ELAR ED in relation to this 
subject, an d the balance must be stricken according 
46> thescircumstances of each individual. Those 
whose object is to acquire a good living by their ine 
dustry; aad who can obtain this at home, will act 
unwisely in changing their situation. “They cannot 
more fully gratify their views by a removal: and by 
such a step they abandon what ts necessary and cer- 
tain for what ig at once unnecessary and precarious. 
Taney might, perhaps, obtain abroad, with less la- 
bour, what the y-n9 w obtain at home; but they are 
not aware haw e¢ sential industry is to their soi. 
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ness. It gives a zest to food, and sleep, and social 
intercourse ; and also furnishes substantial rest ;— 
aluxury of which the idle are ignorant. Some have 
been so imprudent as to abandon the home of their 
infancy, where the comforts of life could have been 
obtained by a good degree of industry. What were 
the consequences ? perhaps wealth ;—but it was 
unnecessary ;——perhaps peverty, disease and prema- 
ture death. Some too, even in advanced life, and 
after spending their prime in clearing a tract of land, 
$9 as to render it fertile and easy of cultivation, have 
sicrificed a comfortable and pleasant old age for 
new perils and labours in the western wilds. 

The great complaint of the people of the east is, 
that their agricultural labours are great and their 
crops small. This declaration is, im some degree, 
correct ; but its truth arises, principally, from our 
cultivating too much land. And yet we are ready 
to make great sacrifices for the purpose of obtain- 
ing vast tracts in the west. It is admitted that the 
Jand of the west is, generally speaking, more fer- 
tiie than ours; but it does not follow that. it will 
always be so, or that ours may not be rendered 
sufficiently fertile. New land is always most pro- 
ductive. It has been enriching itself for ages. But 
its fertility will, upon being cultivated, become less. 
We see the truth of these remarks in the cultivation 
of our own new lands. ButTI will not conceal the 
fact, that the western lands are naturally more fer- 
tile than those of the east. Some ofthe former are 
almost inexhaustibly rich ; but others of them will, 
in time, become poor ; and then will not be $0 easi- 
ly rendered fertile as those of the east. The eastern 
land too is stronger, more durable, retains moisture 
longer, and of course more easily preserves its fer- 
tility. This is particularly the case in its compare 
ifoa with the land of Kentucky. hat State is ex- 
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posed to great drouth. [ts pan being limestone, 
and its saibpoesistng: of loam, but little rain is im- 
bibed, and that little is soon lost thro: ugh the po 

of the limestone, and | by evapor. ition. ‘l'o the ere 


a 
& a 


quantities of limestone in Kentu icky, its caves and 
petrefactions are to be attributed. Moisture is ab- 
solutely necessary to vegetation. The richest land 
without it is entire 'y unproductive. Upon this prin- 
ctple itis decidedly i pres! to de Hi ive land of its 
small stones. They not only cause it to retain 
moisture ; but, by se ping it light, edie it to ree 
ceive much rain. They also render the earth 
warn), aad admit into it the necessary quantity of 
air. By depriving land of its stones the earth falls 
into a solid mass, and the conseq ence is, that it 
imbibes but a {mall por tion of rain. The stones of 
our fields should be rolled in as soon as the grain is 
sowed, Ona the surface they will be useless, and 
very troublesome. 

I have sugested, that we cultivate too thet i ind 
to render agri iculture profitable. Aes 
to the means which we ree for 
land. Much may be don 
nure; but the use of this S arti 


ce 


1¢ most pene 


and- eficient mode of r sider eitip the cultivation of 
tt le earth proatable. Ins ayer however, of increas- 
ing this article by compost, we misapply that which 
is incident to our farms. By Spreading a small 
quantity of manure upon a large piece of poor 
land, it is almost ent irely lost ; in as much as it 
remains in an inactive state. There is not a suffi 
client quantity to give an nibeeas to the cold and 
barren earth with which itis mixed. ‘Thisis one 


great cause of poor crops ; and the great surface 
over which the labour of the husbandman is spread 
is the principal ground of the excessive labour of 
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wich he complains. Should the farmer plough 
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only as much land‘as he could highly manure, his 
labour would be comparatively small, his crops- 
great, and his land constantly. improving. By this 
mode of proceeding the crops would not exhaust 
the land ;. and the quantity of manure upon it, be- 
yond what is necessary to the production of the 
crops, would,. by its fermentation, fertilize and ren- 
der of the nature of compost the whole cultivated 
surface. Such. land: may,. witha trifling expense, 
be kept very rich. Whilst this process.is operating 
upon a part of the poor lands of a farm, the residue 
-of them may. lie fallow, or be fertilized by plough- 
ing in such green crops as may be produced upoa a 
lean soil. 

The extraordinary means of enriching land are 
numerous. A little reflection upon the most coms 
mon principles of philosophy will point them out. 
‘The: elements, acting upon each other, are con- 

) tantly producing effccts, and the latter operate as 
) causes in the production of effects more remote. 


o) Different soils, a Be diferent manures, and different 
crops.must all be connected’ according to their re- 


spective and unite natures. 

The materials for making compost upon a farm 
are almost innumerable ; and Ieisure hours, which 
would otherwise be lost, may be employed in col- 
lecting them. Another extraordinary mean of fer- 
tilizing the earth is frequent ploughing. This 
work, especially when performed at particular 
times, is highly useful. It separates the unproduc- 
tive masses, and opens the soil more fully to the 
impregnations of that vegetable nourishment which 
is contained in rain, dew, and even the air itself. 
Ploughing land when the dew is on the ground is 
very beneficial. I may add, that the ploughing in 
of stubble as soon as the crops are off, is of niuch 
consequence. 
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Wet land should be drained, and, when practica- 
ble, Jand comparatively high should be overflown: 
The soil of the former should, in some cases, ke 
spread upon the latter ; and that of the latter ap- 
plied in the same way upon the former. Overflow- 
ing May sometimes be employed conveniently and 
to much advantare. 

I have said that moisture is absolutely necessary 
to vegetation. ‘This country is rather subject to 
drouth than otherwise; and hence, principaily, 
arises the occasional failure of our crops. One 
cause of the great fertility of England is the fre- 
quent rains there. With us there is more rain than 
in Great-Britain ; “but in the latter place it falls, 
not im torrents-as ‘is sometimes the case with us, but 
in gentle and more frequent showers. Wet seasons 
are never unfruitful. 

Another mode of rendering Jand productive is by 
a change of crops. ‘Different plants require a dif- 
ferent kind of nourishment, and a piece of land 
may contain a greater quantity cf one kind of 
vegetable food than of another. All crops, in a 
greater or less degree, consume, in time, their pe- 
culiar food ; and of course require a change of 
situation. To make this change, among the varie- 
ty of crops on a farm, with judgment, requires both 
theoretical and ‘practical knowledge in husbandry. 

A change of seed also is of consequence. Seed 
carried from the north to the south, and likewise 
from the east to the west will do better than that 
which comes from a milder climate. Sowing seed 
upon the ‘ground which produced it is highly dis- 
advantageous. By a’change of seed the action of 
the soil upon it is more animated. “Improvement 
of seed too in agriculture is of consequcnce. That 
which is first ripe and most perfect should be se- 
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lected 5 andthe mode of preserving it requires at- 


With respect to the raising of cattle tco we act 
2 
. " . 1 ° a 1 Ps 
as UNWISELY as We GO 1D fée eatin to the cuit ‘—iVvation 
of our land.. According t | 


to the limited, productions 
oi our farms, our cattle are too numerous. We 
Jose one half of the food appr eke Sh for them, by 


applying. it to too great a number. In many cases 
Ce wi oO o 4 
our cattle are not worth so much in the spring of 


s they were in the preceeding fall. Our 
‘wine, in particular, are kept poor until the crops 
come in, and then it costs to fatten them three 
nuch es they are worth: the consequence 
1e farmer, before another fall, complains of 
of corn. 


at improvements may be made in relation to 
th e breed nd feeding of cattle. A change of stock 
is as 1m portant here as in agriculture. It may also 
t 


ve ities that present profit is too frequently con- 
: 


sulted at the couple of ultimate Joss. ‘Lhe farmer 

sells all his best cattle to the butcher, or kills them 

or his own use, before their real value is suffered to 
> 


velope itself, and to eventuate in the improvement 


The agricultural societies established in New- 
England, and in other states of the Union, withina 
few years, have produced much individual and 
public benefit. That of Massachusetts is rendering 
her, with respect to this subject, the rival of Grcat- 
Britain. New-Hampshire is doing something in 
this way ; and her legislature should immediately 
encourage her agricultural interests. , 

As to the means of increasing our crops, much 
more might be offered; but the nature of this 
work will not warrant it. Ale hough many of our 
farmers do well, all might do better ; and it cane 
not be denied that many of us are very negligent 
agriculturalists. How many of our lands are 
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proughed only once, and that very imperfectly !—— 
How many of our pastures are injured by the pro. 
miscuous range of swine, geese, and every other 
creature onafarm! How many of our orchards 
are left for years uncultivated and unpruned ! How 
many of our mowing elds are, both in the spring 
anc fall, shamefully poached and grubbed by horses 
and sheep, as well as horned cattle! How much 
neglect is there in the collection of fodder, and how 
much waste in the application of it! With us 
there are many errors to be corrected, and many 
improvements to be made. This topic is important, 
interesting, and exhaustless ; but I must dismiss it; 
after making a very few additional remarks. As 
to our orchards, and the grazing of our mo wins 
fields in the spring, Z trust that we shall speedily 
abandon practices which are so disgraceful and so 
injurious. The most vigorous roots of grass shoot 
first. Those our cattle crop. The future prowth 
is feeble; and grass,which springs after the season for 
it, is always puny. With respect to our orchards, 
we seem to think that they require no cultivation ; 
that we have only to set down the trees, and al} will 
be well : but the nature of things should convince 
us of the irrationality of our views upon this 
point. Trees require manuring and cultivating as 
much as any other plant. | 
The Agricultural Societies established in New- 
England and in other states of the Union, within a 
few years, have produced much individual and \pub= 
lic benefit.. That of Massachusetts is rendering her, 
with respect to this subject, the rival of Great Brie. 
ain. New-Hampshire is doing something in this 
way, and her Legislature should immediately en- 
courage her agricultural interests, 
I return to the comparison between the east and 
the west. However high may be the reputation of 
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the western lands, they are decidedly inferior to 
ours, as a grazing country. Another advantage 
which we possess over the west is, the superiority of 
our market. Phere isa much greater disproportion 

between the prices, than -between the crops of the 
two sections of the country. ‘Our crops are some- 
thing less ; but the prices which we obtain for our 
produce are much higher than those of the-west. 
As to the prices too, of many articles, such as‘clo- 
thing and groceries, the advantage is with us}; the 
people of the west being obliged to pay ‘for the ex- 
pense of transportation, and also-the profits of the 
western retailer. 

In point-of health,the air of the west is not-so salu- 
brious asthat of the east. [he country being still. cov- 
eted with forests, its streams are noxious'; and be- 
ing too, a level country, its evaporations are great. 
‘These circumstances produce diseases of a .peculiar 
and fatal nature. Our mountains are entirely free 
from them. 

With respect ‘to religious -privileges, ‘morals, 
means of education, and social intercourse, the west 
is at present, and willbe for same time to come, far 
inferior.to the -east. 

As to-relations and ‘friends, which emigrants fre- 
quently leave behind them, every one will judge for 
himself ; but surely to.a disinterested and suscepta- 
ble heart, this sacrifice is not inconsiderable. When 
persons of this cast of character reflect upon the 
fleeting nature of time, its vicissitudes, and the need 
which they frequently feel of the society and solace 
of their ‘friends, they will -wish to spend with them 
the days of their pilgrimage, to participate with them 
in the little joys of life, and to commune together 
upon the hopes of a better world. 

In concluding my reflections upon the subject of 
emigration, Il may observe that in no .case is it nec- 
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essary for the people of the east to-emigrate to the 
western country: ‘There: is in'the.former an ample 
field for labour ;:and the reward of this labour js 
sufficient for every rational purpose of life. Whilst 
men complain of labour, they add to it by specula 
ting upon foreign means of enjoyment, when at the 
same time they possess every source of: happiness, 
excepting gratitude and contentment.. Many: per- 
sons, by extravagance, . become embarrassed, and 
then censure the times, and complain of their lotin- 
stead of applying to industry and economy for re- 
lief, Economy will perform wonders. Nothing 
is more true thin the adage thata penny saved is 
apennyearned. ‘The state of things, for several 
years past, has been teaching us a salutary lesson 
upon this subject; and all can now live within their 
income without wounding-their:pride. Ia econo. 
mising; however, we must avoid parsimony, which 
soon leads to avarice—the source of al} crime, and 
all lirtleness. 

[ have already-written much ; -but, according to 
my journal, it is. still. February, | have progress. 
ed only: within sixty miles of the Heights of Queens- 
ton; and the storms of winter still rape. 

In my course through: the western: pacts of the 
state of New York, I generally travelled within for- 
ty miles of Like Ontario... In this part of the coun- 
try many.of the people» entertain: strange 10 ions 
respecting supernatural agencies. Solitude, whilst 
it strengthens the mind, and fortifies the heart of the 
well-informed, renders the ignorant timid and super- 
stitious. The whisper of their forests, and the echo 
of their hills, alarm their unenlizhted imaginations. 
Those inhabitants of the west, of whom ! am now 
speaking, believe in witchcraft, and often suppose it 
the sonese of disease both in man and beast. Whilst 
on the borders of Oatario, I stopped for a few mo- 
ments at alog hst where there was a man in a con- 
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vulsion fit. During the operation of the malady, 
my attention was attracted by the conversation of 
two young women upon the subject. One of them 
observed that ifa garment of the man should be ta- 
ken off and thrown into the fire, the fit would leave 
him, and never again return. The other assented 
to the idea ; bnt the prescription was not attended 
to. Perhaps they were afraid of being bewitched 
themselves. It is a very commen idea too, in the 
remote parts of New-York, that if a man should 
shoot an owl with his rifle, it would be rendered so 
crooked as never to throw ball true again. 

I may here say a word of the back-woodsmen. 
"hey ave hardy, active, industrious, and in the em- 
stoyment of the ase, wonderfully strong and dex- 
terous. But, with respect te manners, some of 
them are no iess rude than the wilds which they in- 
hubit. 

The upper part of the state of New.York is, com- 
paratively, a wilderness. There are here many In- 
dian reserves. They are solitary places ; th-y are 
dark spots on the face of civilization. ‘The tawny 
nhabitants of these gloomy forests generally estab- 


? t 
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ish themselves inthe most remote situations, and 
nder the access to them indirect and difficult. 
Whenever | entered their villages, they seemed, by 
their manner towards each other, to say: ‘ this 
civil wretch has found out our retreat.”? ‘There is 
a shyness and wildness in their aspect, no less sig- 
nificant than such a declaration. No cause of.won- 
der is it, that these persecuted’ beings look witha 
jealous eye upon the descendants of those Europe- 
ans, who drove their ancestors from the pleasant re- 
pions‘of the east. They see no end to the avarice, 
the claims, or the progress of white men ; and view 
themselves between the horrors of civilization, and 
the illimitable expanse of the Pacific ocean. 
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Barbarous as are the Indians of North America, 
they possess much greatness, and many virtues. 
Considering their prejadices against us, which pre- 
yidices are incident to. their education, and 
by no means groundless,. they evince much fox- 
bearance, and even friendship towards us. 

Near one of the Indian reserves, 1 met five of 
toese children of nature. As I had not seen one for 
fifteen years before, I was much interested in their 
appearance. In approaching them I presented a 
grave but friendly aspect. Their gravity at first 
exceeded mine, but they soon became rather sociable, 

fter some little conversation we parted, not, how- 
ever, until they had taken much notice of my 
“‘ warm drase.” In the course ofa few hours, [ 
passed what is called an Indian Opening. It wasan 
exposed situation of many miles in extent ; the 
weather was severe, the snow deep, and the wind 
continually whirled it about the unsheltered travel: 
ler. 

Not kaowing the extent of this opening,and fearing 
that night might find me without fuel, or materials 
for a tent, 1 exerted myself to reach in seaoon, the 
adjoinine wood. By this means I became fatigued, 

and very much in want of refreshment. Thad no 
provisions with me, and indeed no means of carrying 
any. soon perceived, in the edge of the forest, a 
small log hut; but poverty resided there, and I 
could obtain only an ear of corn; this, however, I 
fouad palatable and nutritious. Dyonysius*® did not 
like the fare of the public tables, under the instiru- 
tions of Lycurgus, because, as the cook said, it was 
not seasoned with fatigue and hunger. ‘Towards 
evening, as I was travelling through a dark wood, 
i discovered what [ presumed to be aa Indian trail, 
and, for the sake of adventure, concluded to follow 
its It snowed fast, darkness was approaching, and 
* "Phe tyrant, 
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the wilderness presented a dreaty aspect. Had not 
my heart been afraid of me, it would have communi- 
cated a secret alarm to my imagination, and then I 
should have seen around me a thousand ambuscades. 
But I had so often cried down to its contemptible 
obtrusiveness, that it feigned, at least, a tranquil 
moad. . 

The snow was deep, and the track exceedingly 
serpentine ; so that I seemed, occasionally, to be 
travelling back to the point at which I commenced 
the adventure. It, however, finally led me over a 
gradual descent into a dark plain. The first evt- 
dence which I had of there being human habitations 
here, was afew sticks of recently cut wood piled a- 
bove the snow. Soon after, I heard the distant bay 
vi dogs. At length I came in open view of a large 
collection of wigwams. It was now, however, so 
dark, and it snowed so fast, that I could only see 
obscurely the objects which presented themselves. 
But upon going nearer, my attention was arrested 
by the appearance of many Indians, going in their 
blankets, from several of the huts to a long and low 
building, which I afterwards aseertained was their 
council house. Thinking that I should here have 
a good opportunity to see many of the Indians to- 
gether, | knocked at the door, lifted the latch, and 
entered. I made a slight bow, and took off my cap. 
They presented me, in return, a serious and unmo- 
ved aspect, but offered me aseat. Soon after, I 
thought that I perceived in them some degree of tt- 
midity. They had, within a few days, been per- 
forming some religious ceremonies, and were, 
probably, unusually superstitious. They had been 
wearing masks, for the purpose of driving the evil 
spirit from their village ; and, perhaps, they began 
io think that they had not effected their objeet. I 
endeavoured, however, to render my society agree- . 
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able tothem. When I entered the council house, 
there were about fifty or sixty personsthere. ‘he 
building was about eighty feet long, and about 
twelve or fourteen wide. Across the beams over 
head were several poles, hanging from which were 
some traces of mouldy corn; and on each 
sile of the building were benches for seats. There 
wasno floor to the house, and at each end of it 
there was, upon the ground, a large council fie. At 
a little distance from these, there were two parties 
engaged in a war-dance. This 1s a custom which 
thesa Indians will not relinquish. Some of them 
were naked, and many of them covered with orna- 
inents. They wore strings of trinkets around their 
ankles, the object oh which appeared to be to pro- 
duce musie in dancing. They also had much jew- 
elry in theirears and noses. In their war dances, 
they imitate every part of an engagement: the on- 
set, retreat of the enemy, pursuit, &c. Here the 
young warrior acquires a martial spirit, and the love 
of fame; and here too the aged veteran reminds his 
tribe of what he has done, and of what his spirit 
tellshim he could do again. During the dances, I 
was much interested in the appearance of a youth, a 
son of a chief, whose zeal for his nation caused him, 
inthe feigned pursuit of the enemy, to leap over 
the prescribed circle of the dance, into the fire. An 
old and decrepid chief too, here evinced no less de- 
votion to his country, His appearance excited ad- 
Miration and pity. He was emaciated by disease, 
scarred in battle, and bent with the weight of years. 
He evinced in his efforts the greatest energy of spir- 
it, whilst such was his decrepitude that he could not 
lift his eyes from the ground. His trinkets rattled 
upon his aged limbs, and his wheezing lungs sound- 
ed inhis hollow trunk. Poor child of nature ! —— 
Heaven careth for thee ! 
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‘The dances commenced with the beat of an cld 
kettle drum, and was ended by a rap with a club Up- 
on one ofthe benches. At the conclusion of each 
dance one of the chiefs addressed the company, and 
passed a piece of tobacco as a token, which they un- 
derstood much better than myself. 

In the course of an hour or two after I left this 
scene of war, I entered one of the huts. Many 
came here to see me, and seemed desirous to know 
from whence I came, whither Twas going, &c. A 
few ofthem could imperfectly speak English. An 
old chief attracted, by his ugliness, my particular at- 
tention. He was about sixty years of age ; his 
skin was course and shrivelled, his face was covered 
with scars, one of his eyes was protuberant, blood. 
shot and sightless, and his hair was matted by thick 
red paint, having the appearance of blood. Some 
of the men were likely, the old women squallid, and 
the young ones uninteresting. The children, howev- 
er, were pretty. 

It is said that the Indians of North America treat 
their wives with coldness and neglect ; but I am of 
a different opinion. Certain it is that their affection 
towards their offspring is lively and tender. 

After taking some refreshment I laid down upon 
deer skins, by a good fire, and slept well. Itrusted 
to my dogs fer security. In the morning I feasted 
upon venison, and conversed with several of the In- 
dians upon a variety of subjects, particularly upon 
the good will which ought to prevail among man- 
kind, without any reference to a difference of com: 
plexion. The Indians were very desirous of obtain- 
ing my dogs, and would have given me a very high 
price for them. I did not know but that they 


might wish me out of the way, for the purpose of 
procuring them. 





































‘The appearance of the village is interesting. It 
is situated upon a_ plain, and contains about one 
hundred huts. Through the centre of the village 
runs a narrew serpentine creek, which affords, in 
summer, an abundance of fish. On one side of the 
plain is a thicket of bushes, and on the other a 
pleasant rise of land. The name of the Creek is 
‘onewanto, and that of the tribe Tondanwandeys. 
Although in some little degree civilized, with 
spect to “arts, this tribe are still deplorably super- 
ious. Once aa they sacrifice two whire dogs 

cir deity, after painting them, decorating ate 
se bene and dancing around them. The sa 
cri if e- consists ia burning the dogs, and tc uaite 
their ashes to the winds. The ceremonies general- 
ly continue fourteen days, and end in a feast. 

The Tondanwanleys wor ee the sun, and also 

bury their dead inthe morninz, that the deceased 
persons may have time before fie hit to reach their 
relations in another world. In the grave they place 
the clothes, pipe, dish, spoon, &c. of the deceased, 

thinking that they will be wanted ina futare state. 
Over the graves of their friends these Indians make 
a hideous “howl, This tribe detest Pay and steal- 
ing ; and those who are innocent. of these crimes 
are supposed to goto theirrelations in a better world, 
where there-is a milder sky and plenty of game.-~ 
Those, on the contrary, who are guilty of these of- 
fences, wander from placeto place, and seek 
their friends in vain. These are their ideas of 
future pear es and pemshmients, 

The Pondanwandeys are mach troubled with the 
supposed existence of witchcraft; and not long 
since they burned one of their women wpon the sus- 
picion of her possessing such power. 

We -need not go tothe Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean for singular manners and customs. We fad 
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them here, and it is evident that: the manners and: 
customs of all uacivilized countries are, in many- 
particulars, very similar. Some.ef: them are dicta- 
ted'by nature, some arise: from-accident, and some 
are the effect of.tradition. 

Notwithstanding the ignorance of the Tondanwan. 
deys, in.one particular they leave civilized men far 
behind them: they will notisuffer any spirituous li- 
quorsto be brought into their village. This is an 
instance of: policy and self-denial of which even 
Sparta might have been proud. 

The language of these Indians appears very much’ 
like that: of the savage tribes of the North West. 
Coast of America. Most of their sounds are either 
guttural or nasal ; bat principally the former. Their 
voice in conversation is-unpleasant 3. and particulare 
Jy.soin singing. The tones of the women, howev- 
er, are-soft and agreeable. 

The language of this tribe contains buta few: 
simple words ; they therefore express new ideas by 
combinations of terms, connected with such ges- 
tures, and other accompaniments of speech, as com- 
port with the real or fancied nature cf the subject: 

It is not: uncommon for these Indians to travel 
fifty. leagues from home for the purpose of hunting. 
They. employ the principal part of-the summer in 
the chase. Jn autumn they, again engage. in the 
business. This is their most. important season, on 
account:of the greater. relative value of furs, Dur- 
ing the winterthey return home, laden with peliry, 
smoaked flesh of various kinds, and the fat of bears. 
iuast season they were very successful. 

Jn hunting, Indians are exceedingly industrious. 
and indefatigable; but in every: other employment 
they are very indolent. It is probably owing to the 
latter circumstance, that they suffer their women to 
be the bewers of wood, and the performers of other 
servile work among them. From this practice has, 
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“probably, arisen the idea, that Indians treat‘theiy 
wives with severity. 

The belief of the Tondanwandeys, relative to a 
‘future state, is very-simple and interesting. The 
death of friends is oneof the greatest trials of life: 
and is-calculated to produce the happiest influence 
upon the human heart. It alienates cur affections 
from this world, and directs them to. the happy a- 
bode of departed spirits: The desire of meeting 
our friends in a better ‘state of existence, renders 
Heaven doubly dear tous ; and combines at once 
the tenderness of affection, the hope of glory, and 
the fear of God. The-poor indian fears nothing-so 
much as the permanent loss of his ‘friends ; and 
‘finding them in a better world constitutes, with him, 
tthe bliss of Heaven. 

I continued at the Indian village until about noon 
of the next day. Before leaving it, I purchased a 
pair of deer-skin moccasons. It having snowed the 
preceding night, my path through the wood was-¢b- 
literated. After travelling a mile or two I became 
completely bewildered ; and although J had a pock- 
et compass with me, I thought it best to return to 
the village, and obtain some directions from the In- 
dians ; but as it was still snowing fast, ‘my track in 
this direction could not, at length, be distinguished 
rom the impression made by masses of snow, falling 
from the trees. Tam-unable to do justice to the 
solitude of my situation. It was profound and in- 
structive. he force of thought and luxury of sen- 
timent, which the wilderness inspires, is indiscriba- 
ble. Here man feels, at once, humble and exalted. 
Silence, with a voice of thunder, maintains the cause 
of virtue, and the human:soul experiences the tran- 
quil ardour of immortal hopes. 

Much exertion at length brought me to the place 
where, the evening before, I noticed the Indian 
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which I saw several Indians enter, and knocked : 































path. Having been plunging through the snow for 
some time, without taking any notice of my dogs, 
I found, when I stopped to rest, that one of them 
was missing. After waiting some time for his are 
rival, I went back about two miles, and found him 
lying in the snow. As soon asl had come within 
a few rods of him, he aroseand ran further from me, 
but at the same time appeared desirous of conyinc- 
ing me of his devotion, by smiles, and the wagging 
of his tail. By his manner he seemed to say: I 
wish to be faithful, but I am weary, and see no end 
to our travel. Lameness, however, was the cause 
of his discouragement. It appeared, that one of 
his feet was frozen. 

In the course of a day or two from this time, I 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the Tuscarora In- 
dians. They are situated on.a ridge of hills, lead- 
ing to whieh there are several very romantic passes. 
I visited them early in the morning. At this time 
the weather was very cold, and there was no path 
through the deep snow excepting some imperfect 
tracks made by themselves. In clambering up 
these hills, walking on the narrow footing of their 
sides, and supporting myself by the little bushes 
which had grown from the veins of the rocks, my 
mind dwelt upon Switzerland, and I almost imagin= 
ed myself a Chamois hunter. 

When I had come within view of the village, sev- 
eral Indians were about their wigwams, but upon 
seeing me, they all entered them, and shut the doors. 
"The Tuscaroras, as well as the ‘Tondanwandeys, had 
been sacrificing their dogs, and wearing their masks, 
and their imaginations, no doubt, were rather lively. 
But whatever may have been their impressions cons 
cerning me, they apyeared, at first, very inhospita- 
ble. I went to the doer of one of the buts, into 
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but all was silence. Not wishing to be obtrusive, I 
then went to another ; and here, too, all was silence. 
I knew not what to make of these appearances, and 
thought that the Indians might be preparing to 
Shoot me through the door ; but feeling that I had, 
in a state of nature, at least an imperfect right to seek 
under one of their roofs a resting place or a drink of 
water, 1 opened the door and walked in. There were 
here several Indians, and they all appeared timid. 
By my manner, however, I soon convinced them of 
my pacific disposition ; and they, at length, became 
a little sociable. 

There is a missionary among the Tuscaroras 3 
but I understand that he meets with much Opposi- 
tion from them. They, like other unchristianized 
men, point to the bad conduct of many of those, 
who have always possessed the light of revelation.— 
This argumentis plausible; and, to them, it appears 
conclusive. In fact, however, it is very unsound, 
There are individuals among this tribe, who threat. 
en the most bleody destruction upon those of their 
nation, who shall embrace the christian religion. 

I may add, that we expect too much from savages, 
in relation to this subject. Before we attempt to 
make christians of them, we ought to make them ra- 
tional men; we ought first to persuade them to a 
dopt the manners and customs of civilization: we 
ought first to teach them the elements of literature. 
By these means their minds would become so en- 
larged and strenpthened, as to enable them to under- 
stand the most plain and simple truths of the gospel; 
and in understanding they would appreciate them. 

In endeavouring to instruct savages in religion 
without taking these previous steps, little or no suc- 
cess can rationally be expected. The narrowness 
of their views prevents them from understanding the 
farce of its precepts ; and therefore they will prefer 
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their own superstitions to what they consider ours. 
Savages, with respect to this subject, should be 
treated like little children ; their letters should first 
be taught them, and then their catechism :— 


“ God sees from whole to part; 
But human soul, must rise from individual to:the whole.” 


The Tuscarora Indians emigrated from North 
Carolina very early in the seventeenth-century, and 
were adopted by the Oneidas. It is said that they 
were, originally, of the same.nation. 

Soon after my little excursion to the Tuscaroras, 
I arrived at Lewistown; the place which made so 
great a figure in the news-paper annals of the late 
war. Itis avery small village. Opposite to this 
place, across the river Niagara, are the heights of 
Queenstown. The portage, rendered necessary by 
the falls of Niagara, commences at this part of the 
Straits; this being the head of ship navigation from 
Lake Ontario. 

From Lewistown I.proceeded down, along the 
east bank of the river, to Fort Niagara. Colonel 
Pinkney, who. commanded there, is a man of a noble 
aspect and elegant manners. From him and_his la- 
dy I experienced a hospitable and kind reception. 
Whilst at the Fort I was: surprised to find that the 
River Niagara and Lake Ontario never freeze. 
This is a fact of which] was ignorant. 

On.the opposite side of the Niagara, ts the field 
where Gen. Brock fell; and on this side is the 
monument.of Colonel Christie :— 


« T have seen a tomb by a roaring stream, 
The dark dwelling of a chief.” 


Colonel Christie was a truly brave and devot- 
ed soldier ; and General Brock, thougha foe, was 
distinguished for conduct, courage and humanity. 
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Fort Niagara is situated on the east bank of the 
river of this name, at its junction with Lake Onta- 
rio, This ts a veryimportant post-. The Fort wa 
built by the French in 17513; and in 1759 it was 
taken by the British General Johnson,, after defeat- 
ing the French army near that place. The vicinity 
of the Fort was, originaily, the. peculiar country of 
the [roquois, or Six. Nations.. As to the causes of 
Lake Ontario, never freezing, itis evident that they 
must be local and peculiar, Lake Erie, which is 
not so far north, freezes hard. ‘This circumstance 
shows, that congelation. does not depend so much 
upon latitude, as upon other circumstances. Ab- 
stractedly it is otherwise 3 but relative. to. peculiar 
Jocal causes.the-position is correct.. in Hudson’s 
Bay, the weather in winter is intensely cold ; yet 
this place is qnly in the latitude of London. [t i 
generally haa ‘to. be intolerably. cold at the 
North Pole; but the fact. may be otherwise. The 
idea arises from.an abstract survey.of the nature of 
latitude, and: from connecting it with. the known 
temperature of a particular situation. It is known to 
be very cold in that part of Greenland which lies on 
the coast of Baffin’s § Bay ; and the inference drawn 
is, that the weather is much more so at the North 
lw ae But, it may as well be said that because it is 
cold on the river Piscataqua, it is much more so on 
the river Th: ae and yet here the fact contradicts 
the argu ment. In some. places under.the Equator, 
the weather is as mild in summer as it isin New Eng- 
. and 5 why therefore, may it not be as warm in 
winter at the North Pole, as in the latter place > In 
ait of analogy the question is unanswerable. But 
there is a more direct argument: in some situations 
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under the equator, there is perpetual snow. 1am a- 
war er e, however, that this depends upon mee ttude. Itis 
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sald that there. is ed Ra ice at. the North Pole; 
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but the assertion cannot be correct. The surface of 
the North Pole consists either of land or ocean s if 
land it cannot become ice, and if ocean it must con- 
tinue in a liquid state ; for no ocean has ever been 
known to freeze : the depth of its water, and its per- 
petual undulatiin prevent such effect. Besides, in 
north latitudes as far as eighty or eighty-two, sea 
fogs are known to prevail, and these too prevent the 
congelation of the ocean. 

The influence of the sun upen the various parts 
of the earth, during its annual motion, isnot yet ful 
ly understood ; and the effeet of local causes 
adverse from or co-operative with such influence is 
yet to be learned.* 

As tothe mountains of ice, which have been 
seen in north latitudes, and which have been men- 
tioned as evidence of the perpetual frost of the North 
Pole, they, probably, floated from some neighboring 
bays, such as Baffin’ss Hudson’s, &c. and were 
formed by the accumulation of several masses of IGE» 
which were created onthe surface of these bays, and 
also by the additions of snow and rain. This last 
idea seems to be sanctioned by the fact, that from 
these mountains, as they are called, rivulets of fresh 
water, produced by their gradual dissolution, have 
been known to distil from their summit. 

“© Local and peculiar causes,” with respect to 
climate, do, in all probability, operate every where. 
it is, in many cases, as cold in lower, as in higher 
latitudes. In the latitude of the Island of St. Jo- 
seph, it is as cold in winter, as it isat Quebec. One 
of the great causes of a diverfity of climate, beyond 
that which is produced by latitude, may be fourd 


*It is the intention of the writer to attempt, as soon as 
he can make the necessary arrangements, to penetrate te 
the North Pole,and to find a North-West passage by land. 
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in the difference between land and sea air; and 
yet this cause may, in some cases,be so controuled by 
an adverfe cause, as to be rendered inoperative. 
Upon the first idea, however, it may be warmer at 
the North Pole than onthe Arctic Circle s indeed, in 
the former place,the weather may be quite moderate, 
even in winter. Another circumftance in support 
of this suppofition may be adduced: it is well 
known that the earth itself is*productive of heat. 
In the United States, its Agere lath iS, perhaps, 
from thirty to fifty degrees. At the North Poise tiie 
Surface of the globe must be,‘during a part of the 
year, heated to’a much greater degree ; even allow- 
ing, as will be proper, for the difference between the 
éapacities of land and water, to imbibe heat. At 
the Poles, the heat of their surface, during those 
months in which the fun, as to them, does not set, 
must be intense; and for this heat to evaporate, would 
require a considerable time, even during the total 


absence of us sun. In Russia, vegetation is fo 
rapid, that the work of sowing and reaping is fre= 


quently accomplished in six weeks ; and in the lati- 
tude of eighty, the heat in summer is,so great as to 
melt the pitch in the seams of vessels, tosuch a de- 
gree as to endanger their safety. 

In advancing the foregoing theories, respecting 
local and peculiar climate, for the purpose of 
throwing some light upon the unfrozen state of Lake 
Gitarid during the winter season, I have, perhaps, 
taken too ePLEN A: arange 3 but the subject is, jn 
its nature, inexhaustible.. My concluding reflec- 
tions upon this Moe will have a more particular 
app! ic ation to it 


. 


Some of the causes of Lake Onitario never freez- 
ing are, probably, the depth of its water, and its ex. 
posure to winds. Frost is, in its Hla dbe! heavy ; 


and therefore shallow water gets chilled sooner, and 
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seoner freezes. As soon as the surface of water 
becomes impregnated with frost, its weight presses 
it to the bottom, and a new supply rises to take 
its place. Thus, a revolution is continued, until 
the whole mass becomes chilled to a certain degree, 
and then the surface congeals. The necessary quan- 
tity of cold in the mass, to produce this effect upon 
the surface, is about thirty degrees. The depth of 
Lake Ontario is very great. Attempts to ascertain 
its depth have, in many places, been in vain : various 
parts of the centre have been sounded with a line of 
three hundred and fifty fathoms, without success. 
Tt must require a great degree, and a long continu- 
ance of cold, so to chill so deep a body of water, as 
to produce tl. congelation of its surface. 

As to the influence of wind, it produces, as has 
been observed, an undulation of water, so as to pre- 
vent that regular operation of frost, which is neces- 
sary to congelation. The land on the north east of 
Lake Ontario, is low ; and the Lake is frequently ag- 
itated by storms. 

Ass another supposed cause of the unfrozen state 
#f this lake in the winter season, it may be presum- 
ed that there are beds of salt at the bottom of this 
body of water, which neutralize, in some measure, 
the elements of fiost, as they descend beneath the 
surface. There are numerous salt springs on both 
sides of the Lake, and in its immediate vicinity. 

Further : there is reason to believe, that there are 
warm springs in the bed of this lake. In the vicinity 
ef it, on the Canada side, hunters frequently 
mect with spots of ground, about two or three acres 
in extent, the surface of which is, in the winter, en- 
tirely free from snow ; and yet these spots are sur- 
rounded with snow to the depth of six or eight feet. 
Wpor these places the snow, when it falls, instantly 
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melts, both that which falls upon the ground, and 
upon the trees. 

I may add, that there are in several parts of N. 
America, particularly in the Missouri Territory, 
springs, the heat of which is about one hundred and 
fifty degrees. Such springs may exist in the bed of 
Lake Ontario, and if so, they would go far to prevent 
the influence of frost. 

Whilst at Fort Niagara, several little anecdotes oc- 
curred which, perhaps, are not worth mentioning ; 
they may, however, afford a momentary interest, 
and thereby reward me for exposing myself to 
the imputation of egotism and vanity. 

When I arrived at: the Fort, I was much weathe 
er-beaten ; and, according to the sea-phrase, it was 
high time for me to put into some harbor and repair 
damages. Just before reaching this post, I under- 
stood that Colonel Pinkney commanded there; and 
notwithstanding the roughness of my appearance, I 
wished to become acquainted with him. 

I have always thought it both proper and politic 
for a gentleman, in a strange place, if he makes 
himiself known at all, to introduce himself to men of 
the first consideration ; and after this step, to leave 
them totake the lead in every thing respecting their 
cultivation of his acquaintance. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if the persons to whom he introduces 
himself are gentlemen, he will be treated well, and 
they will consider his confidence inthem a comph- 
ment; but if they should not treat him with due re- 
spect and attention, he may well pride himself in his 
superiority, and pity their false views of true great- 
ness. 

Upon entering the Fort, I met an Irish soldier, 
who seemed to possess all the characteristic hospi- 
tality and friendship of his countrymen. He, by my 
request, very readily conducted me tothe Colonel’s 
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quarters; aed, no doubt taking me for a man of his 
own cloth, said: in farth ye shall want for nothing 
hare 3? I'can geve yea good bade,” &c. | repeatedly 
thanked the honest fellow, and excused myself by 
saying that I should stop only an hour. 

At the Colenel’s quarters, | requested ‘his waiter to 
inform him, that a stranger wished for the privilege 
of introducing himself. The waiter, being a spruce 
lad of seventeen, no doubt thought much better of 
himself than of me: it being not easy’ for one in- 
common life, and of but little experience, to perceive 
a gentleman under so rough a garb as was mine. 

he servant probably represented me to the colonel 


the Canada shore. The first idea might well exist : 
as, having travelled many days in the eye of a high 
wind, my complexion had become very dark: But, 
however this may. have been, the servant returned 
with an answer, which rather moved my yankee spir- 
it: the colonel wished to know whether I could= not 
inform him, through the waiter, of what I wanted. 
I replied, emphatically, no; and added, tell colonel 
Pinkney again, that a stranger wishes for the privi- 
lege of introducing himself. 

Before the servant’s return, the Irishman had ob- 
tained a brother Pad-to come and see the man in fur. 
After staring at me for a minute, the new-comer 
said —“' sare, ar ye last?” Y looked at him with a stea« 
dy aspect, and replied, emphatically, lost Jost? Fhe 
fellow dropped his eyes and drew back, his comrade, 
at the same time, declaring, in true Irish lingo,‘ by 
St. Patrick, yed batre mind what ye re about !—that mon 
has got more sance in his laile fanger than we've in both of 
oure hades.” This unexpected compliment was no 
less gratifying to my vanity than contributive to my 
amusement. 


Ina moment after, the colonel’s waiter returned ; 
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and, in rather a surly manner, said, “you may go in 
now.’’ I approached the parlour door, which was 
nearly shut; and here placing myself upon its thresh- 
old, and gently pushing tke door fully open, I made 
my bow—; at the same time taking off my cap, and 
bringing my rifleto an order. Whilst in this situa- 
tion, I said, Sir, Ihave the misfortune to be an en- 
tire stranger to you; butI have taken the liberty to 
introduce myself. The colonel received and enter- 
tained me in a very liberal and polite manner ; and 
even invited me to sojourn with him for some days. 
Having, however, conversed with him, upon a varis 
ety of topics, for about a half hour, I arose, told him 
my name, place of residence, Cestination, &c. and: 
bade him farewell. 

Opposite to Fort Niagara, on rhe Canada side of 
the river,is the town of Newark. It is a consider- 
able settlement, and contains some handsome build- 
ings. just above this place on the same side of the 
Niagara, is situated Fort George. From Lewis- 
town to Lake Ontario the river Niagara may wel! 
be termed beautiful: itis about one third of a mile 
wide,is deep enough to float the largest ships, and 
its current moves silently about three miles an hour. 
The banks of the river present a pleasant appear- 
ance; and the Heights of Queenstown afford an in- 
teresting view of the adjacent country. The dis- 
tance from Lewistown to fort Niagara is about seven 
miles. Above the latter are the famous five-mile 
meadows. They are very small; but little objects 

ecome great when connected with great events ; 
and, upon the same principle, little men create f 
themselves temples of fame, which the weight o 
fy might crush. 

Upon leaving the fort I proceeded back to Lew- 
istown; and, after dark, pursued my way towards 
Niagara Falis. Sometimes, when not near any hab- 
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itation, I travelled from day-licht to twelve o’clock 
at night. My object in taking this course, was, so 
to shorten the nights, asto render my situation dur- 
ing them more secure, and Jess uncomfortable. So 
heavy, frequently, was the travelling, that with 
great exertion I could not, during this period, pro= 
gress more than twenty miles. During my walk 
from the fort, along the bank of the river, I reflect- 
ed upon the battle of Queenstown, the subsequent 
devastations of the enemy upon this part of our in- 
land frontier; and the impolicy of our so generally 
employing fsiuelsen The next day: I made a min- 
ute of my ideas upon the subject, and now introduce 
them = with some additions. I am aware, however, 
that in taking this step, I shall oppose a national 
prejudice ; but I do it because, however much a man 
may wish for the good opinion of his fellow-citizers, 
he ought to r regard the interests ofthis country more. 
Tu every thing, excepting in the too general employ- 
ment of militia, our government has, in a greater or 


less degree, profited by experience. But in this par- 


ular, we seem to have been undaly influenced by 
ur too general idea of a standing army :—an idea 
wh ich at once calls forth ten thousand. vague ap- 
rehensions, and: condemns, without the ceremony 
bf a hearing) every suggestion of reason. We are 
not children ; and it is high time to put aside bug- 
bears. Our prejudices against standing armies are 
natural, and, in some respects, salutary but in flee- 
ing from the water, let us not-run into the fire. Fact 
sometimes less unpleasant than Bpprehedeur: 
re we ignorant, that we have already, always have 
had, and always shall have astanding army?- By a 
standing army, I mean a force raised for a perma- 
t purpose, and having no exclusive relation toa 
teof war. Sucha force, under the existing dis- 

pa sition of man, is-essential-to the security of every 
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gevernment, however peaceful may be “tts 

The only question upon this subject, is,—how larg 
our regular army opght to be? Here we are 
guard against many evils, which might proceed fror 
either extreme :—from a very large, or a very sma 
Standing army. 

By avery large standing army, the counsels of 
the nation might be too much influenced by the pri- 
vate interest and feelings of military men; unpatri- 
otic ambition might employ this force to the worst 
ef purposes ; its maintenance would be inconsistent 
with rational economy ; and an unnecessary part of 
our population would, comparatively, be kept in 
idieness. 

But, both security and true economy require, that 
we should have an established, permanent, and well 
organized force, sufficiently numerous, and ready at 
a moment’s warning to meet, with success, the in- 
vaders of our Jand-; or to-reduce, with promptitude, 
our Indian enemies. These are the first - objects of 
such an establishment ; the others are,—to furnish a 
national standard of military tactics; to make, ina 
short time, real soldiers of our militia, when a sud- 
den necessity fora great army shall call them into 
actual services and lastly, by mingling both kinds 
of force, to afford the militia support and-confidence 
in the hour of battle. 

As to our militia, they should beinstructed for 
the sole purpose of enabling them more effectually 
to defend their own fire-sides, and of furnishing a 
nursery for the ranks of our regular army, whenev- 
er-enlistments into them shall be necessary. Cour- 
ageous as eur militia are, they are not, generally 
speaking, an efficient force 5 and by employing them 
as a substitute for regular trodps, we unnecessarily 
increase expence, sacrifice valuable lives, and expose 
at once,the safety and the reputation of the country. 
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i have a very high opinion of the courage of my 
sountrymen ; but courage without discipline always, 
excepting in cases of bad conduct on the part of the 
enemy, results in general confusion, and individual 
sacrifice. By employing militia in actual Services 
we throw away the best and most productive part 
of our population. If the nation could see the 
dreadful aggregate of our militia, who have fallen 
victimsto the dangers and diseases of the camp, mere- 
ly because they were militia, there would be a gener- 
al mourning ; and the nation would forever abandon, 
in relation to this subject, its present policy. It is 
a system dictated by false ideas of economy, by a 
tco general eulogy of our militia, and by groundless 
fears with respect to a regular force. 

Our militia have, at times, performed wonders 5 
but they have likewise often been the cause of des 
feat and disgrace. 

We ought not unnecessarily to employ militia in 
actual service. To do so is’ to be careless of our 
population; and our population is our wealth. 
Great-Britain cannot support her subjects ; she 
may well, therefore, sacrifice them in unnecessary: 
wars. Her territory is comparatively small ; whilse 
ours is almost unlimited. None of our citizens 
should be sent into the field of battle without the 
confidence and conduct, which discipline gives, 
Our militia, as I have said before, are the most 
valuable and productive part of our population ; 
and they aresent into the field under the most unfa- 
voarable circumstances. Many of them have never 
slept a night from under their maternal roof. They 
have heard their fathers speak of cther times, and 
their youthful hearts pant for the service of their 
country ; but when the novelties of the’ camp, the 
music and the parade of military. life cease to ins 
spire them, they lose, for a time, much of. their eas 
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terprize and spirit. This very circumstance dispos- 
es them to disease ; and this very circumstance tends 
to render disease fatal. They are entirely unac- 
customed to the habits and employments of a camp 5 
and their health is greatly exposed, by means of the 
number of troops collected, by being encamped in 
insalubrious situations, and by modes of living, t» 
which they are entirely unaccustomed. Ina time of 
peace, new recruits may be located in, small sum- 
bers, in healthy situations, and the habits of the raw 
soldier be gradually changed. 

| But a militia force is not efficient. Discipline is, 
generally speaking, absolutely necessary to success. 
| It produces in battle a sense of general, and in some 
| measure of individual security. The soldier in an 
engagement knows, that he must take his chance, 
| and he is willing to take it; but it is because he has 
a confidence in the general security of the army, that 
he stands his ground: for let him know that there 
will be a rout of his party, and he will at once bes 
come sensible of the extraordinary risque which he 
must run, and will endeavour to save himself by 
: flight. In proportion to the discipline of an army 
| will be the general and individual confidence of the 
troops. Besides, there is a great difference between 
individual and general courage. Individual cour- 
age is less common than is supposed. A party of 
men may fight pretty well in company, when, as in- 
dividuals, they would, under similar circumstances, 
act acowardly part; it is a sense of mutual support, 
which checks their fears, and furnishes them with 
confidence. 

Where there is discipline,—where every individu- 
| al feels that he is supported by all the rest,—this 
gives him confidence ; and confidence ts force. 

Among militia the cowardice of a few will dis- 
| organize the whole ; and when broken and hard push- 
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ed, it ig impossible for them to rally. But regular 
troops, ‘when broken, can, in ordinary cases, readi- 
ly form again ; anc, although their-ranks ‘may be 
thinned | by the fire of the enemy, they are immedi- 
ately filled, order is maintained, the army, though 
reduced, is still anarmy; and, although overpow- 
ered; they fight, not like a rabble, but like true sol- 
diers.. Their manouvres too, upom which the result 
of an engagement much depends, are perforn ed 
promptly, and in order ~ Indeed, asoldier,in a well 
disciplined army, is a mere machine; he is a part-of 
a 4 oi whole, has no- will of his own, and moves 
only by the direction of his commanders. «Had eur 
force, at the attack upon the city of Washingien, 
been of such a class, what a glorious defence would 
have been-made! They would have planted them- 
selves before it, and inthe name of everything dear, 
and sacred, and terrible; would have resisted its un- 
principled invaders. 

Our militia, as has been observéd, sometimes per- 
form wonders ;but these are exceptions to a gener- 
al rule; and exceptions are a poor ground for the 
establishment of a general otinanle In a pell-mell 
contest, militia. will fight with effect, because the 
mode of fighting is, on both sides, of the same kind. 

Jere our militia would prevail over that of any oth- 
er nation. And were our-troops always well disci- 
plined, they would always, excepting in cases of ac- 
cident, overcome the regular troopsopposed to them. 
These effects would arise from the people of this 
country possessing more animal vigour, and.more 
moral force than any other people. 

‘Our militia may soon be made good soldiers, be- 
cause they are intelligent, and have already received 
some military instruction~ -1 speak of them in com- 
parison with the militia of other countries. Much 
discipline, and the scenes and avocaticns of the 
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camp should be familiar to soldiers, before they are 
brought into the field. By teaching them ries first 
edsons; at the. point of the bayonet, immense sacri- 
fices are made, both of reputation and of blood. 

‘The expence too of maintaining a militia force, is 
much greater than that of supporting a-regular ar 
my. "The former must be more numerous ‘than the 
Recor ; and, of course, their wages and provisions 
must amount to more. 

Our military establishment should, to. say the 
least, be sufficiently large to enable us to move, 
whenever necessary, a well organized, well disci- 
plined, and efficient force against oun savage neigh- 
bours. Such a kind of force-is the only proper one 
to meet the fatigues aad. dangers of Indian wartare. 
It is time for the Nation to be heart-sick. of inefii- 
cient military efforts, defeat and massacre. The I[n- 
dians may be conquered ; but:the genius of a Jack- 
son, thousands of ‘ennesseeans, much time, and a 
vast expence should not, in this country, be requi- 
site to overthrow a few hundred Seminoles. A well 
organized, and well appointed force of one thousand 
men could effect such an object in thirty days after 
Jeaving the proper place of ren: dezvous.—I say one 
thor iéand men, because-a atte force is more decid- 

edly efficient than a'small one. Militia, under or- 
dinary circumstances, are put imto the utmost con- 
fusion by the whoop, and yell, and onset, of Indians 5 
and then a total butchery of them ensues. But let 
a regular force be employed, and. ordet and firmness 
wills resist the most furious, and unexpected attack ; 
and the next moment they will: marc +h on to WSOny 
Our celebrated fourth regiment at the battle of Tip- 
pecanoe proves this position. But for them, this 
engagement would have resulted like those of Brad- 
dock and St. Clair. 

The honour and the safety of the nation, demand 
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an ample and well organized military establishment. 

Wit th the love of liberty, and every other circum- 

stance in our favour, we have often, by only an equal 

force, been defeated; and this effect arose from our 

want of discipline. ‘The nation must have such a 

force as can be depended upon :—such a force as will 

pad a denarture from discipline more than the bay- 

tofthe enemy. Sucha force can be obtained 

atty iy fe ing to our best population, both officers 

his soldiers, such compensation and advantages as 

will, not only laduce them to engage in the service 

of the r country, but such as will be in themselves 

le ade aha as to render the service respecta- 

bie. A considerable part of the expence of such an 

escabl chu nt, might be defrayed by employing the 

troops in making roads, and in other internal im. 

provements, ‘This business would keep them from 

idleness, inure them to labour, and renderthem ac- 

quainted with those implements, which are employ- 
ed in Hobdernity ai in fortification, 

The present administration are, no doubt, dispos- 
ed to promote the respectability and safety of the 
nation; and the opposition have always been in fa- 
vour of a Feonsider em military and naval establish. 
ment. ‘The experience gained by our last contest 
with Great-Britain cost us much; and it ought 
not to be forgotten. ‘Both political parties in this 
country agree, that in peace we ought to be pre- 
pared for war. ‘That I do, however, consider war be- 
tween nations, seldom necessary, and a practice 
which places human nature upon the most humilia- 
ting ground, will fully appear when I reach, in the 
course of my tour, those fields of carnage, which 
forcibly speak to the lone traveller. 

The rapids of the river Niagara commence at a 
little distance above the celebrated falls,and termi- 
nate sear the narrows opposite to Lewiston. Be- 
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tween these two places the distarce is about sevea 
miles. 

That I might have a full view of the scenery in 
the vicinity of the falls, I travelled, during the 
evening of my leaving Fort Niagara, only two miles 
beyond Lewistown. Early the next morning I 
moved on, glowing with anticipation. The lofty 
and rude banks of this part of the river, the deafning 
clamour of the falls, and the huge clouds of vapour 
which arose from them, inspired me with a new and 
indiscribable emotion. The day too was dark, win- 
dy, and wild. Yet the sun shone bright ;—but the 
darkness did not comprehend it. 

Owing, perhaps, to the excitement occasioned by 
these circumstances, I expected too much. I con- 
fess that I was disappointed, both with respect to the 
height of the falls, and the quantity of water pro- 
pelled over them in agiven time. There is, howev- 
er, in their eterna! roar, a nameless solitude. For 
azes this roar has been ceaseless ; and it seems to 
speak of perpetual duration. 

The rapids just above the falls, excited much 
interest. Dark, furious, aod perplexed, they rus] 
on as though eager for destruction. Here the 
imagination suddenly becomes aroused, and with 
a sombre, yet vivid glance, surveys the oppo- 
site, and renowned plains of Chippewa and Bridge- 
water ;—then returning to the rapids, it hears, in 
the voice of their fury, the half-drowned vow 
of the warrior, and sees, in their mist, his falling 
steed, and brandished falchion. The trees near the 
fails were all prostrated by the weight of congealed 
vapour ;-auld seemed to worship, most devoutly, the 
Great Author of this grand spectacle. A lovely, 
yet fearful rainbow, arched the river below; and 
numerous gulls, were obscurely seen sailing through 
the thick exhalations which filled the whole space to 
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the Canada side.—Charon and his boat only were 
wanted to complete the scene. 

How impressive is the grand in nature! It with- 
draws the human mind from the trifling concerns of 
time, and points it to its primeval dignity, and lofty 
destinies. 

There are three divisions of the falls; and they 
are occasioned by two islands situated in the river. 
The whole describes acrescent. One of the islands 
is about four hundred yards wide, and the other a- 
bout ten yards. Perhaps the whole width of the 
islands and falls, including the curvatures of the lat- 
ter, is three quarters ofa mile. The height of the 
principal falls is about one hundred and fifty feet ; 
and the descent of the rapids, above the largest of 
them, is about sixty feet. One ean hardly avoid 
personifying this rush of water ; meeting, as it does, 
huge rocks and trees lying in every direction, and 
seeking, with a wild and furious velocity, a pas- 
sage tothe falls. Breaking and foaming, the rapids 
take a thousand courses, and with a restive spirit, 
seek the abyss below. The obstructions of the rap- 
ids appear to dispute their passage; and the whole 
scene is fury, uproar and destruction. The vapour, 
arising from the rapids, adds to the sublimity of the 
scene, by the obscurity with which it clothes their 
tremendous concussions. 

The icicles, pending from the sides of the banks 
contiguous to the falls, are, in the winter season, so 
tinged with the sulphurious particles which are min- 
gled with thetr strata, as to present, when stricken 
by the rays of the sun, a scintillating and bluish 
glare. 

A more particular account of the falls is deemed 
unimportant. I have endeavoured to give sucha 
description as Comported with my ideas and feelings, 
whilst in view of them. ‘These falls are, no doubt, 
a great natural curiosity ; and they will excite in all 
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much admiration and awe. But many of the des- 
criptions which travellers have given of them, are 
erroneous in point of fact, and ridiculous iu point of 
imagery. An English writer says, that their “noise 
and vapour would scarcely be equalled by the si- 
multaneous report and smoke of a thousand can- 
non.”? It is true, that the roar of the falls can at 
times be heard for thirty miles, or perhaps further ; 
and that their exhalations have been seen at the dis- 
tance of ninety miles; but these circumstances ex- 
ist only under peculiar states of the atmosphere, and 
the causes of them produce, upon the spot,a mnch 
less comparative effect. The falls, however, are in- 
deed tremendous; and they constitute the only vis- 
ible discharge of four vast inland seas. 

Tradition says, that the falls, of Niagara have, for 
a great length of time,. been receding ;—that they 
were originally situated at the foot of the rapids 
near Lewistown, a distance of seven miles from their 
present position. This idea is no doubt correct. 
Masses of rock must, from timeto time, have been 
shaken from the top and sides of the falls, by the 
continual abrasion of the rapids. Itis to be pre- 
sumed, that the falls will continue to move up to- 
wards Lake Erie; lessening the waters of the upper 
lakes, and increasing those of the lower, in propor- 
tion as the descent of the bed of the river above the 
present sittation of the falls may be greater, and the 
obstructions in it less. In the course of many cen- 
turies, the falls will, probably, reach Lake Erie it- 
self ; in which case the upper lakes may be partially 
drained, and Lake Ontario be overflown. It has 
been asserted, that this lake fills once in seven years. 
As to the time, this must be a whim; but there is 
reason to believe that the lake occasionally fills, 
because its sources are numerous and great, its 
discharge is not very ample, and high north east 
winds, which frequently prevail here, retard the 
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progress of the water towards the river St. Law- 
renee 

I may here more particularly notice Lake Onta- 
rio. Its lengthis about one hundred and seventy 
rniles, and its breadth about sixty miles. It contains 
a great many islands, nearly all of which are situat- 
ed at the easterly end of the lake. The principal 
islands are Amherst, Wolf, Gage, and Howe. The 
land on the north-east coast of this lake is Jow, and 
én some places marshy ; near Lake Champlain, how- 
ever, the country is somewhat mountainous. 

One of the islands in the river Niagara, of which 
I have spoken as contributing to a division of the 
falls, is called Goat Island. It belongs to Judge 
Porter, and contains about eighty acres. Its soil is 
excellent, and its timber valuable. Fiom_ the main 
land to this island a bridge has recently been built ; 
and I understand, that a hotel is soon to be erected 
on the island, for the accommodation of those who 
may visit the falls. 

The whole length of the river Niagara is about 
thirty-eight miles. Its width is various. From 
Lewistown to the falls it is very narrow, its banks 
high, and its bed consists of solid limestone. Above 
the falls the river, in some places, is three miles 
wide, and contains several large islands. Here its 
banks are low. At the ferry, about two miles from 
Lake Erie, the river is only about one mile wide ; 
and near the falls it again contracts, and thereby so 
compresses the water as greatly to increase its velo- 
city. The average depth of the river is from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet. The rapidity of its current, 
from the ferry to within a short distance of the falls, 
is about six miles an hour; but just above the for- 
mer its motion is much quicker. The navigation 
of the river, above the falls, is very dangerous. 

The principal of the islands just mentioned are 
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Navy, Grand, and Buck-horn. The growth of tim- 
ber upon them is principally hard wood, and their 
soil is‘of a superior quality. Grand island is fifteen 
miles in length. 

From the falls of Niagara 1 proceeded to Buffalo. 
The distance from the former place to Black Rock, 
is about twenty-two miles. ‘The way to it ts through 
a gioomy wood, between the trees of which one may 
occasionally see the river. Here the aspect was 
dreary. The snow was still very deep; the weath- 
er cold, windy and wild; the river presented a 
green appearance, was partially covered with mass- 
es of ice, and violently agitated by the spirit of an 
approaching storm. In this situation I met three 
Indians. We were thinking of a shelter.— We pas- 
sed each other, only with a mute and sympathetic 
glance. 

In the vicinity of the Lakes Ontario and Erie 
deeper snows fell, during the last winter, than had 
ever been known there ; and the severity of the 
cold was without a parallel. Many people on the 
Lakes, and in the woods were frozen to death. A 
hunter, who went into the wood for an afternoon, 
was so frozen as to render necessary the amputa- 
tion of his feet ; and it was not uncommon, in the 
upper part of the state of New- York, to see men, in 
consequence of the frost, moving upon crutches, 

It may be well for me here to mention some ad- 
ditional facts, in relation to the country through 
which I have passed since leaving Vermont. “Vhe 
face of it, from the Green Mountains to Niagara 
River, ts rather level than mountainoas ; there are, 
however; many high and steep hilis. On both sides 
of the Mohawk north and south, and from sixty to 
one hundred miles west from Albany, there are a 
number of considerable hiils. In the vicinity of 
these, particularly near Scoharie, the soil is of an in- 
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ferior quality. West of this to Lake Ontario is am 
extensive level, interspersed with gradual and gen- 
tle swells. Some of the slopes are extensive, and ré- 
sult in spacious flats, many of which are very rich. 
This is particularly the case on the Genessee. The 
north-easterly part of the State is hilly, and evea 
mountainous ; but some portions of this section of 
the country, especially near Black River, 13 very 
fertile. West of the Genessee, and more decidedly 
so in the vicinity of Buffalo, the soil is not remarka- 
bly good ; but on both sides of the river, along Lake 
Ontario, the land is much better. In various oth- 
er parts of the state the soil is almost inexhaustibly 
rich ; but, as is the case in all extensive tracts of 
country, there are here some poorlands. Genera!- 
ly speaking, the state is of immense force’in point of 
agriculture; and the means of conveying it to mar- 
ket are ample. North and south, the Hudson, pos- 
sessing a deep stream and gentle current, extends 
from New-York, the great maratime depo of the 
state, to the mountains between Lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence. From about the centre of 
this river, north and south, the Mohawk reaches to 
thin a very short distance of Lake Ontario; and 
etween Lake Champlain and Lake Erie, east and 

there are a great many small lakes and rivers, 
ich tender their waters to the public spirit of the 
te. It is the objeet of New-York to draw to her- 
f the trade of Vermont andthe Canadas. 

‘Phe western part of this state, was, during the revolu- 
tion, inhabiteé by the Six Nations of Indians, among 
whom were the Mohawks, a fierce and powerful 
tribe. Most of these nations aided the British dur- 
ing this great contest ; and the state, in many places, 
suffered much from their ravages. 

The land in this state is generally well timbered. 
The principal growth is the several kinds of oak, 
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of its tribut aty streams, e are 
hey of an inferior quality. -In the west too, 
: ks aap j ies A 
et :# lantities of sugar are made from the sap of 


e 
the m iple ; and in the woods are fourd be 
containing an almost incred! it} } 
A kind Providence has also BEnEre for our breth- 
ren of the west, innumerabie sa ni i which pro- 
duce fine white salt. This article can, in some ca- 
ses, be boushtr at the works, at twei aLy cents a bushel 

The day after leaving Niagara Fall 
Black Rock, proceeded on to Buffalo, and fo 
a creek of this name, crosse 
the ice. -I + ould have crossed the Niagara at Blac 
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Rock, fer the purpose of viewing Fort Erie, but the 
wind was-so 5 hi igh that no beat could have reached 
om opposite shore. This was a.great disappoint- 
menttome. My heart had Berard a saurel for 


the tribute of : amass 3ust Gay more 
in his hohe if: comparatively speaking, his sufferings 
have been.unnoticed, his gallant 
grave neglected. Who achi 
private. soldier. What fills 
parts of his country ?—his dead body. In eu 
and rewarding tie leaders of our armies, let 1 
forget the more frequeat sufferings, and the equ 
merits of the private soldier. 
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The battles of Chippewa, Niagara and Erie, are 
full of fame. ) 

Yn my way to Buffalo, I passed Fort Schlosser, 
and also a small battery at Black Rock. Here the 
: travels ris sensibly impressed by the contrast, be- 

tween the Linn solitary aspect of the adjacent 
country, and the scenes which it presented, during 
those military operations here, which furnish so 
bright a page in the records of American prowess : 
—then, the splendour and roar of battle !—Now, the 
death-sleep of the warrior, and the crimson shroud ! 
The distance from Black Rock to Buffalo is only 
two miles. The latter place was destroyed by the 
enemy during the last war; but since then it has 
been rebuilt, and now contains many elegant houses. 
Buffalo is a considerable place for business. ‘Its sit- 
uation is central, with respect to the trade of the 
City of New-York, and that of the upper Lakes. 
When I arrived at Buffalo, I had travelled twen- 
ty-four miles, without meeting any habitation, ex- 
cepting a véry few scattering log huts. Some of 
these were destitute of provisions; and at others of 
them a piece or bread, and a drink of water cost me 
we York shill ings. Not far from this place, my 
dogs, knowing no law but that of nature, and hav- 
ing forgotten my lecture to them upon theft, helped 
themselves to the first repast es leaving their 
master to foot their bills. According to the phra- 
seology of our Grand Juries, they very modestly 
‘took, stole, and carried away”? a picce of beef of 
the weight of three pounds, with an intention to 
convert the same to their own use. Hue and ahs 
was immediately made, not by the Hundred, nor by 
the Posse Commitatus, but by the power of the kitch- 
en. Notwithstanding carelessness, on the part of 
Mrs. Vixen, was the cause of this disastrous event 5 
yet numerous apologies were tendered to her, and 
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her lord, for the purpose of appeasing their vindic- 
tive spirit: the thieves, at the same time, were di- 
viding the spoil behind some neighbouring snow. 
bank. The vaiue of this sacrifice to canine hunger, 
was of no consequence to the traveller; but in this 
rare instance, money could not purchase pardon ; 
and my dogs were obliged to remain at some out- 
post until | renewed my march. 

On. Buffalo creek, which I have already mention- 
ed, and which is connected with Lake Erie, there is 
an Indian village inhabited by the Senecas. This 
tribe have a numerous settlement on the Genessce 
river, and several others ir the north-westerly part 
of Pennsylvania ; but their numbers are rapidly de- 
creasing, and they are probably the most worthless 
tribe in North America. 

In leaving Buffalo. crossed, as before stated, a 
Bay of Lake Erie on the ice. The distance across 
this Bay is about eight miles. For four and twenty 
hours previous to my reaching the Lake, appearan- 
ces indicated a violent storm. Jt commenced as I 
passed through Buffalo, and continued until after I 
had crossed the Lake. Such a snow storm I had 
never witnessed ;—indeed such a snow storm can 
scarcely be imagined. There was, for hours, a con- 
stant whirl of snow, without the least cessation. At 
noon it was night; the way could not be seen:— 
there was danger of perishing. 

My arrival on the other side of the Bay excited 
much curlosity. 

Lake Erie was, at this time, fast bound in ice. 
The whole country, excepting the evergreens, pre- 
sented the aspect of perpetual congelation. The 
freezing of Lake Erie probably arises, in part, from 
its being shallow. Its greatest depth does not ex- 
ceed fifty fathoms. 

This Lake derives its name from the Eries, a tribe 
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-of Indians once dwelling upon its: borders. ‘Fhe 


Lake 3 much level country; and a few considerable 
e 


hills. ‘This Lake is about three hundred miles in 
sngth, and seven handred in circumference. — Fol< 


ral) 


-distance is full four hundred miles. Fle growth of 


timber here is, generally, similar to that east of Bufe 


‘falo ; but the soil-is of greater fertility, and of easi- 


er.cultivation. It contains too, considerable lime- 
Stone; -and much animal and vegetable substance. 


“On the American side of the Lake there is an abun- 


dance of game. 

The islands of the Lake arenumerous. Some of 
them are Grose Isle, Isle Bois Bianc, St. George’s, 
Ship, Sandusky, Turtle, Put-in- Bay, and the Three 
Sisters. 

In some of these islands there are subterraneous 


passages, which abound with petrifactions. In that 


called Put-in-Bay there is a.considerable.cave, which 
1 shall by and by describe. 

On the 26th of February I had.commenced the 
long and solitary way, bounded on my right by Lake 
Erie, presenting an ocean of ice, and on my left by 
a vast wilderness, .In looking. back I remembered 
toils and.privations, which had puc my resolution to 
the test ; and in contemplating the prospect before 
me, the. swamps of the Sandusky and Miami forcibly 
presented themselves. Along the American sideof 
the Lake, especially the lower part of it, there are 
many. townships ;-some-.of them, however, are very 


‘inconsiderabie, some are-knewn only on paper, and 


between the former are large districts of country in 
a wilderness state. ‘Some of the settlements are vis- 


‘ited in the summer season by small vessels -on the 


sEuake. 
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Tn travelling from Buffalo to Detreit; I marched: 
upon the Lake about fifty miles. Sometimes I trev- 
elled near its margin, and sometimes at the distance 
of thirty or forty. miles from it. These numerous 
courses were taken, to enable meto See various parts 
of the country, and also-for the purpose of obtaining 

ame. 

The New-York. line, west-of Buffalo, is about for- 
ty miles from this. place.. The principal creeks 
within this line, and which are connected with Lake 
Erie are Eighteen Mile, Catheraugus and Silver 
Creek. Near to the mouth of the Catheraugus is 
another settlement of Seneca-Indians. 

The State. of Pennsylvania: is: bounded by this- 
Lake for the distance of about fifty-miles. The 
land here is very good. Presque Isle, situated a- 
bout twenty miles from the New-York line, is a con- 
siderable village, and will become.a place of impor- 
tance. 

Until about the first. of. March: the weather was 
unimterruptedly severe 3 and although the country 
is generally infested with bears and wolves, and fur- 
nishes. almost. every kind of game, Lhad. not, pre- 
vious to this period, seen any thing, relative to this 
particular, worthy of remark. All nature, fast 
bound in the icy arms of winter, was mute. I look- 
ed towards the Luke, but it spake not. I asked a 
reason of the trees, but even their branches did not 
whisper to‘me.—The traveller was the only living 
thing. Uponthe bosom-of the Lake he could see, 
that inthe very frolic of its waves, a sudden and bit- 
ter chill had fixed in disappointment the smile of its 
delight.—Thus man, in the unsuspecting season of 
happiness, feels the deadly. pressure of unrelenting 
sorrow. 

Leaving the Pennsylvania line, I entered the cele- 
brated Connecticut Reserve, called New Connecticut. 
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The original charter of Old Cannecticut embra- 
ced a large section of that part of the North-West 
Territory, which lies south of Lake Erie. In 1786 
this state ceded to the general government all her 
territory west of Pennsylvania, excepting the tract 
now constituting New Connecticut. This tract is 
bounded North by Lake Erie, South and West by 
Ohio, and East by Pennsylvania. It is 120 miles 
long and 72 broad ; making about 4,000,000 of a- 
eres. The country here is level, with occasional 
swells 3 andthe soil isa -rich loam and clay mixed 
with sand. It contains no small stones; but ledg- 
es and quarries are numerous. It abounds in vari- 
ous kinds of hard wood; but pine is seldom seen 
here. With emigrants, this tract of land is in high 
repute. 

The principal rivers in. New Connecticut is the 
Grand, and Cayahoga. The latter enters Lake Erie 
about forty miles east of the river Huron. On its 
banks is situated a village, inhabited by the Cayuga 
Indians. The riveris navigable for boats ; and its 
mouth is wide and deep enough to receive considera- 
ble vessels fromthe Lake. The wouth of Grand River 
is about seventy yards wide; but there are obstruce 
tions to its navigation, particularly at its mouth. 

Early in March L experienced a long storm of 
rain. My garments, after a while, became wet; 
which circumstance -rendered my situation uncom- 
fortable. I travelled, during the whole of the storm, 
in the belief that continual motion was necessary to 
preserve my health. No one can take cold in the 
worst of weather, during an active arterial circula- 
tion. It is ina sudden check of this impetus, that 
severe colds are experienced, and diseases contracted. 

Having passed several small rivers, besides the 
Grand and Cayahoga, I arrived, on the 4th of 
March, at Rocky River. The weather was still rath- 
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er moderate, and thinking it would be dangerous to 
cross this stream upon the ice, I passed along its 
southerly side and went upon the Lake. This 
course was fortunate, inasmuch as it placed me ina 
very interesting situation. It was late in the after- 
noon when | reached the Lake; and it was my in- 
tention to travel upon it until the evening, and then 
pass into the woods. Soon after leaving the river, 
however, L found the banks of the Lake very high 
and steep. I pushed on- This tremendous ridge 
of perpendicular rock proved to be several miles in 
length. I was not aware, that it was the celebrated 
scene ef storms, shipwrecks, and savage offerings. 
Night approached. ‘The prospects around me were 
sublime. I was upon.a glare of ice. Upon one 
side was acongealed ocean, apparently unlimited, 
and onthe other a gloomy bank fifty feet in height, 
entirely perpendicular, and pending from. which 
were-huge icicles.—I speak within bounds: they 
were twenty feet in length, and as large as a hogs- 
head. ‘Theseverity of the weather had been un- 
paralleled. It had rained,—it had frozen. The 
night was dark. To ascend the banks was impossi- 
ble :—they seemed to be the everlasting battlements 
of nature ! The weather was still moderating ; the 
ice of the Lake cracking in every. direction, and 
producing a noise like distant thuaoder. ‘The soli- 
tude of my situation was profound. I was in the 
midst of a world, and it appeared to have been made 
but for one man. I walked with caution, hoping 
yet to meet aravine in the banks. At lengihT 
heard, at a little distance, a sullen stream pouring 
its scanty waters into the hollow Lake. I paused,— 
was bewildered,——-was lost. The stars presented a 
gloomy aspect, and shed an ineffectual light. My 
situation was truly enviable! — There is a charm in 
desolation ; and in-the season of danger, the haman 
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soul triumphs in the conviction of its own indes- 
tructibility. 

After being apprised of the existence of the 
stream, I, with much caution, moved upon my hands 
and knees towards the shore, presuming that there 
was a valley through which the stream entered the 
Lake, and by which I might reach the summit of 
the bank. 1 soon effected this object, and entered 
the wood. I did not, however, sleep much : my 
imagination had become active, and I passed most 
ofthe night in weaving the web of fancy. 

The adventure of the preceding evening was cal. 
culated to call forth much enthusiasm. This, 1 know, 
is aterm which alarms the ear of dullness; but the 
indulgence of this native quality of the heart is not 
inconsistent with the due influence of the under- 
standing. What is it but an admiration of those 
principles of mind, and those yiews of nature, which 
may be traced to that Being in whom is the perfec- 
tion cf every great and good attribute? Upon a vi. 
AN cious, or mean object it néver looks but with the 
F | eye of compassion and sorrow. 1 may be permitted 
to enlarge a little upon this subject. 
Enthusiasm is the reverse of mental and moral 
insensibility. In the home of the heart it trims the 
lamp of intellect, and pants after true greatness. 
Im mind it perceives perennial existence, and in mat- 
ter only the temporary and humble dwelling place 
of its discipline. Immortality is the holy land of its 
aspirations, and disinterestedness the altar of its sac- 
rifices. In self sontroul it displays its power, and 
the obedience of the passions is the trophy of its vic- 
tories. AH Nature is the temple of its worship, and 
in the inspiration of its hopes it finds the source of 
its humility. During the convulsions of the phys- 
ical world, it sits in the composure of faith, and in 
the awe of admiration. In religion it dwells with 
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humble rapture upon the Star of Bethlehem, and 
gratefully acknowledges the spirit of grace. In 
philanthropy it seesin every mana brother, and 
loves to do him good. In patriotism it views, in 
the tombs of ancestors, the sanctity of home; and 
in the protection of innocence, it courts a bloody 
Sacrifice. In love too, its happiness is productive 
of piety, and the tenderness of its sentiments is 
equalled only by the purity of its motives. 

The day after leaving the Lake the weather was 
cold and windy. After travelling some miles ina 
south-westerly direction, I entered a beautiful and 
solitary wood. It had more the appearance of an 
improved forest than cfa wilderness. In this wood 
I sat down to make some remarks tn my journal. [ 
generally stopped two or three times a day for this 
purpose ;—-sometimes sitting on a stump, sometimes 
under a tree, and sometimes by the side of huge 
masses of ice near the shores of the Lake. A rec- 
ord of passing scenes and events should immediatee 
ly be made by the traveller. By delay, their im- 
pressions upon his mind become less legible, and 
then arf must supply, in some measure, the place of 
nature. 

‘The rain storm, and the moderate weather of 
which I have spoken, covered Peay places in this 
part of the country with water to the depth of sev- 
eral feet. Here low grounds and prairies made 
their appearance, and wading over them, through 
snow, and water, andice, was both laborious and 
painful. 

The weather having a again become cold, the sur- 
face of the snow congealed to a hard crust, so that 
my moccasons and socks became completely wora 
through, and my feet much swolen. I deemed it 
advisable, as the remains of my, moccasons: and 
socks were no security to my feet, and atthe same 
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time retarded my progress, to throw them aside and 
travel barefooted. From this mode of travelling f 
found no serious inconvenience. Atlength, howev- 
er, my feet swelled to an alarming size; but betrev- 

‘ing that rest alone would remove the evil, and not 

, being willing to afford myself much, I concluded to 
abandon them to that possible remedy, which is in- 
cident to the crists of disease and the influence of 
habit. I now travelled with even more industry 
than befoie; and in the course of a few days the 
swelling was entirely reduced: this experiment, 
however, was not very pleasant; especially, aftera 
few. hours rest. 

Iam confident that people, who are exposed to 
want both of feod and clothing, and also to pain, 
suffer much less thanis imagined; and particularly 
so if their minds are engaged in any interesting uu- 
dertaking. Man may, by habit, render almost any 
situation tolerable ; and I agree with Seneca, that if 
our suiferings are not very great we can bear them 
with firmness; and if they are very great we’ shall 
soon be relieved from them by death. During at 
least one half of the time employed in performing 
my tour from New-Hampshire to Detroit, I was 
afflicted by the tooth-ache ; but notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and also the toils and privations which 
I experienced, i do not remember a’ moment, during 
this period, in which I did not possess a balance of 
pleasure. The solitude which surrounded me, the 
novelty of my ‘situation, and the interesting prose 
pects which frequently presented themselves, often 
rendered me very happy 

In the course of a day or two after adopting my 
new mode of travelling, I was so fortunate as to 
meet with several Indians, and of thena I purchased 
a pair of deerskin shoes. Indian women often ac- 
company the menin their*hunting expeditions ; and 
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one may frequently see them in the woods employ- 
ed in dressing Deer and Elk skins, and in making 
shoes of them. ‘They use the sinews of animals and 
the fibres of the inner bark of trees instead of-thread. 

The weather was still rather severe, and the wae 
ter beneath. the surface of the snow and ice exceed- 
ingly cold; my health, however, continued good 3 
and the only difficulty with.which I had to contend 
was a want of provisions. Sometimes I could not 
seasonably find game; sometimes could not meet 
with even an Indian cabin; and sometimes. even 
here scarcity and want existed. 

In this part of the country, although generally lev- 
e), I met with several very steep hills. 

Soon after passing Black River, an inconsiderable 
stream, the weather again became more moderate 3; 
and the sun shone pleasantly. 1. reached a hunting 
ground ; and here game was very plenty. Black and 
grey squirrels, partridges, quails, and deer were 
numerous. Five or six of the latter were situated 
not far from me ina litile thicket. My garments 
of fur caused them to look upon.me with rather an 
inquisitive than fearful aspect. I had never seen 
wild deer before, and they appeared too innocent for 
death. Iwas only half disposed to shoot them 3 
and whilst I was musing upon this interesting group, 
they saw my dogs, and bounded delightfully over 
the hills and rivulers. My dogs voluntarily pursu- 
ed them, and brought one of these guileless animals 
to the earth. 

It is truly unpleasant to survey that lengthy, and 
complicated chain of destruction, which supports an- 
imat life. From the animalcula of physical nature 
to Behemoth himself, there is, mutually or exclu- 
sively, perpetual carnage. Man, although a com- 
pound being;—altho’ possessing a moral as wellas a 
physical nature, is the preatdevourer. He revels, in 
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pride and in luxury, upon the animal world ;-and 
after feasting high, employs himself in the butchery 
of his own species. Suchis the. aberrative power 
incident to his free agency. 

The destruction of animal life ig necessary to: the 
security, and perhaps to the health of man; but the 
life and comfort of animals should never be trifled 
with. It is the only life which they can live ; their 
little light, once put out, is extinguished forever. 

Upon leaving the-hunting ground I passed Ver- 
million River. It is inconsiderable, but aboundg 
with fish, he weather had so moderated, that 
there was much danger. in passing. it. on. the ice, 
‘The soil near.this river isof a very fertile quality. 
It is diversified with levels and yentle swells ; and is 
covered with a valuable growth of hard wood. The 
sugar maple greatly abounds here, ard vast quan- 
tities of sugar and molasses are produced from its 
ap. Here too are frequently found bee-hives-con- 
from 100 to 200 pounds of-honey. Many, 
f nuts also grow here in great abundance ; 

swine in the woods are very numerous. 
ssometimes become wild.and fierce, and 
d with horses and dogs. 

observed, that the land, in the vicinity-of 
Buffalo, is-not so good as that which is east of it. 
Ihe soil appears to become better and better after 
crossing the Pennsylvania line.; and especially. after 
seaching Vermillion River. Previous to my arri- 
val here, however, I could, owing to the snow, judge 
only from the situation of the land, the growth of 
timber upon it, and from information occasionally 
obtained. Y 

On the 8th of March I passed Huron River.. The 
weather was moderate, the snow. and ice melted ve- 
ry fast, and I crossed a rapid freshet.on logs. The 
traveller, after having long marched through deep 
snows, and after having experienced all the severi- 
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3; of winter, Sees, in the thawing winds of spring, 
the hand of a) watchful and kind Providence. “ He 
casteth forth his ice like morsels ; who can stand bee 
fore his cold! Hegendeth cut ne word, and melt. 
eth them.; he causeth-his wind to blow and the wa- 
ters to ew? , 

oon after leaving this river’I crossed vast. prai- 
‘ties, all of which are rich, but some of them are too 
wet for cultivation, ‘The best of these prantcs are 
from two to three feet deep, consisting of a rich 
black mould,and having a pan of limestone. A team 
of four yoke of oxen is necessary to plough them. 
The most proper series of crops is, first wheat, sece 
endly corn, and then, ly'ng fallow, the land will 
produce a spontaneous growth of ‘fine grass, which 
answers every neccessary purpose of ‘fodder in this 
‘part of the reel Innumerable cattle may be 
fed on these prairies in summer, and, generally, th hey 
may subsist herd during a considerable part of ‘the 
winter. «cin-unhimited quantity of coarse hay may 
be cut here; growing, as it does, spontaneously, and 
in-great abundance. By cutting it, the growth be- 
comes less coarse, and more seeulent and palitable. 

‘Cattle in this part of the country are, in the sum- 
mer season, very fat; but a great many of them 
die of disease, and often very suddenly. Last win- 
ter they suffered greatly from the severity of the 
season, and the want of fodder; and during the ear- 
ly: part of last spring many of them were in a per- 
ishing condition. 

Crops of wheat here are very good; and the best 
of the land produces from 40 to 60 bushels of corn 
anvacre without manure. Indeed manure is never 
usedhere. In time, however, the natural fertility of 
the soibwill become le ess; and farmers would do well, 
even here, to yard their cattle 


A.t present, provisions in this part of the country 
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command ahigh price. ‘The numerous emigrations 
thither produce a scarcity. Along the south shore 
of Lake Erie the markets will, for some time to 

come, be-very good. Depos of provisions are es- 
tablished here by the farmers of New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio; and vessels on the Lake trans- 
port'thern, during the spring and fall, to Detroit and 
other places. Although the cultivator, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of .Detroit, meets with every en- 
couragement, agriculture there is very little attend- 
ed. to ; the consequence is, that _produce to a large 
amount finds, from abroad, a ready market ‘in. that 
place. 

I now consider myself in that part of the state of 
Ohio which lies west of the Connecticut Reserve. 

Of considerable portions of the country, which are 
situated between the Huron and Sandusky _ rivers, 
I entertain a favourable opinion; other parts of it, 
however, are too swampy for cultivation. There 
are many-fine tracts from the Pennsylvania line to 
the last mentioned) place. 

The Deer ir the vicinity of the:prairies, of which 
I have been speaking, are very large. Some of them 
weigh trom i 50 to 200 pounds. Wild turkeys too, 
are here numerous, and they sometimes weigh from 
20 to 30 pounds. But facts like these unduly af- 
fect the imagination. These kinds-of game cannot 
always be found ; the toils of the chase are frequent- 
ly unrewarded ; and many ‘who have settled in the 
west with lively feelings upon this topic, have aban- 
doned this precarious source of profit. 

For several days I had been employed in crossing 
vast prairies. ‘Jhe weather continued moderate, 
the snew, water, and mud were deep, and wading 

hey laborious. I frequently met with considerable fresh- 
ies ets, and the banks of the creeks were overflown. 
Here I saw vast flocks of wild geese flying towards 
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Sandusky Bay. Their hoarse notes, proceeding 
from the misty air, rendered even more eo liparyen 
trackless and almost illimitable plain of high and 
coarse grass. I was repeatedly lost in these prai- 
ries ; and found it necessary to calculate my way by 
compass and maps. 

Within about twenty miles of the famous Black 
Swamp, I entered, late in the afternoon, a dark 
wood ina low and wet situation. ‘The weather be- 
ing moderate, I continued to travel until very late 
inthe evening. About 12 0’clock at night my dogs 
contended with a herd of wolves and were both slain. 
The winter, until within a few days, having been 
very severe, the wolves, probably, were very hun- 
gry and ferocious. It is said, that in this part of 
the country they are very numerousand bold. From 
the manner in which the contest commenced, 1 am 
inclined to believe, that the wolves, having issued 
from their dens, had come to feast themselves. 
Previous to the rencounter, all was perfect silence. 
My dogs were near me, and without the least noise 
which I could perceive, the war commenced. It 
was sudden and furious. 

I had, for hours, been experiencing a most excru- 
ciating tooth-ache ; and my sense of hearing was 
considerabiy affected by it. But when the contest 
began, I, for a moment, forgot my infirmities, seiz- 
ed my gun, eficouraged my dogs, and marched forth 
in the most lively .expectation of achieving some 
great victory. It being, however, atk dark, the 
bushes being thick, and. the voice of the battle be- 
ginning to die upon my ear, a sense of fay sufferings 
returned, and Isought repose in my tent. But I 
found no repose there : the whole night: was em- 
ployed in endeavouring to assuage nay gun powder 
and salt, the only applications i in my power, an al- 
most insufferable tooth-ache. 
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My-dogs never returned from the strife. «I had 
' lost the faithful, and disinterested partners of. my 
| toil. ] could not leave so interesting a place. . For 
two nights and one day Lremained upon the spot 3— 
but for what, 1 did not know. In the listlessness of 
sorrow I.fired-tmy rifle into the air. At length L 
realized, that my dogs had fallen nobly 5. and the 
sentiments of grief found a solace in the dictates of 
pride. 

As-the fate of my ‘dogs-is interesting I may. be 
permitted to. spend a moment in. their praise. 

They were not, like the hounds of Sparta; dewlap- 
ed and fewed; but they possessed the acuteness of 
these, with: the courage. of the <mastiff. They were 
very large, and accustomed to the strife of the woods. 
‘Tyger-was grave and intrepid. Smal] game excit- 
ed ia him no interest ; -but when the breath of the 
foe greeted him.in the breeze, he surveyed, at.a 
glance, and -with a lofty aspect the surrounding 
wood. . Slow, steady, and. firm in pursuit, he re- 
mained silent until the object of his search was founds 
and then, a cry. more terrible than his 


‘« Was never hallowed to, 
Nor check’d with horn in Crete or Thessaly,” 


He had lost an eye in the battles of the mountains, 
and was, in every sense of the word, a veteran. 
Pomp was active, ZeMerousy affectionate, and in 
courage and perseverance unrivalled. «In the night, 
tt-was his-custom to pillow his head upon his mas- 
ter’s breast ; and he ever seemed concerned to guard 
him from the dangers of anunsheltered repose. 
Perhaps tco [ may here notice some traits in the 
character of the wolf. The countenance of this an- 
smal evinces both cunning and ferocity. Vhe length 
of his ‘ody is generally about four feet, the legs 
from fifteen to eighteen inches, the circumference of 
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the body from two and an half to three fect, and the 
tail sixteen inches. in length, The colour of the 
wolf is a mixture oflight and brown with streaks of 
His. hair isJong, rough, and very coarse 5 his 
jing like. that of the fox, his 
his limbs are muscular, and 
with. perfect ease he can 


grey. 
tail. ig bushy, sometl 
body is generally gaunt, 
his strength very great: 
carry a sheep in bis mouth. » 

The cunning and agility of this animal are equal 
to his strength; anc his appetite for animal food ts 
exceedingly voracious ;—30 much 80, that he often 
dies in pining for its When his hunger is very im- 
perious, even man becomes the ob,:ct of his feroct- 
ly: His.sense of smelling ‘wequmcurey thatvat the 
distance of three leagaes, a carcass will attract his 
attention. . Lhe wolf is a very solitary animal; and 

never associates with his species but for the purpose 
of attacking a human being, or some animal of 
which heis individually afraides and when the ob- 
ject of tie combination ts effected, each retires sul- 
lenly to his dea. 
It appears by the early stages of English history, 
that wolves in England have Geen so formidable as 
to attrace the particular ‘attention of the King ; and 
even as late as. Edward the first, a superintendant 
was appointed for the extirpation of this dangerous 
ad destructive animal. 
| may add that not long afier the loss of my dogs 
L reached, just before night, a solitary log hut; and 
ea about an hour after a wolf howled at the door. 
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Leaving the Geld of battle, | moved on tow rds 
Sindusky rapids». My. health. had suffered: by fa- 
tigue and want of sleep. The. weather was stil 
moderate ; and the water, rushing through the val- 
lies, seemed to sing the requiem of my lost compan- 
sons. My lone steps too, through the streams, for- 
eibly reminded me of. their absence. 
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In the course of the dzy I passed over the low 
and swampy grounds, and the prospect became a 
little diversified. A few small yet steep hills pre- 
sented themselves. [ere the soil is fertile and the 
growth of timber elegant; upon one spacious rise 
of ground near these, however, there are a few scat- 
tering aks, and the soil is thin and Sterile. ; 

The following night E heard the howling of some 
beasts of prey, and apprehended an attack. I new- 
ly primed my gun and pistols; bur my ragged dome 
icil was not invaded. 

A day or two after, I reached Sandusky Rapids. 
Phe land in the vicinity of this river ig very fertile. 
The hill, a little west of the river, is high, and its 
summit constitutes a vast plain of rich land. A 
town, | understand, is here to be laid out. The 
soil below the hill, on both sides of the river, is also 
very rich; but the situation is too low te be pleas- 
ant, and must, I think, be unhealthy. On the west 
of the river are a few scattering houses. The river 
at the rapids is about thirty rods wide ; and when I 
crossed it, it was full of floating ice. The velocity 
of the current was great. Sandusky Bay is situated 
about eighteen miles below the rapids; and Upper 
Sandusky lies about forty miles above them. Upon 
this river are situated several tribes of Wyandot and 
Seneca Indians ; and the United States derived from 
them by the treaty of Greenville, two small tracts 
of land lying upon the banks of the above menticn- 
ed river and bay. 

Ata little distance from the western bank of the 
lower rapids of this river is Fort Sancusky, which 
was, during the late war, so nobly and effectually de- 
fended by the youthful Croghan. I examined this 
post with much attention and interest. Its means 
of annoyance must have been in itself, inconsidera- 
ble; but the genius of a Croghan, supported by one 
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hundred-and sixty patriotic and unyielding spirits, 
defended it against the repeated and embittered et- 
forts of ive hundred British regulars, and seven 
hundre.d Indians, aided by several gun-boats and 
some pieces of artillery. The beseiged had only 
one six pounder. This they masked until the ene- 
my leaped into the ditch, and then it swept them 
with dreadful carnage. This defence is beyond 
praise. 

After remaining at Sandusky. a few hours I enter- 
ed the celebrated Black Swamp. it was in its very 
worst state. In my journal I observe, that [ will 
not attempt to describe it. There was an unusual 
quantity of snow and ice upon the ground ; and the 
weather being moderate the water rapidly increas- 
ed. The distance across the swamp is forty miles. 
The wading was continu ally deep; the bushes thick, 
and the surface ofthe earth frozen and full of holes. 
What was worse than-all, the ice, not yet separated 
and nearly strong enough to bear one, was continu- 
ally breaking and-letting, the traveller into water 
from two to four feet in depth. The creeks there 
‘too are numerous, and the ice in them was broken 
up. (he freshets were great,- the banks of the 
serecks overflown, and-the whole country inundated. 
In proceeding through the swamp! was constantly 
employed in making great exertions for nearly four 
days. The weight of my dress and baggage was a 
very gieat incumbrance to me; but my buffalo pan- 
taloons. were a defence against the thick yet brittle 
ice through which I was continually breaking. 

At the edge of the swamp I saw an Indian pass- 
ing across a neck of land on the Sandusky ; and I 
hailed him, for the purpose of obtaining some infor- 
mation as tothe best way through this trackless 
wild ; but he either could not speak English, or pre- 
tended that this was the case. It is said that they 
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frequently do so. Soon after, [ met with three In- 
dians, together with one white man. The white 
man was a litrle intoxicated, and had, they said, en- 
gaged to do some work for them but had run away. 
Whilst I was obtaining from them information as to 
my course, the white man, falling a little behind, a- 
gain deserted. My rifle was immediately seized by 
the Indians for the purpose of shooting him}; but. 
by great exertions I held it, until the man. was out 
of sight, and then they desisted and pursued him. I 
marched on. 

Towards evening I found a small ‘elevation of 
land, and there encamped for the night. My little 
fire appeared like a star on the bosom of ocean. 
Earth was my couch, and my covering the brilliant 
canopy of Heaven. After preparing my supper, I 
slept in peace ; but was awakened, at day-light, by a 
high wind accompanied by rain. Ere I arose, the 
lofty trees shaken by the tempest seemed ready to 
fallupen me. During the evening, such was the 
stillness of the situation, and such the splendour of 
the firmament, that nothing but fatigue could have 
checked the current of reflection. How great are 
the advantages of solitude !—How sublime is the ‘si- 
lence of nature’s ever active energies! There is 
something in the very name of wilderness, which 
charms the ear, and soothes the spiritofman. There 
is religion in it-—The children of Isracl were in the 
wilderness, and it wasa type of this world! They 
sought too the Land ef Promise, and this was a type 
of Heaven. 

The next morning I renewed my exertions. The 
weather was lowering and cold. I found it neces. 
sary to wade through water of the depth of four or 
five feet,and my clothes were covered with icicles, 
About noon | arrived at a creek, a little to the east 
ef Charon river, and found much difficulty and ‘dan- 
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gerin crossingit. ‘The channel of the creek was 
very deep, and its banks overfown, on: both sides, 
fora quarter of a mile. After wading some way, 
I reached the channel, and by the aid of a fallen 
tree and some floating logs crossed it; the current, 
however, was so rapid, that upon the fallen tree ly- 
ing under the surface, | could. scarcely keep upon 
my feet: a-single mis-step would have been fatal. 

Immediately after crossing the channel, I found 
the water about four feet deep ; and its depth soon 
increased so as to reach my shoulders. Here [ 
stopped to survey my situation. sAlthou: gh the 
trees in this place were large and scattering, | { could 
not perceive the land. The prospect reminded me 
of the Lake of the Woods. After wading up and 
down for some time, in the hope of finding the wa- 
ter less deep, I concluded to re-cross the channel and 
endeavour to obtain a fordab!e place in some other 
direction; but in attempting to return, a large and 
decayed log, upon which I had floated and upon 
which the impression of my feet had been left; conld 
not be found. Iwas here completely bewildered. 
A\lone, nearly up: to my neck in water, .apparently 
in the midst of a shoreless ocean, being too without 
my dogs, which used to swim around me when cres- 
sing such places, my situation was rather unpleas- 
ant; the novelty of it, however, together with my 
apparent inability to-extricate myself produced a re- 
sourceless smile. After a while, I -repassed the 
channel of the creek 3 and finally, by much labour 
and with great hazard, reached the western shore. 

During a part of this day it rained ; and so solita- 
ry was the aspect of every thing around me, thata 
very eloquent idea of the pious orator of Uz natur- 
ally presented itself :-— 

‘To gause it to rain on the earth, where no man 4s;— 
On'the wilderness, where there isto pean’? 
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The next day the weather was severe.» The ice 
among the bushes had become harder ; but still it 
would not bear me, and the water was exceedingly 
cold. Icicles formed upon my- clothes almost 
‘immediately. 1. was--continually wading in a 
ereater or less depth of water during the whole day; 
and sometimes travelled for miles-in three or four 
fet of it without cessation. Travelling through 
such a depth of water where the ice breaks-at alniost 
every step is exceedingly laborious. Daring this 
day too, t passed several deen and rapid creeks in 
the usval way. At dusk I fell-in with about twen- 
ty Indians of the Wyandot Tribe, They were en- 
camped on a small] rise of land which, however, was 
rather wet. They had recently come from the vi- 
cinity of Fort Meigs, and were travelling to some 
hunting ground. Their condition was deplorable. 
They had, the day before, Luried one of their com- 
pany, another of them was very sick, and they had 
no provisions. I had but a trifte myself, and the 
wants of the sick Indian rendered me supperless. 

Vhese Indians surveyed me with rather a grave 
and distant aspect; but with one of them, who 
could speak English, 1 became well acquainted. 
In the course of the evening some strips of bark 
were prepared to keep me from the ground; but 
my clothes being wet, and having no covering it 
was impossible for me to sleep. Indeed so cold was 
the night, that the next morning the swamp was 
frozen very hard. My Indian friend called himself 
Will Siscomb ; and with him I conversed respect- 
ing the Great Spirit. During the night I perceived, 
that the poor Indians suffered much from cold, and 
from the smoke of their fire. They, however, be- 
guiled the time by their rude songs. 

Very early the next morning | left this tawny 
group, and in the course of the day atrived at Fort 
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Here the Black, or Miami Swamp terminates 
but for fifty miles east of this tract, and for the sam 
distance west of Fort Meigs, the country is gener- 

ally level, covered with trees, bushes, and long 
grass, andin the ae of the yeaw very wet, 

Thad long been wishing to see Fort Meigs; and 
there I rested, for an hour, my weary feet. The 
Fort is very large, and its situation is somewhat 
commanding. "Phe M tami of the Lake runs about 
a half mile west of the Fort ; and the river is here 
about one third of a milé wide. 

Ihave understood, of late, that the courage and 
conduct of General Harrison, who commanded at 
Fort Meigs ia ae course of the last war, was ques- 
tionable. I shall take the lib berty to ex Pt ess a feiv 
ideas Upon this topic, because it is natural for one to 
advocate the cause of a brave rhb whose courage 
has been denied, and that too, perhaps, by the most 
contemptible combination of cowardice and envy. 

The spirit of detraction is at once malignant and 
cowardly. It possesses the capacity to injure, and 
at the same time the means of shielding itself from 
detection. A single breath may tarnish the bri ight. 
est character ; the world, “Raat for its own 
sake of justice and human. 
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sake, as weil as for the 
ity, should listen with a dslous ear to the tongue 
of slander. 

I never had the honour of seeing General Har- 
rison ; but what, I ask, are the grounds of the 
charge against him? General Harrison ‘was a fel- 
low soldier and disciple of the wary and energetic 
General Wayne, . His knowledge of military tac- 
tics 1s ve Ty extensive, and his courage, for ought 
[ can see, ts of a higt horder. Up to the time of the 
bloody battle of Tippecanoe, the government, no 
doubt, thought htm brave ; and here he was truly 
so. At Fort Meigs too, he undauntedly maintain- 
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ed his position, in the midst of a wilderness, sure 
rounded by hordes of savages, headed by Tecum- 
seh, and supported by regular troops commanded 
by the blood-thirsty Proctor Afterwards he met 
and defeated the enemy at the River Thames.. 
Probably bis courage was questioned, because he 
did not, whilst unprepared, press on to Detroit, and 
expose his forces- to that destruction vhich befel 
those of Winchester. Many an- ignorant militia 
man, and inexperienced young: officer, would have 
recommended such a course. But Harrison, well 
acquainted with the requisites of an army, well ver- 
sed in the stratagems of savage warfare, and know- 
2 exposed situation of the frontier, thought 
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best to remain: where he was until his oavn siiuaticn, 
or that of the enemy should warrant an attempt to 
proceeds Had he marched further west, and by~so 
doing been defeated, every settlement and log hut 
ca the southern shore of Lake Ente would have been 

d, and their inhabitants, probably, consigned 
to savage fury. 

Atthe foot of the hill, upon which is Fort Meigs, 
there are a few log houses. The: situation ubder 
the hill is very low, and the soil rishh. The river 
Winmi of the Lake, to distinguish 
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hanks had been so overflown as to pile up about the 
houses huge.masses of ice. The water had risen so 
as to fow through the windows, and many swine 
dother domestic animals were swept from the 
rds. 
1 found the velocity. of: the rapids very great ; 
and there was-much danger in crossing them. The 
opposite bank is pleasantly diversified, and its sail 
is very fertile. Here Colonel Dudley, commanding 
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a ‘detachment from Fort Meigs, during the last war, 
gallantly compelled the enemy to retreat ; but ow- 
mg to the imprudent zeal of his brave men, both 
them and himself were ambushed and slain.’ Upon 
this river are situated the Vermillion and other tribes 
of Indians. 

The Miami’ of the Lake extends above Fort 
Meigs to Bort Wayne, a disiance of about one un- 
dred miles, and then branches to-the right and left ; 
one of which branches proceeds in the direction of 
the sources of the Illinois river, and within about fif- 
teen miles of St. Joseph’s river, which enters Lake 
‘Michigan; and the other in that of those of the 
Great Miami river. Between a miner branch of the 
Miami of the Lake and the Great Miami there isa 
portage of five miles. The name of one of the first 
mentioned branches is St. Mary, and constitutes the 
river of this name. On this river is situated Fort 
Adams: and about half-way between Fort Wayne 
and Miami Bay is Fort Defance. The navigation 
of the main stream, for vessels, extends only a short 
distance above Fort Meigs; and from this place to 
Miami Bay the distance is eighteen miles. Near 
this Bay is “Fort Miami, which was built by the 
British in 1794, About fifteen miles beyond the 
Miami of the Lake;is the line between the State of 
Ohio and Michigan territory. 

For twenty miles west of this river there are.some 
rises of land, the soil of whichis light, and the 
growth of timber upon them is principally white 
oak. In traveiling this distance I crossed several 

creeks, with much difficulty and hazard. -Op and 
down the bank of one of them:I marched for hours 
before I could find a single tree or log te float upon. 
Just before reaching this creek a bear crossed my 
path ; but having no dogs I could not overtake him. 
Soon after leaving the last mentioned creck, 
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arrived at another, which furnished more means of 
crossing, but in the employment of which there was 
the greatest peril. A tree lay part of the way across 
the channel of the creek with its top towards me 3; 
but being very large its trunk had sunk far below 
the surtace of the current, so that 1 could walk only 
on its crooked branches. Having my gun too, I 
could employ but one hand in supporting myself, 
and sometimes could reach no limb for the employ- 
ment evenof that. After crossing a part of the 
channel, I found the large end of the tree several 
feet below the surface of the water ; and it was dis- 
posed to sink further, At the distance of several 
feet from the end of it was a high stump; and from 
this to the shore there was a space of water a few 
feet in depth. I could take no ether course than to 
note the direction and extent of the body of the tree, 
walk quickly to its end, spring to the stump, and 
from that to the shore. I effected my object; but 
was never more sensible of the protecting hand of 
Providence. The water of the creek was exceeding- 
ly cold, and the chill of evening was approaching. 
It was now the 17th of March, the ground was 
frozer, and the travelling very rough and painful, 
In the forenoon I passed the Bay Settlement. This 
place contains several scattering houses, which are 
occupied principally by French people ; and the as- 
pect of the whole country is that of an illimitable 
narsh. Some parts ‘of this tract of prairie are too 
wet for cultivation. A few miles east of the Bay 
there are several rises of land, the soil of which is 
light and well adapted to the cultivation of wheat. 
Towards evening l reached the River Raisin. At 
the distance of a few miles east of it, I entered the 
Military Road, of which the public papers have spo- 
ken, and which leads io the old roads in the vicinity 
of Detroit, ‘This roadis cut through a perfect wil- 
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derness ofa large growth oftimber. It is very wide, 
and entirely free from stumps. The plan of it, and 
the manner in which the work has been executed, 
speak favourably of the judgment and fidelity of the 
military department. 

The travelling on this road is, ia the sp ring of 
the year, very heavy ; anda person on foot is much 
annoyed by the sharp points of bushes which are 
concealed by the mud. 

At the commencement of the road the country 
becomes rather elevated, is highly fertile, is covered 
with a superb growth of timber, and is intersected 
with streams well calculated for mills. 

On the River Raisin stands Frenchtown, an an- 
cient and considerable settlement. The inhabitants 
on the river are papas French ; but the Ameri- 

can population is rapidiy increasing. he soil here 
is st an excellent quality, and in high repute, ‘The 

er, at the settlement, is about sixt ty rods wi 

i it is navigable to Lake Erie, a distance of shout 
twelve miles. The river has been explored for 
about seventy miles above Frenchtown; and be- 
yond this distance the country is but little known. 
‘The land above the settlement is said to be even 
better than in its immediate vicinity. The name 
of the river comports well with the nature of the 
soil ; it may be rendered, in English, river of 
erapes. 

I approached tliis river with.a light step and a 

aad heart. Hundreds of my gallant country men 
had there fallen victims to British barbarity. Who 
has heard, without horror, of the massacre at the 

Liver Raisin! When I arrived at this bloody field, 
the snow had left the hillocks, and the grass began 
to vegetate upon the soldier’s grave. The sun was 
setting in sadness, and seemed not yet to have left 
off his weeds. ‘The wind from the north, crossing 
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the icy vales, rebuked the unconscious spring; and 
the Heating ice, striking against the banks of the 
river, spake of the warrior souls, pressing for waft- 
age across the gulph of death. 

In speaking of our too. general employment of mi- 
linia, | suggested, that in another place I should of- 
fer some ReneGHODE upon the subject of war. 

Nothing but the influence of example, and the ae 
bility of the human mind readily to accustom itself 
to crime and carnage, prevents us from being shock- 
ed by sanguinary contests between civilized commu- 
nities. Fic ow as‘onishing Is it, that nations, acquain- 
ted with the feelings and principles of humanity, 
instructed by the precepts and example of the Prince 
of Peace, and living in the hapes of Heaven, should 
send armies into the field to butcher each other! 
The practice is indeed a disgrace to human nature ¥ 
and the mournful consequences of it must make the 
Angels weep. How often has the hostite foot sud. 
denly assailed the ear of apprehension ! How often: 
has war driven man from his home, and blasted for- 

ever his plans of domestic happiness! Héw often is 
the wife called-upon to mourn her husband slain !-— 
The father his_son, the pride and the glery of his old 
age \— The son his father, the instiuctor and the 
guide of his youth Th e brother, his brother .of 
love !—-And_.the maiden, the blooniing youth, —the 
secret joy Of her soul | 

A state of war is demoralizing in many points of 
view. Itopens a wide door toselfish ambition,—to 
intrigue, avarice, and to all their concomitant crimes. 
A habit of engaging in war is very soon acquired ; 
and then the feelings, and pecuniary interests -of a 
considerable portion of the community, renders, to 
them, such a statedesirable. -Under such a state 
cf things, the defence of national liberty is often the 
insincere apology for invasion; and the splenccur 
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ef military parade, captivating the heart, darkens 
the understanding, and silences the voice of con- 
science. [he true nature of freedom is here over- 
looked ; passion supplies the place of reason; and 
false glory is substituted for national respectability. 
Upon these grounds, the eclat of military achieves 
ments undermines the virtue of the state, and milita- 
ry tyranny usurps the place of rational government. 

The evil effects of war are incalculable. They 
continue to operate for ages, and materially affect 
the ultimate destinies of nations. War, however, is 
sometimes necessary: but self defence,—in the lar- 
gest sense of the phrase ;—self defence, both at home 
and on Nature’s Commons ;—self defence directly 
and indrectly, is the only ground upon -which 12 
should be waged. Here Heaven will always smile, 
aad freemen always conq:ier. 

On the 18th and rgth of March J passed the bat- 
tle grounds of Brownstown and Magagua. Near 
the former place Major Vanhorn, commanding a de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty men, was sud. 
denly attacked, on all sides, by British regulars and 
Indiaas.” Lhe Americans made a spirited resist- 
ance, and after sutfering severely effected a retreat. 
Soon after this affair another detachment, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Miller, consisting of three hun> 
dred of the reteran ath regimeat, and also about 
two hundred militia, were sent to accomplish the 
object of Vanhorn’s march, which was to support 
Capt. Brush, who was encamped at the River Rai- 
sin, and who was destined for Detroit with provis- 
ions for our army then in possession of Sandwich. 
The enemy anticipating another attempt to accom- 
plish the object, immediately obtained reinforce- 
ments, and lay in ambush near the former battle 

round. The Indians were commanded by Vecum- 
seh; and the combined forces amounted to about 
seven hundred and fifty men. 
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Colonel Miller, although he proceeded with cau- 
tion, experienced a sudden attack. Perhaps there 
hever was one more furtous; er the resistance to 
which evinced in a greater degree the characteristic 
unton and firmness of disciplined troops. 

On the right of the Americans there was a dark 
wood, and on their left was a small prairie across 
which was an eminence covered with trees and bush- 
es, In the wood, on the right, the Indians lay in 
ambush, with a breast-work between them and the 
Americans. On'the small height, on the left, there 
was stationed a detachment of Indians; and the 
British regulars occupied other favourable positions. 


‘fhe onset was tremendous. he veteran Miller 
Fs pati 


immediately extended his lines, to avoid being out- 
flanked, ordered a detachment to dislodge the ene-« 


3 

my on his left, opened a brisk fire upon the main 
body of the agsailants, and then drove them at the 
point of the bayonet. At the same time, the enemy 
was driven from the height in a most prompt and 
gallant manner. ‘The British regulars retreated ; 
but the Indians still obstinately eontended from be- 
hind the scattering trees. The regulars, in the mean 
time, were rallied; and the battle became more gen- 
eral, and more equally maintained. At this event- 
ful moment, the mighty, yet cheering voice of the 
intrepid Miller, like the roar of a torrent echoing 
from a thousand hills, inspired with a new impulse 
his fuithful,—generous troops.—In one moment the 
victory was ours. Early in the engagement, the 
veteran Colonel was, accidentally, thrown from his 
horse; and some suppose, that they can still see up- 
on the ground the impression of his gigantic form. 

In examining this interesting batile-grourd, I 
found, by the numerous scars on the trees under 
which the Americans fought, that the enemy made 
a great many rancom shot. It is toe be presumed, 
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that soldiers generally fire too high, especially when 
the object is at a considerable distance ; not consid- 
ering that a ball, in its passage, describes a circular 
line. Every soldier should be acquainted with the 
most simple principles. of SPORE and he should 
practice upon those principles, for the purpose of as- 
certaining their relative influence upon the character 
of his pieces General Wayne seemed to be aware 
that soldiers are apt to fire too high. He was often 
heard to say to his troops, in battle :—* Shin them 
my brave boys !—- shin them !” 

In passing the battle-grounds all was silence. Not 
a leaf wasin motion. ‘The misty air seemed con- 
scious that here was the place éf graves; and no 
sound was heard but the footsteps “of the stranger 
who had come to rejoice and to mourn. 

Before leaving these Pegi yet melancholy 
scenes, | may add, that where one is acquainted with 
the particulars of an engagement, he can view, with 
much s aliagaeds, the positions which the parties 
occupied, and draw, from their influences upon the 

result, important lessons equal to those of actual ex- 
perience. 

From the River Raisin to Brownstown the land 
is highly valuable, and presents some fine scites for 
farms. The soil is ragged and rich, the timber up- 
on it lofty and elegant, and the streams remarkably 
well calculated for manufacturing purposes. In 
Viewing these fiue tracts | could net but pity those 
poor fellows whom I have often seen settled upon a 
barren and rocky soil, scarcely fit for the pasturage 
of sheep. Unacquainted with the quality of land, 
and yet devotedtothe employment of ae ae 
they still cleave to their possessions, which instead 
cf enriching them, will break down their con:titu- 
tions with labour, and keep them poor all their days. 
Such persons, however, need not leave the land of 
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their birth and the society of their friends. Let 
tiem still employ their industry at home 3 not upon 
a less thankless soil. . 

From Brownstewn to Detroit the land is diversi- 
fied with small meadows and fertile eminences. 
Here there is a beautiful view of the river Detroit. 
The rises of land consist of rich black mould, up- 
ona limestone bottom. At the foot of them there 
are fine springs, and on their summits a good growth 
ef hard wood. 

‘The day after leaving Magagua I arrived at De- 
troit, to which place 1 had long looked for that rest 
and those comforts, which would enable me to make 
new exertions. In marching to this place I ‘was 
constantly employed, with the exception of ‘one day, 
for seven weeks. The distance from New-Hamp- 
shire to Detroit, by the rout which I took, is about 
ene thousand miles. Ere I reached the city my 
clothes became much torn, and in going through 
the bushes my eyes were greatly injured. Withia 
mie hundred miles east of Detroit, I crossed upwards 
ef thirty rivers and crecks, 

‘The prospect in approaching this place*is pictur- 
esque and interesting. Atthe distance of several 
miles, the traveller. in moving along the western 
bank of the river, sees several large buildings, and 
several wind-mills in the town of Sandwich. This 
place is very considerable, and is situated on the 
Canada side of the river, opposite Detroit. The 
eeneral appearance of this part of the country is tru- 
ly European. 

The city. of Detroit is very beautifully situated. 
Sts principal street and buildings are upon a bend of 
the river, of a mile or two in length, and they occu- 
py the whole extent of it. The bend forms a semi- 
circ’e, and the banks of it are gently sloping. The 
houces aud Stcres are near the summit of the bank, 








li, 
and the slopes form pleasant grounds for garden- 
ing. The streets intersect each other at right an- 
gles, and the situation is calculated for a large and 
elegant city. The Fort and Cantonment lie about 
forty rods west of the main street. From this street 
a spacious gate opens t) them, and at a little dis- 
tance from it, the road forks and leads to them res- 
pectively. The contrast between the numerous white 
buildings in both of these places, and the green 
grass contiguous to and around them is very pleas- 
ant. A stranger, in vistiing the Fort and Canton- 
ment, is agreeably impressed with the neatness of 
their appearance, and with the order and discipline 
which are maintained there among the troops. ‘The 
apartments of the officers too present a studious and 
scientific aspect ; and seem to warrant the idea, that 
in the officers of our army are united the character 
of the well informed gentleman, and intrepid soldier. 
This military post is a very important and respon- 
sible station ; and the government has made for it a 
very judicious selection of officers. Several of these 
officers are of the veteran 4thregiment; and others 
of them have seen the dar kened sky red-hot with 
odie 
On the evening of my arrival at Detroit, Il addres- 
sed the following note to Governor cen Fiat 3 gen- 
tleman from New-Hampshire wishes for the privi- 
lege of introducing himself to Governor Cass. He 
is upon a pedestrious tour, and therefore trusts, that 
the roughness of his garb will not preclude bim from 
the honay of an interview. March 20th, 1318.” 
The Governor replied with his compliments, and 
with the request that I would call upon him the 
Rext morning atg o’clock. At the time appointed 
I waited upon him, and was received with that un- 
affected friendliness and manner, which so weil com: 
ports with the imstitutions of the country. 





























































Governor Cass, who is the Supreme Executive 
magistrate of the Michigan Territory, resides. just 
below the Cantonment; and General Macomb oc- 
cupics an elegant brick house, erected by General 
Hall, situated at the upper end of the street. The 
former is remarkably well calculated for the Gover- 
nor of a frontier Territory: in him are united the 
civilian and the warrior. Governor Cass lives in an 
unostentatious style ; his aspect evinces benevolence ; 
his disposition is social, and his manners are plain. 

The style in which General Macomb lives is at 
ence elegant and becoming. His military reputa- 
tion is well known ; and in private life he is conspic- 
uous for affability, politeness and attention to stran- 
gers. 

Soon after entering Detroit, I met with a trifling - 
incident, whieh interested me by exciting my curios. 
ity. Among a crowd of gazers here, I saw a face 
which I remembered to have known a great while 
before; but where, I could not tell. How astonish- 
ingly impressive is the expression of the human coun. 
tenance! The next day the man passed the Hotel 
where I sojourned, and I took the liberty to invite 
himin. Twenty years had elapsed since I had last 
seen him; andthen we were mere children, pro- 
nouncing in the same class our A, B, C. 

A considerable part of the population of Detroit 
are French ; but the number of Americans there, is 
daily increasing, and will soon become very numer- 
ous. he Government warehouse here is very large, 
and the Government wharf is long and commodious. 
There are several other wharves at Detroit, and the 
vessels lying at them make a pleasant appearance. 
From the lower part of the town the view, up the 
river, 18 remarkably fine. Here one may see, for 
the distance of four miles, a beautiful exjanse of 
water, several islands almost lost to vision, and near 
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them, ona point of land, several large wind-mills. 
The river itself yields to none in point of utility and 
beauty. Opposite to Detroit it is about one mile 
wide, and its current moves about three miles an 
hour. The whole length of the river is thirty miles ; 
and from Detroit to Lake St, Clair the distance is 
nine miles. 

In Detroit there is much good society ; and hos- 
pitality is a conspicuous trait in the character of 
the people. ‘he Lyceum established here is pat- 
ronized by the principal men in the place ; and those 
who take a part in its discussions display extensive 
information, much correct reasoning, and no little 
eloquence. There is also an Academy in this place; 
and it is superintended by the learned Mr. Monteith. 
In time, this city will become conspicuous for its 
literature, and for the propriety of its customs and 
manners. In relation to politics, it will take, in 
some respects, a new course ; and in this particular 
be an example worthy of imitation. In point too 
of municipal regulation and statutary rule, the Mi- 
chigan Territory will be eminently correct. There 
Is No state or territory in the union, which merits so 
much attention on the part of the General Govern- 
ment asthe Michigan Territory. In the vicinity of 
Detroit there is, for the distance of thirty miles, only 
the width of the river of this name between the Unit- 
ed States and Upper Canada; and above Lake St. 
Clair, there is between the two countries only the 
width of the river St. Clair for the distance of forty 
miles. It will be of great consequence, in a nation- 
al poiat of view, to have the systems of educatior, 
laws, customs, and manners, of the Territory sucl 
as to outweigh the counter influence of those of the 
British in its neighbourhood. As to the population 
of this territory, the General Government will do 
well to afford every facility and encouragement to 
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itsincrease. By increasing the strength of our fron- 
tier settlements, we shall lessen the influence of the 
British Government over the savages of the west, 
and be able to meet their incursions more promptly, 
and with greater effect. 

At Detroit there is a theatre; and it is under the 
exclusive management of the military officers sta- 
tioned there. ‘These gentlemen, actuated by liberal 
and polished views, have erected a stage for the gra- 
tuitous instruction and amusement of the public. 
The scenery of the stage is executed with an appro- 
priate taste, the dramatic pieces are selected with 
judgment and delicacy, and the performances are 
quite equel.to any inthe country. Indeed the offi- 
cers of our army, at Detroit, possess much genius 
and erudition ; and the correctness of their conduct, 
in point of morals and mangers, entitle them to 


Phe et='< of agriculture in the Michigan Territo-. 
ry is far from flourishing. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of Detroit it is deplorable. The French have 
no ambition to excel in this honourable and profita- 
b’e calling. There is here, however, every thing to 
encourage an active husbandman. The soil is fer- 
tile and ihe climate perfectly congenial to the growth 
of New-England productions. A yankee farmer, 
carrying with him to this place his knowledge of ag- 
riculture, and his industry, might soon acquire a 
very handsome estate. The market for country 
produce in Detroit 1s always high ; and large sums 
of money are:annually paid there for provisions, 
which are transported across the lake from the up- 
per parts of the states of New-York, Penasylvania, 
and Ohio. 
The inhabitants of Detroit, wishing to keep their 
noney in circulation among themselves, and also 
wishing to see their own agriculture improving, 
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would afford great encouragenient to tarmers wh 
should settle in their vicinity. Here too all me- 
chanical trades would be promptly patronized. 
Various articles of American manufactureare sent 
to this Biase from the city of New-York, and meet 
here a market affording great. profits. joiners, 
brick vets shoe mya as, and almost all other 
mechanics would here find ample patronage. Day 
labourers too, would obtain here ready employment 
and good wages. I may add, that lumber and 
wood are remarkably high in this city ; and that 
wood sellers and lumber dealers might here realize 
from these occupations very handsome profits. 

{deem it my duty to express a high opinion of 
the Michigan Territory, because facts warrant such 
a course, and it is important that those of my fel- 
low citizens, who may be disposed to emigrate to 
the west, » Should possess every information upon the 
subject. “No one need suppose my declarations to 
be those of a land speculator.. I have not the most 
remote relation to such business, and never expect 
to have 

In travelling more than four thousand miles, in 
the western parts of the United States, 1 met ro 
tract of country which, upon the whole, impressed 
my mind so favourably as the Michipan Territory. 
Erroneous ideas have heretofore been entertained 
respecting this territory. Indeed it has, until late- 
ly, been viewed as scarcely within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Even some late geopraphers 
seem to have cellected no other information respect- 
ing it, than what had been written by their ancient 
predecessors. Some of this information, especially 
as itrespects Detroit, does not apply to the present 
times. 

Lhe soil of this <erritory is generally fertile, and 
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a considerable proportion of it is very rich. Ite 
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climate is delightful; and its situation novel and 
interesting. As to the former, it possesses a good 
medium between our extreme northern: and south- 
ern latitudes ; and with respect to the latter it is 
almost encircled by the Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Hu- 
ron, and Michigan. New-England fruits may here 
be produced in great perfection ; and the territory 
is capable of being rendered a great cider country. 
In eee of health too, this territory yields to no 
part om North A merica. There is no place in the 
world more healthy than the city of Detroit. Con- 
Sur mptions are never th igh there. 


rR 


Mhe situation of this city, although level, is very 


commanding. On the Oh 10 the view of the travel- 
ler is confined ; but here one appears lifted above 
the adjacent country, and may survey it as from an 
eminence. 


a 


The Michigan Territory is generally level, but in 

any places “gently diversified. The growth of 
Snel here is principally black walnut, sugar ma- 
ple, elm, sycamore, and pine There is not, how- 
ever, an abundance of the latter. ‘The streams 
within gon peshathie heeds very numerous. and well 
calculated for manufactories’ of every kind; and 
the fisheries here are exceedingly valuable. Besides 
vast quantities of many other kinds of fish, caught 
in the waters within and contiguous to this territo- 
ry, during the spring and summer season, thousands 
of barrels of white fish are taken here in the fall, 
and prepared for the home and foreign markets. 
This epecres! of fish is of the size, and appearance of 
the dare st shad ; but are far more valuable. Wild 
fowl of all icibsttiy great! y abound here. 

The trade of the Michiga n ferrit tory 1S already 
very considerable, and it is rapidly increa ug," Be- 
sides the business transacted between different 
parts of the territory itself, and with the Indiana 
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tribes in the neighbourhood, it transacts considera- 
ble business with the wpper parts of the state of 
New-York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio ; and also with 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada. Its shipping is 
employed on Lake Erie, Huron, and Michigan, 
either in the fisheries, in ‘reighting, or in trading 
along the coast. Inthe summer season there iS in 
Detroit a considerable concourse of strangers, from 
the states by the way of Buffalo, who furnish con- 
siderable sums as passage money tothe ship owneis 
on Lake Erie; and in the spring of the year the 
neighbouring Indians resort thither to dispose of 
their furs, and to purchase guns, ammunition, blank- 
ets, and-other articles. 

Detroit is a-central situation for.the fur trade in 
the North-West; and there is a considerable com- 
mercial connexion between this place and Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

The establishment of a weighty fur-company at 
Detroit, would result in much individual and public 
advantage. The English, by their extensive fur 
trade in the north and west, acquire an influence a- 
mong the Indians, which similar establishments on 
our part would completely counteract. This infla- 
ence renders the Indians hostile towards us, and in 
the event of a war between this country and Great- 
Britain, would blend the prejudices of the English- 
man with the ferocity of the savage. 

The English derive immense profits from the 
North American fur trade. ‘lhe North West com. 
pany employ in this business, exclusive of savages, 
upwards of fifteen hundred men. The articles for 
the Indian market are cheap, and of course the re- 
quisite capital for this business is small. 

It was my intention, after spending a few days at 
Detroit, to pursue my tour through the wilderness, 
between the Lakes Huron and Michigan, as far as 
11 
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Michilimecinac ; from thence across the North-West 
Territory to the Falls of St. Anthony, and then to 
trace the Mississippi to New-Orleans. Whilst: at 
Detroit, however, I concluded to change, in some 
measure, my course. 

There was evidence of a hostile disposition on the 
part of the Indians situated on my proposed route ; 
the season of the year rendered travelling in this di- 
rection almost impracticable; and my views and bu- 
siness would not permit the delay which this last 
mentioned circumstance would occasion. 

Upon leaving Detroit I crossed Lake Erie in a 
small vessel, and arriving at Presque Isle, pursued 
my course to New-Orleans, taking in my way all 
the states and territories of the west, 

It may not be amiss, before I notice my trip a- 
cross the Lake, to communicate some facts and re- 
fiections respecting the country above Detroit, many 
of which facts I was enabled to obtain by my resi- 
dence there. Ere I speak upon this subject, howev- 
er, I will, for a moment, prolong my stay at this 
city. 

The sufferings of this place during the late war, 
are scarcely describable. The apprehension of death 
is far more terrible than actual dissolution. After 
the capitalation of General Hull, Detroit was throng- 
ed by Indians, and they were continually making 
the most aggravating requisitions. ‘These they en- 
forced by savage threats. There was not a moment 
of domestic peace for any one. The inhabitants did 
not dare to fasten their doors: for if they did the In- 
dians would cut them to pieces with their toma- 
hawks, and revenge the opposition upon the inmates 
of the house. When families were about to sit down 
to their tables, the Indians would come in, drive ev- 
ery: one out of the room, and feast themselves. 
‘Their constant demand, atvevery dwelling, was for 
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whiskey ; and to grant or refuse it was attended with, 
great danger. If it were granted, intoxication and 
consequent bloodshed would be the effects ; and up- 
on a refusal, the Indians would present their long 
knives. and threaten immediate death. 

A lady, who resided at Detroit whilst it was in 
possession of the British, and who is remarkuble for 
her good sense and intrepidity, related to me the a- 
bove and many other facts relative to. this trying 
state of things. She said; that upon one occasion 
several Indians came to her house, and upon their 
approach it was thought advisable for her husband 
to conceal himself ian the garret. The Indians de- 
manded whiskey of her; and upon being told that 
there was none in the house, they presested several 
knives to her breast, and in their rude English called 
her a liar. Although ia momentary expectation of 
death, she still denied her having whiskey. Her 
husband, hearing the bustle below came down, and 
with the assistance of two or three others, who acci- 
dentally came that way, drave the, Indians from the 
house: Immediate revenge was anticipated. It was 
the practice of the Indians, particularly at this time, 
to resent the smatlest opposition. Supported by 
their civilized patrons, they felt their consequence ; 
and their pride was as easily touched as that of a 
gavageized Englishman. The house of the lady 
was soon surrounded, and day after day the Indians 
came to search for her husband; but not being able 
to find him, the object was, apparently, abandoned. 

Immediately after the massacre at the River Rai- 
sin, the inhabitants of Detroit were cailed upon to 
witness a heart-rending scene. The Indians from 
this field of carnage were continually arriving at 
hits streets, with poles 
jaden with reeking scalps. 
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tive tothe late war. Eknow that in so doing 
shall incur censure ; but I write for those who are 
too noble to conceal their defeats, and too modest 
to proclaim their victories. The genius, and ener- 
gy, and resources of the United States should have 
.accomplished every thing. 

I confess that I did not rejoice at the beams of 
peace. Premature peace does not promote the cause 
of humanity. Wedeclared war for the defence of 
essential rights, which had, in the wantouness of 
power, been repeatedly invaded. In this war we 
sought indemnity for the past, and security for the 
future ;—that security which punishment extorts 
from injustice :—«that security which the fine and the 
Jash guarantees to honest and peaceable communi- 
ties. Did we effect our object >—Oh no! Whatever 
may have been our victories, our defeats were dis- 
graceful. he administrators of the government 
were deficient in information, in system, and in ener- 
gy» They sought an effect without an adequate 
cause; and the people sacrificed the glory of the 
country to the pride of political competition. As to 
the opposition, they pursued false morals until they 
lost sight of true patriotism. 

‘There was virtue enough in the community ; but 
affliction was necessary to raise it from the ruins of 
thoughtless and passionate rivalry. We were upon 
the eve of humiliation,—the eve of a new, and om- 
nipotent moral impulse, when peace unexpectedly 
presented herself. Not the peace which the victor 
magnanimously gives tothe humbled foe, but that 
peace which misguided apprehension yields to the 
dark calculations of policy. The British Lionceas- 
ed to roar, and instead of contending until we had 
pared his princely paws, we were ready to forgive 
and to embrace him. Our own Eagle despised us ; 
and, with a fearJess, anxious eye, and ruffled plume, 













retired to the elevated and gloomy promontory of 
ier glory and her disappointment. 

It is the general opinion at Detroit, that Hull was 
prompted to surrender the place, not by bribery, but 
by cowardice. Could he have seen the dreadful 
and humiliating consequences which actually arose 
from this base and unpardonable step, the SUE PES. 
tions of conscience would have controuled his ap- 
prehensions, and his brave men would not have been 
deprived of their fame. Indescribable must be the 
feelings of patriotism and courage, when oficial 
cowardice yields them toa foe, whom their hearts 
have already conquered. The brave man regards 
his friends and his country a thousand times more 
than himself; and he would court a hundred deaths 
rather than wound their feelings, or forfeit their love, 
In the hour of danger, when the national flag is ass 
sailed, his soul tells him that his countrymen will 
hear of this, and he dedicates himself to battle, to 
glory, and todeath! Bat Iam sensible that there is 
a higher principle: the man who fears no evil so 
much as self-reproach, will always do his duty. 

Immediately upon the capitulation of Hull, a Yan- 

kee soldier of the 4th regiment thought it high time 
for him to take care of himself: and he immediately 
devised a plan by which he hoped to outwit General 
Brock. ‘The soldier secretly left the fort, went toa 
barber and had his hair and whiskers closely shaved ; 
and then obtained from a tailor such garments as 
were most fashionable for traders. After remain- 
ing about the city for,a few days, this citizen-soldier 
applied to the British General for the necessary 
passes, stating that he had come to Detroit for the 
purposes of trade, &c. The General kindly refer- 
red him to the proper officer, his passes were prompt- 
ly prepared, and he returned to his friends. 
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I will now commence my propesed excursion 
above Detroit. 

The strait called the river Detroit becomes en- 
larged just above Hog Island, and forms Lake St. 
Clair. This lake is about twenty-five miles in length. 
Its depth is inconsiderable. ‘The principal islands 
in it are Harsen’s, Hay, Peach, and Thompson’s. 
Formerly there were several Indian tribes situated 
on the western side of this Lake; and the Ontaonais 
occupied the other side: butthe Iroquois, a fierce, 
bloody, and testless tribe, have long since dispossess- 
ed them. . 

The River St. Clair, between the lake of thisname 
and Lake Huron, receives the waters of the three 
vast Lakes beyond it. This river is about forty 
miles long. The bed of the river is strait, con- 
tains many islands, and its banks are covered with 
lofty trees. Atthe head of this river is Fort St. 
C)air. 

The river Thames enters Lake St. Clair on the 
Canada side. On this river is situated the Moravi- 
an village, where General Harrison routed the Brit- 
ish and Indians under Proctor and Tecumseh. On 
this river too is General Simcoe’s paper town called 
London. Along the banks of the Lake and river 
St. Clair, the country. generally, is fertile, and plea- 
singly diversified. ‘The sugar maple tree abounds 
iere, and here too are elegant forests of pine timber 
well calculated for the common purposes of build- 
ing, and also for spars. I may add, that on the 
banks of the Thames are villages of the Delawares 
and Chippewas. The principal townships of the Six 
Nations are situated near the greatest source of this 
river. 

Before I leave Lake St. Clair, I must say a word 
respecting the old veteran of this name. It is in- 
geed too late to do him justice :—he no longer wants 
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the meat which perisbeth. But we may spread lau- 
rels upon his tomb; and soothe the spirit, which, 
perhaps, even now hovers over tts country, and 
seeks the fame which his merit achieved. The mass 
of mankind judge of plans, and of their execution, 
not by their abstract wisdom, or energy, but by 
their results. . Many a man, however, gains a victo- 
ry by a blunder, and experiences defeat through the 
instrumentality of his wisdom. Accident often set- 
tles the question ; and we may presume, that some- 
times it is emphatically the will of Heaven, that the 
Strongest and wisest party should be overcome. 

General St. Clair devoted his whole life to the art 
of war. He was ascientific man, a man of talents, 
and always brave. His heart was formed for friend- 
ship, and his manners were interesting. In many 
battles he prevailed. In 1791 he was defeated.— 
So was Braddock, so was Harmer. Indian warfare 
is full of stratagem and terror. Troops will not 
always stand this test, and one man cannot effect ev- 
ery thing. General St. Clair had to contend with 
even more formidable enemies : —with misfortune,— 
with reproach,—with the ingratitude of his country. 
He retired from an ignorant and uncharitable world 
to his favourite Ridge.—--Here he died. Who would 
not shun the thronged and splendid path of the suc- 
cessful warrior, to bend over the lonely grave of the 
venerable St. Clair ! 

Lake Huron is, excepting Lake Superior, the lar- 
gest collection of fresh water known to civilized man. 
Including the coasts of its bays its circumference is 
upwards of one thousand miles. Its islands are very 
numerous. The names of some of them are La 
Crose, Traverse, Whitewool, Michilimackinac, 
Prince William, St. Joseph, and Thunder Bay. The 
island of St. Joseph is upwards of one hundred miles 
in circumference, and belongsto the English, who 
have a company stationed there. 
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On the American side of Lake Huron, and be- 
tween it and Lake Michigan the country is a perfect 
wilderness. The principal Indian tribes situated in 
this tract are the Ootewas and Chippewas. ‘The bay 
of Saguina on this side of the lake, is eighteen miles 
in width, and in length about forty-five miles. ‘Two 
considerable rivers and several small ones pass into 
thisbay. he Bay of Thunder lies near the Straits 
of Michilimackinac, is nine miles in width and very 
shallow. Here terrible storms of thunder and 
lightning are frequently experienced. 

On the Cunada side of Lake Huron, from Lake 
St. Clair to the river Severn, which passes near Lake 
Simcoe and enters the first mentioned Lake, the 
country is but little known, and is covered with thick 
forests. These forests reach far beyond the Severn, 
and indeed are separated from the unexplored wilds, 
which probably extend to the Pacific Ocean, only by 
the lakes, rivers, and portages which lie in the track 
of the British Fur Companies. The rapids upon 
these rivers are very numerous. The lakes too, in 
this part of the country, are numerous, but small, 
The principal houses of the British Fur Companies 
are established at the Lakes Abitibee, Waratouba, 
and Tamiscamine. The North-West Fur Company 
send every year from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty canoes, laden with merchandize, to their 
posts on Lake Superior. These canoes are made of 
very light materials, generally of birch, are flat on 
the bottom, round on the sides, and sharp at each 
end. They carry about four tons each, and are con- 
ducted by about ten persons. ‘These boats general- 
ly move from Montreal about the beginning of May. 
Before the canoes arrive at their place of destination, 
they are repeatedly unladen and carried, together 
with their cargoes, across many portages. The 
course is toilsome and perilous ; but the prospect of 
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gain, andithe habit of enduring faticue render the 
employment tolerable... The principal food of the 
navigators is Indian meal and the fat of bears. In 
the trade with the Indians, the beaver skin is the me« 
dium of barter. T:wo-beaver skins are equal to one 
otter skin; and-ten ofthe former. are generally al- 
lowed fora common gun. Here is a profit of at 
east 500 per cent, excingive of all costs. 

Michilimackinac’ is a small island situated in the 
upper part of. Lake Huron near the commencement 
of the strait which connects. this Lake with Lake 
Michigan. The aspect of the-island is elevated and 
itregular. “Fhe fort of Michilimackinac is situated 
on this island, near to which are several stores and 
dwelling houses. This is a. very. important post. 
The strait and also-the lakes which: it connects a- 
bound with fine fish ; the principal kinds. of which 
are herring, white fish, andtrout. The Michilimack- 
inac trout are bred in Lake Michigan, and are cele- 
brated for their size and excellence ; they sometimes 
weigh sixty or seventy pounds. 

The. strait. of Michilimackinac is about fifteen 
miles in length. The course of its current, into Hu- 
ron or Michigan, depends upon the winds; and is, 
therefore, very irregular. At times it is exceeding» 
ly rapid 

Lake Michigan is about two hundred: and fifty 
miles in length. Its breadth is about sixty miles, 
Including. the curvatures of its bays, its circumfer- 
ence is about nine hundred miles. There area great 
many rivers which rise in the peninsula between this 
Lake and Lake Huron, and which pass into the lat. 
ter. bat part of this peninsula which lies along 
the south-east of Lake Michigan is but little known, 
The names of the prinvipal rivers here are Margue- 
rite, Grand, Black, and St. Joseph. The latter is by 
far the largest, and may be ascended about one hun: 
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dred and fifty miles. On this river is situated Fort 
Joseph. 

Green Bay, on the western border of Lake Mich- 
igan is about one hundred miles in length ;. and its 
breadth, at its entrance, is about twenty-five miles. 


‘It contains several islands; and there are in its vi- 


cinity tracts of low and wet ‘ground. At the bottom 
of the bay isa Jittle fall, beyond which is a small 
lake called Winnebago. This lake receives Fox riv- 
er from the west. At the foot of this bay too, isa 
fort, and on the west of lake Winnebago 1s situated 
a village inhabited by Indians of this name. On 
the Malhominis river, which flows inte Green Bay, 
is also situated an Indian village containing various 
tribes. The principal of them are the Lake, Pou- 
teoratamis, and Malhominis. A few families of the 
Nadonaicks, whose nation was nearly exterminated 
by the Iroquois, reside here. The Puans. once oc- 
cupied the borders of this bay, and Puans bay was 
originally. its name. The Puans were fierce, and 
exceedingly hostile to neighbouring tribes. At length 
these Caer combined against them, and their num- 
bers were greatly dimipeheds 

Lake Mich igan and Green Bay form a long point 
of la and ca led Ca pe Townsand. Between this Lake 
and Lake Winnebago are situated the Ootewas. 


There are several rivers on the west of the last men- 
tioned lake. On of these is Chicago river, near to 
which is Fort Dearborn. At Chicago the United 


States have troops stationed. 

Would to Heaven, that I could forever forget lake 
Michigan ! Her envious waves have, recently, buri- 
eda youth of noble sraatees With melancholy 
ride | remember, that whilst at Detroit, I number- 
od among my friends the lamented Lieutenant Ev- 

eleth. He possessed a genius peculiarly calculated 
fap the engineer department, to which he belonged ; 
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and by his mild,yet manly deportment, ins; pired, even 
In strangers, both esteem and affection. His couns 
tenance was martial; but with this sateen was blen 
eed a sweetness of expression which is rarely wit- 
messed. — 


‘‘ Weep no more,” brother soldiers, ** weep ne more, 
For Lyeidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though be be beneath the watery fleor ; 

So sinks the day star inthe ocean bed, 

Aud yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Fiames in the forehead of the moruing sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but ‘mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him who walk’d the wave,’’ 


The tract of country lying between Lake Mic 
ean and Lake Superior is rather sterile. The falls 
of St. Mary, situated in the strait between Lakes 
Huron and Superior, are mere cascades. In this 
strait there are several islands. Below the falls is 
situated Fort St. Mary. In this strait are caught 
fine fish of many kinds. The Indian tribes, who 
have heretofore occupied, and some of whom still oc- 
cupy this part of the country are the Nougua, Outch- 
ebous, Maramegs, Achiligonans, Amicours, Missas- 
angues, Hurons, Nepicrenians, Salteurs, Ontaouais, 
A.mehouest and Otters. Many of these tribes are 
merged in others of them who have been more pow- 
erful, or less unfortunate. The Iroquois, blood- 
thirsty and incursive, scattered all these tribes, and 
nearly exterminated some of them. There is, near 
the falls of St. Mary, a company of traders, several 
houses, a manufactory, mills, &c. But the vicinity 
of this place is a perfect wilderness. 

Lake Superior is probably the largest collection of 
fresh water in the world. It is but little known. 
Its circumference however, has been ascertained to 
be about afteen hundred miles. Storms frequently 
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agsailit; and a swell, like that of the ocean, dashes 
upon the high and ragged rocks of its coasts. Jt 
contains many considerable islands and bays, and the 
soil around it is far from being fertile. Some of the 

islands are from fifty to one hundred miles in length. 
There are about forty rivers, which pour their trib- 
ute into this vast lake, some of which are of consid- 
erable magnitude. In the vicinity of the grand por- 
tage, between this lake and the Lake of the Woods, 
there are established several trading Co panics. 
dake Superior is well'stored with fish, the principal 
kinds of which are white fish, trout, and sturgeon. 
"The latter are of a very superior quality. 

Vhis lake isremarkable for the pure and ‘pellucid 
appearance of its water. ‘he fish in it can be seen 
swimming at a great depth ; and the vessels upon it 
seem to move in air. ‘hese effects are, probably. 
caused, in part, by the peculiar materials of the bed 
of the lake, and-parily by extraordinary evaporation. 
This last idea sanctions the belief, that in this part 
of the country the quantity of rain is very great. 
Some places in-the neighbéurhood of this Luke are 
swampy, and someare elevated and ‘fertile. 

To the north and west of Lake Superior are sev- 

ral other lakes, the principal of which are the Lake 
of the Woods, Rainy Lake, Bear Lake, and Red 
Lake. 

Opposite to about the ceritre of Lake.Superior, 
and on the river Mississippi, are the falls of St. An- 
thony. This river, above the falls, runs, principally, 
through Bear and Red Lake; one branch of it, 
wean runs below them f¢ pretty much in the di- 
rection of the Missouri River. Both below and 
above the falls of St. Anthony an almost innumera- 
ble number of rivers pour their waters into the Mis- 
sissippi, Some of which are several thousand miles 
in length. The Missouri is the principal source of 
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the Mississippi, and the latter name ought to be sub- 
stituted for that of the former. Between the cas- 
cades of St. Mary, and the falls last mentioned, lies 
the North-West ‘Territory. 

The Indians, in the north and west, are generally 
fierce and untameable. They are so attached tothe 
hunter state, that here they are somewhat industri- 
ous; but in every other occupation they evince 
great characteristic indolence. Some of the tribes 
are politic in all their proceedings; and husband their 
property and strength. Ochers, however, are re- 
gardless of the future, and look only to the present 
moment. All are degenerating, in a greater or jess 
degree, and some, through the operation of ordina- 
ry causes, are becoming extinct. 

Before [ leave these immense waters to return to 
Detroit, | may notice, for a moment, the vast inland 
navigation which they afford. From the City of 
New-York to New-Orleans, by the way of the Lakes, 
the distance is about four thousand miles; and yet, 
without the aid-of canals, the land carriage through 
this whole route is only about thirty miles. Such is 
the wonderful superiority of our country relative to 
inland navigation. Owing to this easy communica. 
tion between the interior and the sea board, and to the 
other advantages of a residence in the west, it is to be 
presumed, that in the course of two centuries the 
western world will be as populous as the Continent of 
Europe. Such are the prospects presented to the - 
politician in thts country, and such the interest 
which they are calculated to excite in the breast of 
the American patriot, that one, in relation to this 
subject, would wish to livea thousand years. Ad- 
miration and concern occupy his mind. He wishes 
to watch the progress of events ; and to apply, from 
time to time, the salutary principles of rational pov- 
ernment. Aware of the oscillating nature of popu- 
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lar sentiment, he fears that in some unfortunate me- 

‘ ment the waves of popular feeling will be agitated, 
and that they will continue to dash even after the 
cause of their vexation shall have been forgotten — 
He realizes, that in, proportion to the extent of na- 
tional territory, viewed in -connection «with the in- 
crease of,population, the. accumulation cf wealth, 
the .progress of arts, the habits of refinement, the.cor- 
ruptions of luxury, and lastly, with the dregs of that 
spirit of independence, which, in its purest essence, 
blends charity with suspicion, and forbearance with 
energy ; but, in .its.deterioration, substitutes for 
these, a contracted jealcusy,.anda blind resentment:— 
he realizes, that in proportion to the extent of na- 
tional territory, viewed in-relation to these circum- 
stances, willbe the horrors -of political concussion, 
and the miseries of consequent anarchy or despo- 
tism. Such are the effects, which are to be appre- 
hended from the rapid and ultimate increase-of the 
United. States, that the American patriot, in view of 
her prosperity and of his own dissolution, -may well 
exclaim, Oh, save my country ! 

It is with nations as with individuals; adversity 
is equally requisite for bath. “This is the only 
school where true wisdom .can :be acquired, and 
where the native luxuriance .of the heart can meet 
with due restraints. —May Heaven guide our desti- 
nies by his chastening mercy! 

' IT now suppose myself.at Detroit, and about to 

leave it for the purpose of .crossing Lake Erie. I 

Rs speak not in vanity, but to do justice to the hospital. 
: ity of this city; L.arrived bere .an entire stranger, 
and left the place surrounded by friends. How 
grateful to thetraveller, worn down by fatigue, is 
the hand of.friendship and the smile.of approbation! 
Upon leaving the Government wharf, | felt -more 
than I should be willing to express:—-The world do 
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not understand the language of the heart. I consid- 

er myself under particular obligations to A. G. W. 

Esquire. He voluntarily sought my acquaintance, 

and in the most interesting manner convinced. me of 

his regard. ‘his gentleman is conspicuous for his 

independence and literary attainments ;. but his 
yeatest characteristic is native modesty. 

Whilst at Detroit,. | was: much interested.and a- 
mused dy the conduct of an Indian; both by the 
principles upon which he acted, and the manner 
with which he displayed them: One morning, whilst 
conversing with my friend Doctor W. in came’ an 
Iadian, and putting a fnger to his mouth said, with 
a patient aspect and in-a plaintive tone, ‘' vey Sek? 
Th: poor fellow had been suffering much from the 
tooth ache, and he wished to have it extracted. He 
sat down, and placing his hands together, and inter- 
locking his fingers he evinced, during the operation, 
much stoicism mingled with an. interesting resig na- 
tion. After the tooth was removed, he. asked for 
whiskey ; and immediately upon drinking it gravely 
mirched off, leaving his tooth asthe only compen- 
gation for the whiskey. and surgical aid. 

In going down the river Detroit, I was so happy 
as to have the society of General Macomb, Major 
M. Capt. W. and Lient. B- 

Tie river, a mile below the city,. is much wider 
thaa it is:opposite to that place; and a little further 
Gown there ig @ narrow and marshy island about 
four miles inlength. Here we landed and refreshed 
ourselves from the General’s provision baskets. Up- 
on this island we found an almost innumerable num- 
ber of ducks; they were heard in the grass in ev- 
ery direction. Vast flocks of wild fowl are almost 
contioually swimming in the river Detroit. 

Son after leaving this island we arrived at Grose 
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Its soil appears to be good, and its timber valuable. 
Upon this island, situated about three miles above 
Malden, there is a small fort in which the United 
States have stationed a few troops. The sitaation 


is very pleasant ; and as a military post, is of con- 


sequence. A little below this place is a beautiful 
summer residence belonging to General: Macemb, 
and which; 1 believe, is called St. Helena. The 
outlet to Lake Erie, between Malden and the ad- 
joining land, is very narrow. Malden itself is a 
wretched looking placé.. It appears, indeed, like a 
scalp shop. One store, a ware-house, and a few 
small buildings constitute the whole of this celebrat- 
ed position, . I saw no inhabitants there excepting 
two or three crippled Indians. 

After remaining one night at Grose Isle, 1 pro- 
eceded to Malden, and from thence entered the lake. 
During the night the wind was high, and we run 
back a,considerable way to avoid several islands cal- 
Jed the Sisters. Towards morning, the wind being 
fair, we continued our course. At day light we ex- 
perienced a gale of wind, and run for Put-in-Bay. 
Our Captain was a very experienced seaman, and 
perfectly understood the navigation of the Jake ; but 
having got among a cluster of little islands, situat- 
ed near the bay, he was, for a moment, bewildered. 
Our situation was highly interesting. The dark- 
ness of the gale seemed to contend with the dawn ; 
and fancy could almost see it hold the reins of the 
car of day. The waves dashed, our sloop ploushed 
the foam, many little islands reared, through night, 
their ragged tops, our Captain exclaimed, ‘ where 
are we?” and all was hurly. We were now pass 
ing over the battle waves of the gallant Perry. Our 
little gunless keel moved where whole fleets had 
stormed. In fancy’s ear, the cannon’s roar had not 
ceased to reverberate ; the undulating wave seemed 
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anxious to. bury the dead’; the wind, through our 
scanty shrouds, whispered in the ear of death; and 
the green wave, reddened by battle, greedily sported 
around our sides. 

Many of the islands near the Bay are not larger 
than a dwelling-house. Their sides consist of rag- 
ged rocks, and on their summits are a few weather 
beaten trees. 

The storm continuing, we remained at anchor in 
Pat-in-Bay four days. During this time I frequent- 
Jy went astiore, and surveyed the island of this name. 
Wild fowl are numerous here; and'in the woods there 
are swine. ‘The island is uninhabited. Its soil anc 
the growth of its timber are very good. ‘he for- 
mer abounds with limestone. 

This island is rendered interesting by its forming 
the bay in which our fleet was moored both before 
and after its great victory ; and also by its contain- 
ing the graves of some of those who fell in the en- 
gazement. My visit to-these graves excited melan- 
choly reftections. The parade and confusion of bat- 
tle had passed ; and nothing was heard but the chill 
blast, wending its devious way through the rank 
weeds. So bloody was this battle, that the victor 
himself might well have mourned. 

tt was natural for me here to reflect upon our na- 
val history. During the Revolution our prowess 
upon the ocean promised’ every thing ; and in the 
Jate war even the prophecies of philosophy, and the 
inspirations of liberty, were distanced. ButI must 
speak of Renown! Where is our Wasp ? True glory 
was her object ; and she returns not for earthly hon- 
ours. Langdon and Toscin sleep in France :—they 
were buds of fame. Lawrence fell, like Hector, by 
the shaft of fate. My memory is’ full of valour’s 
sons ; but they need not the eulogy of my pen. 

In one of my excursions into the woods of Put-in- 
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Bay island, I was accompanied by my friend Capt. 
W. of the United States Army, a gentleman of a 
scientific and polished mind. Having provided our- 
selves with some old clothes, we visited a cave situ- 
ated about a mile from the bay. This caveis small- 
er than some others inthe west ; but is, nevertheless, 
worth a description. 

After exploring the woods for some time, we found 
what we supposed might be, and what actually was 
thecave. ts frontis situated at the end of a con- 
siberable rise of land of an oval form. ‘The mouth 
of the cave was very small ; and being covered with 
sticks and leaves, presented a very uninviting’ as- 
pect. After removing the obstructions, we took 
lights, and déscending about ten feet perpendicular- 
ly, came to arock, the position of which was that of 
an inclined plane. This rock is, in its descent, met 
by the front of the cave, so as to leave an aperture, 
near the floor of it, of only about three feet in length, 
and eighteen inches in height. This aperture also 
was covered with leaves. After removing them, we 
lay flat, and crowded ourselves, one to time, into an 
unknown and dismal region. As we advanced the 
cave, gradually, became higher; and at length we 
could move in an erect posture. Here we found 
ourselves in a Spacious apartment, constituting a- 
baut an acre, and surrounded by curious petrifac- 
tions. ‘those on the walls were small; but on the 
floor of the cave they were large; some of them 
weighing about thirty pounds. The latter are, gen- 
erally of-a pyramidical form. At the distance of 
about two hundred feet from the mouth of the cave, 
we came to a precipice, at the foot of which was a 
body of deep water. Whilst my companion sat up- 
onthe brink of the precipice, I descended it, and 


holding alight in one hand,swam with the other 


for the purpose of ascertaining the course and boun- 
daries of this subterranean lake, 
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In this gloomy, yet interesting cavern, we saw 
no living thing, excepting two bats, which were in 
a torpid state. Whilst exploring the most distant 
recesses of the cave, one of our candles was acci- 
dentally extinguished. ‘he extinguishment of our 
other light would, perhaps, have been fatal to us. 
The darkness of this dreary region is palpable. No 
ray of nature’s light ever visitelit. Its-silence too 
is full of thought. The slippery step of the travel- 
ler, and the stilly drippings of the slimy concave, 
yielded a contrast which made silence speak. Our 
own appeacance interested us. We forgot our- 
selves, and unconsciously dwelt upon two ragged 
Fiends, prying, with taper dim, along the confines 
of this doleful place. We. saw these beings under 
the low sides of the cave knocking off some large 
petrifactions, We said, who are they ?—and almost 
shuddered to find they were ourselves. 

As soon as the storm ceased we set sail from the 
Bay, and the next evening arrived at Erie, In this 
harbour were several United States’ vessels of con- 
siderable magnitude. Vhe banks of the harbour, 
on the town side, are high, steep, and romantic ; 
and from them there is an extensive view of the 
Lake. The harbour itself is spacious, and the 
water deep. 

At this place the celebrated General Wayne died, 
upon his return from his campaign against the 
Indian3. Such was the success of this great sol- 
dier, and such the terror which he iaspired among 
the savages against whom he fought, that to this day 
they call him the “ simews.”? His mode of proceed- 
ing into the country of the enemy ought ever to be 
imitated. {ndians’ may always be defeated by good 
trooxs, unless when the latter are ambushed, and 
surprized. General Wayne proceeded with the 
greatest caution during the forepart of ihe day, and 
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in the afterneon employed his men in fortifying 
for the night ; the consequence was, that he avoid- 
ed every ambuscade, ultimately met the enemy, 
and gave them a chastising which made a lasting 
: impression upon their minds. 

4 After reaping many laurels in this campaign, 
General Wayne was returning home to enjoy the 
grateful salutations of his fellow citizens ; but 
death arrested him at Erie.— 


“ The path of glory leads but to the gréve.”” 


After leaving Detroit, I received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Lyceum there, informing me 
of my having, on the evening of my departure, 
been admitted an honourary member of that institue 
tion. I mention this fact’ for the purpose of intro- 
ducing an anecdote respecting it, which was com- 
municated to me after my return home, and which 
afforded me much amusement. 

In passing through the country, in the early 
stages of my tour, some weak minded persons, who 
thought that my excursion was s0 frought with 
danger as to render it presumptuous, were offended 
by the undertaking; and adding a little ill-nature 
to this idea, their invectives were even more 
keen than the wintry winds. One of these persons, 
whose common sense is like Shakspeare’s grain of 
wheat ina bushel of chaff ; and whose learning ts 
equalled only by that of the good Mrs. Maleprop, 
exclaimed oné day, upon seeing some. newspaper, 
which contained an account of the Pedestrian hav- 
ing been admitted into the Lyceum at Detroit, 
“well, they have got him into the mad-house at 
last 1? Mad-house ? said a friend. Yes, replied 
this Xenophen of the age,—‘ the mad-house !— 
the Lyceum !—all the same thing :” 
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From Erie I proceeded to Waterford, a distance 
of fourteen miles. At this place the snow upon 
the ground was eighteen inches deep. he spring 
in the west was very backward. I shall speak upon 
this topic in another place, 

W aterford is a small village, and is situated on 
the Creek Le Beuf. At this place is a block house, 
which was erected during the old French war. 
The Creck Le Beuf is about five miles in length, and 
about six rods wide. Between this creek and French 
Creek, there is a little lake, covering about ten 
acres. French Creek is eighty miles long, and 
abaut twenty rods in width. This creck is one of 
the sources of the Alleghany river, and enters it 
near Fort Franklin. The Alleghany river rises oa 
the west of the mountains of this name; and after 
running about two hundred miles meets the Mo- 
nongahela. 

‘fhe Creek Le Beufis very crooked, and French 
Creek considerably so. he principal boats upon 

a 


Keels. They are constructed like a whale boat, 
sharp at both ends ; their length is about seventy 
feet, breadth ten feet, and they are rowed by two 
oars ateach end. ‘These boats will carry about 
twenty tons, and ere worth two hundred dollars. 
At the stern of the boatis a stearing oar, which 
moves on a pivot, and extends about twelve feet 
from the stern ‘hese boats move down the river 
with great velocity. Through the sinuosities cf 
the narrow creek Le Beuf, the oar in the stern, by 
being pressed against the banks, gives to the boat a 
great impetus. 

In going up the rivers these boats are poled. 
The poles are about eight ‘feet in length, and the 
bottom of them enters a socket of iron, which causes 
the point of the pole to sink immediately. ni 
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business is very laborious, and the progress of the 
boats slow. ; 

The land near the creck. Le Beufiand French 
Creek, particularly the former,.is low ard cold. 
Wild fowl are here yery numerous. ‘The lands on 
each side of the Alleghany river, for one hundred 
and fifty miles. above Pittsburgh, are generally 
mountainous. The growth of timber here. is prin- 
cipally white. oak.and chesnut, and.in some places 
pitch pine. There are on this river some good 
lands, and some of avery inferior quality. But 
some of the best of. the Pennsylvania tracts lie im 
the north west of the state. 

The banks of the Alleghany river: are, in many 
places, exceedingly high, steep, and rocky, Whilst 
moving along the current they appear stupendous. 
The bed of this river and of French Creek is stony; 
and the water of them very clear. On these rivers 
are many rapids, over some of which boats move 
atthe rate of twelve miles. an hour, In passing 
down the Alleghany the scenery is delightful. The 
boats move with much velocity ; the country. 
scarcely seems inhabited ;. the mountains, almost 
Jost to vision, rise in rude majesty on both sides of 
the river 3 the pellucid aspect ct. the water; the 
darting fish ; the anxious loon 3 the profeund soli- 
tude, rendered more impressive by. the regular dasil 
of the oar : all these, and many other circumstan- 
ces, carry the mind back to the days, when tlre 
wriginal occupants of the neighbouring wilds. lived 
under the simple government of nature, and did 
not dream of the storm, which civilization was 
preparing for them. 

On French Creek are situated. Meadville, Frank- 
lin, and several other ,inconsiderable places. Here 
too are the remains of several old forts. At Fort 
Franklin the French formerly kept a garrison.  <¥$ 
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Far down this river as Meadville the water is still. 
‘he principal falls on this creek and Alleghany 
river, are Montgomery, Patterson, Amberson, 
Nichalson, and Catfish. The creeks and rivers, 
which enter these waters, are numerous; but it is 
not deemed worth while to name them; the princi- 
pal, however, of those which enters the Alleghany 
are Loby’s, Sandy, Lick, Pine, and Buffalo creeks.; 
aad Crooked and Kiskernanetas ‘rivers. In some 
places onthe Alleghany hilJs, there are fine farms. 
On the river is situated the little village of Arm- 
strong 3; and behind the hills -stands Lawrence- 
town. I found marching over these niountains 
very laborious ; but the prospects from them ricit 
ly repaid me for my pains. Here I dwelt upon the 
situation of this vicinity about the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; of the wars between our ane 
cestors and the French and Indians; and of the 
youthful patriotism and prowess of our inimitable 
Washington. At the age of twenty-one, he was 
employed by his native State in an enterprise, which 
required great courage, prudence, and -physical 
vigour. Whilst this part of the country was oce- 
cupied by the French, and inhabited by many hos- 
tile tribes of Indians, he travelled from Will’s 
Creek, in Virginia, to Fort Du Quesne, situated at 
the forks.of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers + 
and from thence up the former to the French Fort 
onthe Le Beuf. During a part of this journey he 
proceeded on foot, with a gun in his hand anda 
pack on his back. This enterprise developed facul- 
ties which afterwards saved his country. 

To eulogize this great and good man is in vain. 
He is sofar above our praise, that we can honour 
him only in serving that country which he so much 
loved. His wisdom and virtue constitute the great- 
est of human examples. Our children showid ear- 
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ly be taught to know, to love, and to imitate 
him. 

The Alleghany river, near Pittsburgh, presents 
an expansive aspect. At this place it meets the 
Monongahela jrom the south, and both pour their 
waters into the Ohio. In this union there is a si- 
lent grandeur. 

About two miles above this junction, on the 
Alleghany, is a small Fort ; and here some troops 
ure stationed. The situation of the Fort is very 
retired and - interesting. 

Pittsburgh lies in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
is situated on the point of land formed by the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela. Fort Pitt occupies the 
scite of the old Fort Du Quesne ; but even the for- 
mer is now in iuins. Opposite to Pittsburgh, on 
the Alleghany, is a considerable village, and prepa- 
ration is making for building a bridge across this 
part of the river. There are also a considerable 
number of buildings on the opposite side of the Mo- 
nongahela. Immediately back of these buildings 
there is a ridge of very high and steep hills, which 
contain inexhaustible coal mines. Some coal mines 
exist also in the Alleghany hills, and in the banks of 
the Ohio. ‘Those on the west of the Monongahela, 
constitute a horizontal strata six inches thick and ap- 
parently unlimited in its direction through the moun- 
tain. ‘This coal is superior to that of England : it is 
heavier, and contains a greater quantity of the bitu- 
menous quality. ‘he general price of this article at 
Pittsburgh is about six cents a bushel. 

The town of Pittsburgh, viewed from the con- 
fuence of the two rivers, presents a contracted ard 
an unfavourable aspect; but from other situations 
it appears much better. Its scite is level and rather 
low ; and the rivers, curing their rise, flow for a 

considerable distance into the streets. The town 



























and are generally of alarge size. The strects cross 
each other at right angles, but are quite harrow. 
Owing to the exclusive use of coal here, both by 
ihe manufacturer, and by private families, the whole 
town presents a smoky appearance. Even the com- 
plexion of the people is affected by this cause. ‘The 
bits iness of Pittsburgh is great 5 but.is generally 1 be- 
‘lieved to be declining This place is engaged in 
trade, more or less, oth the whole western world; 

and may be considered the metropolis of this vast 
tract of country. It procures its foreign goods, 
principally, from Philadelphia and Baltimore 3 which 
goods are brought in waggons across the Alleghany 
mountains. The distance from these places to Pitts- 
burgh is about three hundred miles; and the price 
of conveying goods thither by (ie: usual route, is 
from five to six dollars per one hundred weight. 
This place also transacts some little business with 
the City of New-York, by the way of the Hudson 
and Mohawk, Lakes Ontario and Erie, and the riv- 
er Alleghany. Provisions in Pittsburgh are, gen- 
sone cheap. Foreign goods, however, are neces- 
sarily high. 

This place is celebrated for its manufactories, and 
will become the Birmingham of America. Here, 
one may see the surprising ‘progress, which the peo- 
ple of this country are making in mechanics of al- 
most every kind, both as it respects invention and 
workmanship. Indeed it is evident, that inthe Uni, 
ted States the elements of the body politic are allin 
the most healthful action, and that we are rapidly 
approaching to a glorious manhood. We have on- 
ly, in our progress, to guard against two evils :—an 
undue attachment to money, and too little regard 
for sound morals and solid learning. et} ne extraor- 
dinary attention, which has of late been paid to the 
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s very large. Many of its buildi ngs are of brick, 
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moral and religious education of children, promises 


to Sihiislt He the future service of our country, men 
of true wisdom ;—"' men, who will fear God and hate 
covetousness.” 

Speaking merely as a politician, I may say, thata 
due regard to this part of education is the great de- 
sideratum In.civil soysrement But in relation to 
a future state the subject i is of infinitely greater con- 

equence. .Qur sabbath. schools, in which children 

are ta ANS to commit.to memory the Sacred Ora- 
cle s, have been attended with such wonderful suc- 
c th that they appear to be forming a new epoch i in 
ae progress of the Christian Religion. This isa 
field in which thousands can do much good. Heav- 
eo has thus opened a new vineyard, in which almost 
any one may remove the noxious weed, and nourish 
the tender plant. 

Ship and boat building is actively carried on at 
Pittsburgh ; but of tate no vessels of a large tonnage 
have been made, on-account of the dangers incident 

to getting them down the Ohio, Very few of the 
Caath and boats built here ever return up the river 
so far as this place ; and of course there is here a con- 
stant demand for new vessels. Strangers from eve- 
ry part of the sea board, generally take this place in 
their way to the West. Emigrants from every quar- 
ter are continually arriving here, and stand in need 
of boats of various kinds to transport their goods 
and their families, A great many foreign emi- 
grauts, particularly those of them who are mechan- 

s, are often arriving from New-York, Philadelphia, 
ath ae Balttmore, to Pittsburgh ; and from the. latter 
place some of them pass on to the manufacturing 
stablisoments further west. 

t ie sects of christians in Pittsburgh are very nu- 
merous. The Christian Religion is so momentous, 
and, in some respects, so mysterious a subject, that 
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is perfectly natural for people, in looking beyond” 
ps yse of its principles, which are easily understood, 
oad which are sufficient to make plain before us the 
path of duty, to be divided in opinion respecting it. 
This would be the eiFect, in a peeled or less degree, 
upon all abstract eee oe Or wpon questions faivel: 
ving principles beyond the re: ye of our intellectual 
vision, The human mind too, is prone to dispute 
pines unessent tal points ; and sass principally, arises 
pride of Oj pinion, and the spirit of persecution.—Uhere 
is nothing ia the questions themselves to e1 inoble the 
mind, or to give force and ete, to its investiga. 
tions.” Ic : upon tridss, taateved great’ minds be- 
come passtonate. 


Nearly all the sects’of christians subscribe to the 

doctrines of faith, repentance, holiness, and charity ; 
y "9d Py + S 

of course the’sreat variety of sects do not callin 


question the consistency of God’s holy word. 

Prifles give rise to sects ; pride Ra aga and nov- 
elty obtains proselytes for them. Upon these trifles 
are, from time to te 1¢, engrafted views and ee 
of more weight, and hence the sect hécomes réspeci- 
able. —-A congregational society becomes div ided on 
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account vet St 2 petty di spute upon a minor ques- 
tron involved f ptr discipline, or in relation to 
taxation for the support of the ministry. aus e cone 
sequence 2 isy that in a few weeks an ej iscopalian, and 
a bd. apis st, and perhaps other societi¢s Hasty estab. 
lished in thess¥me town, “Where the oppositionists 


orm, some Perimions will 
be ‘sue nested, Bad texis of scripture will be found to 
sanction them —~ Thi 
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protestants gave rise to the 


bjt 3 
g2ct Of puritans ; and the presbytertans have created 
the sect of seceders 
~T 


No man who is acquamted with the human mind 
eared Mints ae i Ges pore Pe ea . S} ‘ 
aud Oecdri, Ana Ww h 3 1S well Verse aI in eccle astica i 
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sect above another of sincere and pious christians. 
A. man cannot say, that, under certain circumstan- 
ces, he might not himself become a bitter sectary. 
W hat has been may be again ; and what may be may 
be now—-.Our righteous ancestors fled from the per- 
secuting hand of christianized Europe; and, in A- 
merica, they, in their turn, persecuted unto death 
he sect of Quakers, Where was their humility !— 
where was their charity! I would sooner trust a 
mad man than a religious zealot ; and I should think 
that man weak minded, who would not be perfectly 
and equally willing to engage in public worship with 
any sect of pious and sincere christians on earth. 

Many people pretend to know too much respect. 
ing the mysterious parts of religions The great/a- 
postle of the Gentiles, who, as a man, possessed a 
powerful and highly improved mind, and, as a chris- 
tian, abounded in grace said, that “here we see 
through a glass darkly ;” yet mere babes “in the 
knowledge of the christian system, pretend even to 
demonstrate concerning it, what, in the nature of 
things, is not demonstrable. In young ministers 
this isthe fi ppery of learning ; and in old ones cler- 
ical pride. 

Many persons too, are dissatisfied with the light 
which exists upon this subject ; and hence arige fruit 
less specuiations, and ultimate unbelief. God has 
sufficiently enlightened our path to futurity ; and he 
has condescendingly done it, to quicken us in the 
christian course, and to cheer us in the hour of 
death. Instead, however, of gratefully considering 
this expression of kindness as a gift, we look, with 
discontent, for the developement of the whole coun- 
sel of Heaven concerning us :—this is pride !—this 
is presumption ! 

But [ may add, that if this light affects only the 
reasoning powers of man, it will never, ia my bumble 
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@pinion, eventuate in that faith which is’ necessary to 
the production of.4 pure heart and holy Jife...The 
moral asowell as the- ink nietwe man. must be en- 
lizhtened.. True faith ,resides. altogether in the 
heart.—This‘is:the theatre of hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow, love’and hatred s— the theatre of guilt, 
and of repentance ; the theatre of rebellion, of obedi- 
ence, and of prayer. 

As I dislike to see. a layman‘in theology, or a the- 
ologiaa im politics, [shail say- no. more upon this 
subjec 

The people ® of Pittsburgh are not, generaily speak- 
Ing, Yemarkable for- their - sociability. They. are ve 
ry atteative to their business, and seem to care bu 
little about those around them. A next-door ee. 
bour is, with them, frequentl y unknown; and months 

yeats pass; without their exchanging with each 
other the ordinary. compliments of friendship and 

i will. . As isthe case with many of the. cites 


Oh Burope,-a apie partition renders upknowan, for 
rea : length of tinye, those who live under the 


1 rool. 

“The inhavitants of Pittsburgh are very s SUSPICIOUS 
ofihbe Yankees ; and judging fromthe character of 
afew, uncharitably condemn the whole, This is 


more or less the case. throughout the west. . The 
x rary t Sa gt ppb a 
{ankees are every, where considered, an rave 
7 3 

hardy ge Be active, and enterprising people ; but 


to be eXCe ssively foud-of moacy 

frequently to obtain it by fraudulent means. 

Ag to the love of meney. it ts, throughout the 

whole country, poisoning th 

and national respectability 3 but as.to the means of 

obtaining it, the Yankees are, probably, as honest as 
other people. 


ye fountain. of 


7, Ws of the peonrle of any particular 

Le. enka yracteris! ics ar rne peome Of any particuiat 

town, gencraliy depend upon the Gisposition and 
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habits of rts first settlers. Sometimes these first set- 

rsare hospitable and fond of society; and some- 
times they are exclusively devoted to business, and 
consider every stranger, who makes his appearance 
among them, as actuated by the same*views. 

With respect to the characteristics: of the people 
of Pittsburgh, L judge only from information which 
I obtained there, and which appeared to be sanction- 
ed by the general aspect of things in relation to 

them. 

Doring my short visit at this place, I became 
particularly acquainted with the family of E. B. 
Esq.3; and mention this circumstance for the pur- 
pose of affording myself the satisfaction of express- 
ing some sentiments respecting them. ’ So interest 
ing were they, that I have, ever since I left them, 
remretted the loss of their society. Mr. B. is a 
German ; has travelled a great deal, both in Eu- 
rope and America ; is acquainted with many lan- 
guages; possesses very extensive information ; and 
is a man of a sound and discriminating mind. 

assessing too, much sensibility, and much delica- 
cy of taste, his ideas are polished, and interestingly 
expressed. In Mrs. B. are combined good sense, 
simplicity, and benevolence. E**** is sensible, 
and innocently romantic ; and in the little daugh- 
ters are blended much vivacity and loveliness. 

On the back part of Pittsburgh there is a rise of 
ground, called Grant’s Hill. Here one may have 
a perfect view of the town; and its appearance 
from this position is very much in its favour. This 
hill was eccupied by the Englsh General Grant 
during the old French war; and here he surrender- 
ed tothe enemy. About nine miles up the Mo- 
norngahela is the place called Braddock’s Fields, 
It is celebrated by the defeat there of the general 
ef this name. ‘These fickls are also noted by their 
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51 
being the rendezvousof the Whiskey Boys during 
the western imsurrection in 1794. The defeat of 
Braddock took place in 1755. Many vestiges of 
this bloody engagement are still visible... It is well 
kaown that here our Washington acted as a velun- 
teer aid to General Braddock ; and by his intrepid- 
ity, and military skill, saved the English trodes from 
total destruction. Inthe engagement Washinoton 
had two horses shot under eee and rec ea four 
balls through his clothes. 

Vhe Monongahela river is a- noble stream. Jt 
rises at the foot of the Laurel mountains, is about 
four hundred yards wide at its mouth, is navigable 
ata great distance, and its current is deep and 
gentle. Across this river, at Pittsburgh, an elegant 
bridge has recently been erected. 

After remaining at Pittsburgh two days, I de- 
scended the Ohio for a. few miles, and then landed 
on its westerit bank. ‘The state of Qhio is situated 
altogether on the west of the river, and is bounded 
east «by Pennsylvania, north. by Lake Erie anc 
Michigan Territory, and west by Indiana. The 
length of the river is about eleven hu udre ed miles, 
and. its average breadth about one half of a mile; 
in some places, however, its width is about twice 
this distance. The river is, generally, very deep, 
sufficiently so for the navigation of large ships. Jt 
aspect is placid and clear ; and when the water ts 
high, is expansive and beautiful. It contains a great 
many. islands, and is stored with a variety of fish 
and fowl. The river sometimes rises forty or fifty 
feet, and greatly endangers the settlements upon its 
banks. Sometimes too, the river is low and ap. 
pears i inconsiderable. [ts sinuosities are numerous, 
and in the spring of the year, the abrasive effect of 
the floating ice and trees upon its banks is very 
preat. 
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he a is aspect of ‘the state of * Ohi& israthert 
wise. There are here 110 elevations 
which ean We’ ied mowuntdins 4 but the country 
is gently diversified. The upper part — of it. igemost 
hilly.. West of Chificothe? itois Nearly? levels dn 
Various parts of the state, chere are extensive prairies 
covered with high grass. Those near the riversare 
small; bur those in the interior are from thirty to 
fifiy miles in-extent.s The soil of the state as; gens 
lly, very feriile ; bit as is the case every where 
Sey SOME of its lands* are sterite Cy and. some unit 
or cultivatiom Its forests are spacious- and ‘eles 
gant. ‘Phe sycamore pi here are numerous; and 
some of them surprisingly: larges In this and tne 
oiher western state s there is still considerablesgame 
but the hand of civilization having» here wantonly 
destroyed much, a scarcity has, for sometime, been 


expe erienced: - 
Most of the western states in a great measure 
resemble, as to “their aspect, the state of: Qhio. 


‘This whole range of country is better calculated for 
the production of grain than for the growt th of cat- 
tie. The pastures here,- however; are riches and 
the woods so abound with nuts, that immense herds 
el swine are raised in them without the: least ex- 
peace. The clinrate, nding from the general -ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants, I should suppose much 
less healthy than that of New-Engiand ; and in 
particular situations the fever and ague, and bilous 
fevers are very prevaient. 

Jao travelling from Pittsburgh to New-Orleans, 
iT sometimes moved ae the yivers, aid sometimes 
marched in the woods. In the latter the traveler 
is, during the summer season, greatly annoyed by 
rasquetoes. Having no covering, | was often emis 
ployed during the whole night in defending: myself 
ag alnst them. Here J may ‘observe, that izom the 
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time of my paren Pittsburgh. to my arrival at 
New-Orleans, I alent in the open air about thirty 
nights. The night dews did not affect my health. 

The boats whitch float upon the river Ohio are 
various ;:—from the ship of several hundred tons 
burthen, to the mere skiff. Very few if By very 
large vessels, however, are now built at Pittsl urgh, 
or indeed at any other place on eh Ohio. hey 
were formerly built on this river, particularly at 
Pittsburgh and Marietta ; but the di tes inc 
dent to getting them to the ocean, have -rendere: 
such undertakings unfrequent. 

An almost innumerable number of steam buats, 
barks, keels, and arks, are yearly set afloat upon 
this river, and upon tts tributary stresms. The 
barks are generally about one hundred tons burth- 
en, have two masts, and are rigged as schooners, and 
hermaphrodite brigs. The keels have, frequently, 
covered decks, and sometimes carry, one mast. 
These aad also the barks are sometimes rowed and 
sometimes moved up the river by poling, and by 
drawing them along shore with ropes. The flat 
boat or ark is of a clumsy construction 3 but very 
burthensome. Its foundation consists of silts like 
those of a house, and to these is trunneled a floor of 
piank. ‘The sides are of boards lvosely put ta- 
gether, and ale top is covered in the same way. 
The bottom of the boat, and so much of the sides 
as come in contuct with ee Watery are caniked. 
Some of this kiad af boat will carry four or five 
hundred barrels of flour, i considerable quan- 
tities of bacon, cheese, and other produce. On the 
deck of the ark are two large oars, moving on 
pivots, and at the stern there is a large stearing oa 
The progress of the ark ts principally is floati 
yee the current; and the oars are seldom used 
excepting for the purpose of rowing ashore. 
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The business carried on by boats, on the Chie 
and Mississippi, is immense. The freight of goods 
wp and down these rivers is high ; and the freight- 
ing business here is exceedingly fits itables No 
property pays so gr reat an interest as that of steanr 
boats on these rivers. A trip of a few weeks yields 
one hundred per cent upon the capital employed. 

ens arks, and, generelly speaking, the keels, 

en they reack New Orleans seldom return up the 
rive er again. The former are sold for jumber, 
She current of the Ohio is about four miles ené 

hour.” That of the Mississippi is rather quicker. 
On the river Ohio, nearly opposite to Lovisville, 
there are ® pids, the ‘descent of which»4s abeut’ 
twenty-three feet inthe distance of two miless Ow- 
this circumstance many boats do not return’ 
selow this place.. Thrs chit however, t is? 
about to be removed bya canal, which will give to 
the river; at this place, another-directions ~ ‘his 18» 
the only considerable cbstruction inthe whole course” 


in the rapids there are three’ passages, and’ 
they are all taken at different times, accorditg 
to the state of the river. Pilots are; by Jaw, ap- 
poiated to navigate boats cown the rapids. The 
quatiityoof water in the tiver often varies : it somes 
ties both, rises and falls: im whe course of atew* 
Before 1 proceed further down this river; Ion ust 
nuitce those paits of Pennsylvania and Virginia; 
which lie'on the Ohio. » The western boundary ¢f 
by no vties about forty miles west of Frenela 
eck Al gha te rivers and west of Ditts- 
bare bh, on Bh A des of the Ohio, abcut the same 
distance. gins eck itis bounded by a part cf 





ake Erte, and south by-a part of. Virgimta. 
hs Pant ~ * es CN mete 6 eae pe 
A. part.of the state of Virgintalies on the: Onto, 
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having a part of Pennsylvanian the east, and Kene 
tucky onthe west. The principal -waters, which 
enter the Ohio from Pennsylvania, are the Bie 
.Beavgron the north, and Racoon. Creek on t} 
south. 

In travelling in the vicinity of the western rivers, 
i could not always obtain good accommodations 
upon them. As such accommodations, however, 
were of but little consequence to me, 1 always, 
when I wished to descend the rivers, Jumped into 
the first boat I could find.—Sometimes I moved 
along in a keel, sometimes in an ark, and sometimes 
rowed myself in a little skiff. By taking this 
course, I not only could land wien I pleased, but 
became particularly acquainted with the navigation 
of the rivers, and with the various means of trans. 
portation upon them. My society, it is trive, was 
not always the best ; but, perhaps, not the less in- 
structive for this circumstance. ‘lo become prac- 
tically acquainted with the, world, one must see 
human nature in all its.aspects. .Sometimes I met 
real gentlemen, and sometimes fell in with the per- 
fect boor. I.was not known to any one; but the 


b] 
boatmen, frequently becoming sick, a plied to me 
for medical aid; and hence I acquired the title of 
Doctor. 

My prescriptions were always simple 3 and, 
strange to tell, I did not lose a single patient, My 
knowledge of the Materia Medica was, no doubt, 
limited. Without, however, consulting Celsus or 
Boerhave, I always told the sick, that in a few 
rectly well. I really sup- 
pose that men often die, because they think they 
shall. Much depends, in sickness, upon the state 
of the mind. Our intellectual and physical nature 
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always sympathise with each other. Resistance 
lee > 2 eh are 2a » Vrepaeerte o an % 1" oy = / 
eS$en3 tue force of an attack ; and there is somes 
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produce the desired effect. The most simple pre- 
scriptions, if efficient, are always the best. Power- 
fn) remedies tend to disorganize the most subtle 
fanetions of the animal economy ; and by curing one 
disease to produce a complication of many others. 

But I would not call in question the importance 
cf the profession of medicine. As to its station in 
the catalogue of sciences, it ranks among the very 
first. This profession presents to the human mind 
the most extensive field for investigation. The 
great science of physiology is its basis; and chym- 
istry, the wonderiul magician, by whom the constit- 
went parts of matter are ascertained, the effects of 
their various combinations discovered, and the pro- 
duction of new qualities realized. The physician 
should be, emphatically, a child of nature, and well 
acquainted with the principles of her government, 
both with respect to mind and matter. 

Upon the western rivers a great many boatmen 
die, and their graves upon the banks are numerous ; 
hence those who are taken sick are, generally, much 
alarmed. 

The boatmen of the west are conspicuous for their 
habits of intemperance, and/swearing. Whilst on 
the western rivers my ears were shocked by their 
oaths and curses. I endeavoured to lessen this prac- 
tice. To effect my object I, occasionally, associa- 
ted with them; and by a kind, free, and yet grave 
manner, prepared the way for some friendly counsel 
upon the subject. They saw that I did not feel a- 
bove their labours, or their modes of living.—1 fully 
participated in their hard fare; slept across flour 
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barrels, without bed or covering, drank water from 
tlie river, and sometimes laboured at. their Oars. 
Phus I gained their confidence and their goed will, 

“Atoneiime, during the silence of evening, I ad- 
dressed about twenty boatmen upon the subject of 
swearing. represented the practice as not only 
wicked, but idle, low, and unmanly. They heard 
me with attention, some of them made many ac- 
knowledgments, and whilst I continued with them, 
they swore little or none. Upon many other occa- 
sions I spake to boatmen upon the subject; and 
from their manner, I have no doubt that the practice 
of ‘swearing among them mipht be rendered less 
common. ‘But, perhaps, there is no habit, the con- 
troul of which depends less upon the will than that 
of swearing. The tongue is a little member, and 
often moves ere the judgment can contron! the im- 
pulses of the heart. A pretty lad, in one of the 
Western boats, attracted: my attention, both by his 
beauty and his profaneness. fter speaking to him 
upon the subject, I offered hima dollar upon the 
condition of his not swearing for the remainder of 
the day. He was much pleased with the proposi- 
tion; but after controuling himself with much 
watchfulness, for about an hour, he became dis- 
couraged, and partially returned to his long estab- 
lished practice. Let those, who are so happy as to 
be free from this vice, guard against the subtle in- 
Auences of its example. 

As to intemperance, I think it is by no means pe- 
culiar, even in degree, to this part of the country. 
But 1 am happy in being able to add, that during a 
tour which I took through the middle and southern 
states in 1815; and also during that, an account 
of which I am now writing, I witnessed much less 
intemperance than information previously obtained 
had led me-to anticipate. Still, there is, in the 
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United States, much inebriation, and a great want 
ef economy in the use of spirituous liquors. By 
the distillery of grain among us, the community 
are, sometimes, deprived of the necessary quantity of 
‘bread ; anda substitute is furnished which tends, 
at once, to beggar, and to depopulate the country. 

Before :I dismiss these topics, 1 may add, that 1 
have often heard .of the low conversation, which is 
said so prevail among the boatmen of the west; 
nd also of their quarrelsome and fighting habits. 
All these practices are:much less than they-are.rep- 
‘resented to. be. 

Here I may be permitted to observe, that:with 
respect to low conversation, many who call them- 
selves gentlemen, and pass for such in the world, 
are highly culpable. Indecency is a vice committed 
without temptation. It corrupts the -moral sense, 
_and deprives the human heart of .all those etherial 
visitations, which remind .man-of‘his original inno- 
cence, and eloquently persuade him that there are 
pleasures far above those of sense. Indeed, how 
evident is it, that when -we cultivate pure and up- 
right affections, the blessed spirits of truth and 
peace visit our hearts, enlarge our views of -zmoral 
nature, and tell us.of nameless hopes. ‘The mfirmi- 
ties. of man would add an interest to human nature, 
if they were not voluntarily displayed. When cov- 
ered with the mantle of an amiable and sensible 
delicacy, they blend the ideas of weakness and suf- 
fering here, with perfeetion and immortality here- 
after. vay 
That pert of the state of Virginia which lies on 
the Ohio, extends from about forty miles below 
Pittsburg to Great Sandy River, the line between 
this state and Kentucky. The western parts of 
Virginia are mo intainous, and a good grazing ecune 
try. The soll below the mountains, theugh not 











































































rich, is well calculated for the growth-of tobacco and 
indian corn. Many of the. ridges of land in this 
state are very fertile ;- particularly the Blue Ridge. 

The town of Wheeling, in Virginia, ts situated on 
the Ohio, twelve miles above Grave Creek ; and on 
this creek is a-celebrated Indian grave. 

The principal rivers and creeks, which enter the 
O‘1i0 from this state, are Charteer’s, Big Grave, Ba- 
Ker’s, Fish, and Fishing creeks ; and Little Ken- 
hawa, Great Kenhawa, and the Great Sandy River. 

The Great Kenhawa is nearly three hundred 
yards wide at its junction with the Ohio ; but its 
rapids are numerous, and its navigation very difi- 
cult. It derives its sources, through-a \ ast tract of 
country, from the Laurel and Alleghany: moun- 
tains on the north-east, from the Cumberland moun- 
tains on the west, and from the mountains in North 
Cirolioa near the sources of ‘the Roanoke. On the 
Great Kenhawa are inexhaustible lead mines. 

Tne principal source of the Great Sandy River is 
i the Cunyberland mountains. Its length is not 
great; and it is navigable for loaded batteanx only 
abont fifty miles. Atits mouth it is about sixty 
yards wide, and it enters the Ohio opposite to Cal- 
jiopolis. This place was settled by a company of 
French emigrants; but in 1796. disease and other 
misfortunes caused them. to-abandon the establish- 
ment. 

The town of Steubenville; m-the state of Ohio, 
extends for a considerable distance along the bank 
of the river.. There are here some manufactories 
aad several handsome dwelling-houses. Its situa- 
tion is congidérably elevated, and here and there are 
some large trees which were spared from the forest. 

The first principal river which enters the Ohio, 
and which finds its source in that state is the Mus- 
kingum. This river is situated about one hundred 
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and seventy miles below Pittsburg, and is, at tts 
confuence with the Ohio, nearly one hundred and 
fifty yards wide. It is navigable for large batteaux 
to a place called the Three Legs, one hundred miles 
from its mouth, and for small ones to its source, 
which is within seven miles of the Cayahoga. 
The Muskingum presents a gentle appearance, and 
near its banks there are valuable salt springs, and 
considerable quantities of coal and free stone. 

The town of Marietta is situated on the east of 
the junction of the Ohio and Muskingum. _ Its po- 
sition 1s pleasant ; but it has‘a deserted aspect, and 
is rapidly declining. It is not true, that the Mus- 
kingum is not subject to inundations. All the 
banks of the western river are, more or less, exposed 
to freshets; and this circumstance considerably les- 
sens the value of the lands and buildings upon them. 
“At the mouth of the Muskingum stands Fort Har- 


The Hockhocking is rather smaller than the Mus- 
kingum, and is situated about twenty-five miles be- 
low the latter. On the banks of this river are quar- 
ries of free stone, iron and lead mines, pit-coal, and 
salt springs. ‘There are some fine lands on both of 
these rivers. 

‘The town of Athens lies on the Hockhocking, 
about forty miles from the Ohio. It is pleasantly 
situated, and is the seat of the Ohio: University. 

The River Scicto is even larger thanthe Mus- 
kingum. Itis navigable nearly two hundred miles, 
and is connected with the river Sandusky, which 
enters Lake Erie, by a portage of four mules. On 
the Scioto, about one hundred miles from the Ohio, 
is the town of Chilicothe. This place is the seat of 
government.’ Not far from the Scioto, are salt 
springs, which belong to the state; also coal, free 
stone, and several kinds of valuable clay. 
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The town of Cincinnati is situated on the east of 
the Great Miami, near its junction with the Ohio. 
‘This town is pleasantly. situated, and presents the 
appearance of much business. It isa very flourish- 

ig place. There are several. manufactories here, 
one of which is situated at the foot of the bank, and 
is eight or ten stories high. 

In-Cincinnati.is sithated Fort Washington. This 
is the Grst ofthat chain of forts which extends west. 
Oa the eastern’ branch of the Great Miami is Fort 
St. Clair ; and on the western branches Forts Jeffer- 
son and Greenville. Oa the river Calumet, which 
eaters the Wabash, stands fort Recovery ; and just 
above this fort is the place of St. Clair’s defeat. 

The Great Miami is the boundary of the state of 
Ohio on the river of this name. The Great Miami 
is about three huadred yards wid2 at its mouth, and 
mterlocks with the Scioto, above Chilicothe. One 
of its branches runs within four miles of the Miami 
of the Lake, and within seven-miles of the Sandusky. 
The bed of the Great Miami is stony, and its cur- 
rent rapid. Just above its mouth is fort Hamilton. 

There are many smali creeks and towns near the 
Ohio, which in my course 1 saw and visited; but 
which furnish no interesting materials for remark, 
Besides, [ am not. writi ing a iain oe ; and with 
geography, my fellow-citizens are well ac: qa tainted. 

‘IT may here pp oak as I promised, upon the preba- 
ble course of the sea8ons inthe west. I am mae 
inclined to believe, that the cold seasons, which th 
people of New-England have for many years ase. 
rienced, and which have so mach injured the inter. 
ests of apriculture among us, are passing off to the 
west 3 and that the people of the west will, for sev- 
eral years, experience s:asons less favouable than 
usual. My opinion is founded upon the facts, that 
for the two last years we have experienced more fa- 
14* 
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vourable seasons, and the people of the west less fa- 
vourable ones in the same comparative proportions. 
This is a good criterion by which to form an opin- 
ion upon the subject. The change of seasons in both 
gections of the country prove and corroborate each 
other. 

The spring and summer of 1817 were, with us, 
less unfavourable than usual. The hopes. of our 
farmers, and of those who depend for a sufficiency 
of provisions upon an abundant market, were con- 
siderably revived; and this year we have experien- 
ced something like a good old-fashioned season, 
The golden ears of corn, more beautifol than the 
productions of the richest mines, have again bright- 
ened our fields, and cheered our hearts. Had un- 
genial seasons continued much longer, this part of 
the country would have become impoverished and 
depopulated :—people were going down into Egypt 
for bread. | 

Lact year the seed time and harvest of the west 
were unfavourable; and the spring ef 1818 was in 
the highest degree unpromising- In the western 
parts of Virginia, where the climate 1s, usually, 
warmer than on the east of the mountains; and in 
the states of Ohio, Kentucky, &c. planting time this 
year was very backward. When, according to the 
neual course of the seasons, it was time for corn to 
appear above the surface of the ground, ploughing 


“had not commenced. Some of the farmers asserted, 


that the season was even later than the spring before 
by five os six weeks. 

“During the month of May, the weather in the west 
was cold and windy. On the 3d of this month the 
birds were assembling for a more southern climate. 
They were so chilled that I caught many of them 
without difliculty ; and others of them perished in 
the night., The season for the commencement of 
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vegetation here is probably four weeks eatlier than 
in New-Hampshire. 

Until my arrival at New-Orleans the weather, gen: 
erally, was cold and dry ; and even here the wind 
was frequently cool. About the middle of May f 
experienced frostin Kentucky; and near the Mis- 
sissippt the cotton, much later than this, was in.a 
wretched state. In Teanessee, heretofore remarka- 
ble for the excellence of its cotton, this article, for 
two years past, has been rapidly degenerating. The 
severity of the last winter even in New-Orleans was 
unparalleled. he streets there were covered with 
ice sufficiently hard to bear loaded wagygons. 

Should Heaven favour the New-England states 
“with good seasons, no country in the world would be 
preferable to it. Our unfavourable seasons have 
taught us our dependence upon that Being, “ who 
prepareth rain for the earth, and maketh grass to 
grow upon the mountains.’’ 

I am of opinion, that for some years to come, our 
seasons will be remarkably fruitful. The earth 
here has, for a considerable time, been acquiring 
strength, which has not been called forth ; and hav- 
ing been accustomed to cool seasons, watni ones, 
operating upon this new acquisition of vegetative 
power, will cause an extraordinary impetns in the 

soil. 

, Lhave spoken of our bright Iodian harvest. The 
corn of the west is much inferior to curs. Grow- 
ing upon a rank soil, its production 1s rapid, and 
the kernel is large and unsubstaatial. Indian mea! is 
seldom used in the west, excepting for cattle ; and 
very few persons there are acquainted with the Yan- 
kee mode of making Indian cakes. Being fond of 
this coarse bread, 1 frequently, during my tour, In- 
structed the gentle dames of the west in this New- 
Eagland custom. But in many cases, aiter waiting 
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an hour for my repast, I was deprived of most of it 
by the fondness of the children of the house for this 
new dish 3 and in one instance the find mother 
could get rid of them only by knocking them under 
the table as fast as they would come up. 

The variety of birds which I saw in the westerx 
woods excited much interest. Many species entire: 
ly new to me made their appearance. Some of 
them were very beautiful, Many of these birds be- 
“ing common in the South of Europe, proves that 
the climate of the west is mild ; and the spontaneous. 
growth of hops and grapes here speak favourably of 
iis seil, : 

Fruit trees, particularly peach’and apple, flour: 
rh well in Ohio ;. but a more northern climate is 
more peculiarly calculated for the latter. 

The western country is exceedingly well adapted 
te the growth of hemp; both as it respects its cli-: 
mate, and its extensive levels of deep and rich 
mould. This advantage, and the abundance of ex- 
cellent ship timber, and iron, which its forests and 
hills produce, would enable it to furnish for the mar- 
ket the finest ships. The black walnut here is said 
to be as durable as the live oak; and the frames of 
vesseis built upon the western waters, are frequent- 
ly made of this wood. There is here too, anabun- 
dance of excellent yellow pine, suitable for masts 
and spars. These, with many other kinds of lum- 
ber, are rafted and floated down the rivers to New- 
Orleans, and there sell at ahigh price. Upon these 
rafis large quantities of produce are often transport- 
ed to the same place. 

The produce carried down to this vast market 
consists, principally, of flour, corn, pork, beef, bacon, 
venison, flax, whiskey, lumber, and live stock, par- 
ticularly horses. The foreign goods received into 
the western states, lying on the Mississippi and 
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Ohio, and their principal sources, come, as has been 
observed, from Puiladelphia and Baltimore, by the 
way of Pistebures This place is the great depot 
for the supply of all places et tend it. Foreign goods 
to.a large amount are also brought from New- 
Orieans; and some from Virginia, by the way of 
Richmond. | 

In speaking of large vessels on the Ohio, I may 
add, that ships of large tonnage have been built on 
this river, laden for the West- indies, and there sold. 
both vessel and 80 A person: in Europe, une 
acquainted with the geeg grap! ny of our western wae. 
ters, would be astonished to sce, in the Atlantie 
ocean, a large vessel, freighted with country pro- 
duce, which was built aad laden at Pittsburg, be- 
tweea two and three thousand miles fromthe Gulf 


of Mexico. 

How wonderfully impressive. is the prospect, 
which this country presents to the politician, during 
his cogitations upon our remote destinies | Every 
thing. is conspiring: to reader the United States f. 
more populous than Europe. In the course 4 of a 
few hundred years all that is gr eat, and sple endid wi 
characterize us.— The arts of Greece, the arms of 
Roma, the pride of Magland will be ours. May 
God avert the rest ! 

Whilst on the Ohio, I was pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the floating grist-mill u oy on this river. 
This kind of mill is supported by two boats, and the 
wheel moves between them. The boats move both 
up and down the river, and when employment can 
be obtained, they are placed in the strongest current 
near the shore, and the millis set in mano Here 
there is no tax for ground reat, mill-dam, or race. 

In speaking of mills, { may advert to one which 
I saw ia Indiana, and which excited some interest. 
As lL was one day passing through a wood, near a 
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small log building, I heard a-singular: noise in te. 
latter, and had the curiesity to lookin. There was 
here a prist-mill moved by a horse, and attended by 
a-little soy about nine years. of age. The horse. 
draws upon a staple fixed in a post; but making no: 
progress, he pushes back with his feet the platform 
upon which he stands, and which is of.a circular 
form. Through the centre of this platform there is 
a post fixed in the ground, The walking of the 
horse sets the:machinery in motion.. The.cogs, the 
wallower, the trunnel-head, and the stones operat-. 
ed pretty much in the usual way. The Lilliputiag 
miller displayed all the airs and importance so com- 
mon to the managers of such noisy establishments. 

In the state of Ohio, and in other places in the 
west, are some natural curiosities, with respect to 
which I must not be silent; but as I can probably 
throw no light upon the mystery. in which they are- 
iavolved, my remarks upon them will be brief. 

As tothe bones of animals which-have been found 
at the Licks, particularly at that called the Big Bone; 
Ithink there can be no doubt, that they.are those - 
of animals which, from a variety of causes, have 
perished there. Animals in the west were once ve- 
ry numerous, and, no doubt,. vast herds of: buffalo, 
elk, deer, and even the mammoth resorted thither. 
Probably many. of them fell into these licks, either 
by accident, by contention, or by. their eagerness ta 
get to the salt, and were thus destroyed. Some. 
too probably killed themselves by the quantity of 
salt water which they drank.;-and where such vast 
numbers were constantly assembling, many must 

ave died in consequence of disease and old age. 
Auch less plausible suppositions can be suggest- 
ed relative to the vast mounds. and walls of earth 
in the west ; the former of which, it 1s said, com- 
tain humanbones. ~_ 
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Yt may be presumed that these walls were erect- 
‘ed for the purpose of defence. -It 1s well known 
that savage tribes wage with each other the most 
destructive wars. Some of the tribes of North 
America have distinguished themselves by their 
blood-thirsty and exterminating disposition. The 
Iroquois were once the terror of all the neighbour- 
ing tribes. By their hostile and feroctous ‘spirit 
many of these tribes became nearly extinct. Of the 
Nadonaicks only four cabins or families remained. 
The Puans ‘too, were not less formidable and fierce 
than the Iroquois. They ‘violated every humane 
principle. ‘Vhe very name of stranger embittered 
them, They supposed themselves invincible, and 
‘persecuted and destroyed ‘every tribe whom they 
could discover. ‘There were other tribes similarly 
disposed. 

Now it may be supposed, that the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of those whose object it was to ex- 
terminate all other tribes, would assemble for mu- 
tual defeace. Coalisions of this kind -are not un- 
frequent among savages. Furiher+ nothing would 
be more natural than for savages, thus situated, to 
erect fortifications of trees and earth, for the pur- 
pose of securing themselves against the common 
enemy. Such a-principle of self-defence would be 
natural, and, of course, universal. 

As to the mounds of earth, supposed to contain 
human bones, it may be observed, that several 
tribes of Indians may have combined and fortified 
themselves against their enemies ; and tn this situa- 
tion they may have been-conquered and destroyed. 
It is well known, that in Indian battles there is no 
quarter given. The dead bodies of several thon- 
sand persons thrown together and covered with 
earth, wonld make avast heap. But even suppos- 
ing thatthe enemy had not prevailed, famine, con 
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tagious diseases, or even ordinary causes of ‘death, 
would, among a great assemblage of people, pro- 
duce, in a short time, a sufficient pumber of bodies 
to make on the surface of the earth a vast mound. 
Covering the dead with mounds of earth instead of 
digging graves for them, might not only be found 
convenient, under certain circumstances, but isa 
custom peculiar to the aborigines of America. 

The finding of one or two pieces cf ancient coin 
in the west has o¢casioned much spectlation. A 
copper coin, bearing Persian characters, has, it ig 
Said, been found on the banks of the Little Miami 
river. 

It is well known, ‘that mankind are naturally 
itinerant ; and that they carry with them their 
goods, especially those which are portable, and 
which they highly value. -A piece of coin possesses 
both of these qualities ; and it would not be more 
Strange to find an Asiatic medal in North America, 
than to find here an’ Indian of Asiatic origin. 

Our first parents were created in Asia ; and the 
rest cf mankind descended from'them. By emigrae 
tions various distant portions of the world have been 
settled. TEmigration was-an act of necessity. One 
quarter of the world could not have contained all 
mankind ; and the population of Asia became, ‘in 
time, too great. Asia is at this time supposed to 
contain five hundred millions of people ; and in 
China, such is the excess of pepulation, that cbildren 
are destroyed by their parents, with as little cere- 
mony as though they were the offspring of the most 
worthless domestic animals. 

It is'to be presumed that the Continent-of North 
America was peopled from the northeast of Asia. 
In no other way could the Western Continent have, 
so early, become known. The ‘north is not, even 
now, kuewn beyond the latitude of eighty-two ; and 
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with respect to it thus far there is much doubt. 
‘he eastern and western continents may be con- 
nected near this latitude ; and in this direction the 
aborigines of North America may have travelled 
from the former to the latter. Certain it is that the 
water between the north-east of Asia, and the north- 
west of America is comparatively shallow. In 
Bering’s Straits, situated in the latitude of sixty- 
six, there are many islands; the width of the straits 
is only about fifty miles, and, in winter, the passage 
across is frozen. 

Even here the eastern and western. continents, 
were perhaps, once connected. Such an idea is not 
inconsistent either with the nature of things, or with 
analogy. ‘he earth has experienced, from time to 
time, great revolutions ; and Strabo, an ancient and 
celebrated geographer, speaks of the time when the 
Mediterranean Sea did not exist. Why may not 
the two great continents have been or still be united 
as well as those of Europe and Africa? There is in 
the north-east of Asia much more evidence of its 
former connection with the north-west of America, 
than there is of a similar connection between En. 
rope and Africa, inasmuch as the water between the 
former is unquestionably shallow; and between the 
latter it is very deep. 

Besides, what adds great weight to the -general 
supposition that the original settlers of the western 
continent emigrated from the north-east of Asia is, 
that in many particulars they resembie the inhabi- 
tants of the latter. Many of the islands of Bering’s 
straits, and also both of its coasts, are peopled ; 
and their occupants are much in the habit of emi- 
grating. 

The original inhabitants of South America were 
probably, the descendants of the aborigines of North 
America; and emigrated from the latter to the 
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former across the Isthmus of Darien. ‘Nothing ts 
more natural than for people to emigrate froma 
northern to a southern latitude; and this course 
was, no doubt, taken, in a greater or less degree, by 
all the original inhabitants of North America. All 
the North. American Indians, with whom we are 
acquainted, excepting the Esquimeaux, now reside 
south of their supposed track from the eastern to 
the western continent. 

In South America, as in other warm countries, 
the modes of living become more refined thaa in 
chmates further north; and in the history of the 
former we see the same diversity of character as ex- 
isted in North America. Many of the tribes of the 
north might have been compared with the Peruvi- 
ans of the south, a mild and inoffensive people ; and 
the Iroquois and Pnans of the former, with the Chil- 
ians and Caribs of the latter. 

As to Persian coin being found in North Ameri- 
ca, it 18 not more surprising than the finding of Ro- 
man coin in Great Britain. The same effect may 
arise from different causes. It was probably, not 
more easy for Julius Cesar to invade Britain, than 
for the Asiatics to emigrate to North America. 

In dismissing this subject I may observe, that 
all the accounts from the west are not to be imme- 
diately credited. Many, to please their fancies, and 
mere, to fill their purses, Pay hyperbolically res- 
pecting it, A great man who prided himself upoa 
his penetration, once being questioned as to the 
causes of some supposed appearance in nature, as- 
sumed a wise phiz, and deeply reasoned upon the 
subject. Stop, my friend, said the quizzer, had 
you not better first inquire as to the matter of fact ? 

After passing Great Sandy River, which isa 
boundary live between Virginia and Kentucky, I 
entered this state. The general aspect of the coua- 
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try Frere ig nearly level. Near the Ghfo, however, 
for fifteen or twenty miles, the country is broken, 
hilly, and even mountainous. In clambering some 
of these mountains I experienced considerable fa- 
tigue. They are so steep, that one can ascend them 
only by taking hold of the bushes on their sides. 

There are in Kentucky scarcely any swamps or 
very low lands. The soil of the levels is rather 
thin ; but on the swells and ridges the soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile. A bed of limestone exists, five or six 
feet below the surface, throughout the principal part 
of the state. In consequence of this circumstance 
its Springs, in a dry season, scon become exhausted. 
This state is. inferior to all others, wiih respect to 
mill privileges, inasmuch as very few of its streams 
stand the usual drought of autumn. 

This state furnishes, in the greatest abundance, 
all the articles which the State of Olio produces. 
It raises, besides the ordinary objects of agriculture, 
vast quantities of hemp, and considerable tobacco. 
Several millions of pounds of maple sugar are made 
here annually ; andthe woods of this state feed im- 
mense droves of swine. ‘The rivers abound with 
fish, and the cane brakes support herds of deer. 

In travelling through some of those thickets, I 
was impressed with a high idea of the luxuriance 
of the soil. Indeed, the general aspect of the coun 
try here evinces great fertility of soil, and mildness 
of climate. In this state grow the coffee, papaw, 
hackberry, and eucumber tree ; also the honey lo- 
eust, mulberry, and buck-eye. Many accounts res 
specting the fruitfulness of Kentucky are, no doubt, 
exaggerated ; but it is, infact, an abundant and de- 
ihtiulcountry. For my own part, however, I 
refer, to its rich levels, the echoing hills of New- 
Hampshire. 
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As this part of the country abounds with inter- 
esting vegetation, ] may here make a reflection or 
two upou botany. How infinite is the vegetable 
kingdom! and how far beyond expression is the 
variety and beauty of her hues! these tints are 
heavenly ; and the pencil of nature has displayed 
them to render man heavenly-minded.. How won- 
derful too, are the affections and sympathies of 
plants ! Here the poet finds an exhaustless source of 
imagery, and here every vicissitnde of life may se- 
lect its appropriate emblem.. . 

The whole of the north-westerly parts of Ken- 
tucky is bound by the river Ohic. A small part of 
it lies on the Mississippi ; and this river, so far, 1s 
its western boundary. . Tennessee lies south of it. 
The principal rivers in Kentucky which enter the 
Ohio are Sandy, Kentucky, Cumberland, and Ten-. 
nessee.. The sources of these rivers are very nu- 
merous, and in proceeding to the Ohio fertilize a 
vast tract of rich country. The Tennessee passes, 
\ through a small part of Kentucky. The Camber- 

land runs into Tennessee, and then extends through. 

a considerable part of Kentucky in an east and west 
direction. Its principal sources are tn the Cumber: 

; land mouatains. This river furnishes every mate- 
rial for ship-building ; and during the rainy season 
can flwat vessels of the largest size. Nashville, in 
Tennessee, lies up this river ; and much business is 
transacted between this place, Pittsburg, and New-. 
Orleans. ‘he river is navigable without any ob- 
struction, for five hundred miles, and is, at its mouth, 
about three hundred yards wide. 

On the banks of Kentucky river are many preci- 
pices, some of which are three or four hundred feet 
high, In these precipices may be seen much lime: 

stone, and some fine white marble, This river 1s 
about two hundred miles in length, and in width 
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two hundred and fifty yards. In this state are ma 
ny celebrated salt-springs. Its iron ore is of a very 
inferior quality 5.and its caves and other natural 
curiosities are highly interesting. Lexington, the 
capital of Kentucky, is an elegant and polished 
place. 

Many of the inhabitants of this state emigrated 
from every part of the United States, and from most 
of the countries of Europe. A great many of them 
came from Virginia ; and, unfortunately for our 
common country, they brought with them their 
slaves. What a source of regret is it, that Ken- 
tucky did not prohibit, within her jurisdiction, the 
bondage of these friendless beings! A sense of pro- 
priety, and a regard for the reputation, and true in- 
terests uf the United States, should have taught the 
guardians of her public weal to wash their hands 
trom this foul stain. The first settlers of this state 
found themselves in a land where all was nature, and 
all was liberty. The rivers poured their unrestrain- 
ed tribute, the winds blew where they listed, the 
earth teamed, the birds flew, the fish leaped, the deer 
bounded over the hills, and the savage knew no 
master. Enviabie situation ! But the scene is mar- 
red. There, buman beings toil and sweat under the 
lash-of a task-master. It is said that slaves are 
treated well! Vhey are,—andi//! A slave is a slave, 
in spite of all the logic of avarice, indolence, and 
purse-proud humanity. Power creates tyranny ; 
and in the haa ls of a tyrant no man is safe. The 
sufferings of the slave, even in the United States, 
are suticient to sink any country into perdition, 
A record of them would make us run mad with 
shame. Ask the mother how she fared, both before 
and after her deliverance. Ask these children of 
toil what it is to die for want of repose?—What it 
ig to perish under the lash ? 
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Some of the United States have, in their constitu 
tions, set their faces against this unbecoming,—this 
odious practice. Had the western states followed 
the example, the evil would have been, principally, 
confined to the southern states ; and these states, 
finding that. upon their shoulders alone rested the 
terrible responsibility involved in the subject, would 
have applied a remedy. The evil.is now spreading. 
In Kentucky,—a garden planted in the wilderness, 
—a land, where liberty dwelt for six thousand years, 
there are herds of slaves. May the states, which 
shall hereafter impress their stars upon the banner 
of our union and our. glory, guard against this 
wretched state of things ; and may the slave-hold- 
ing states, ere long, make a noble, generous 
patriotic, and humane effort, to remove from 
human nature this yoke of bondage, and from their 
country this humiliating stigma ! 

The great, but inconsistent Burk, in speaking of 
the southern states says, that the planters there, see- 
jug the great difference between themselves and 
their slaves, acquire, thereby, the spirit of liberty. 
For my own part, however, I should think this cir- 
cumstance would create the fire of aristocracy, which 
prides itself in power, and in subjugation, 

‘There are many towns in Kentucky, which lie on. 
the Ohio, the principal of which is Louisville. This 
place is situated just above the rapids of the Ohio 
and near Bear Grass Creek. Its scite is command- 
ing and pleasant, its aspect spacious, and it contains. 
many large and elegant buildings. At this place 
resides the intrepid Colonel Croghan. Opposite te 
Louisville the river Ohio is more than a mile in 
&. Much ship building is carried on here ; and 
lace boats and vessels, going down the river, 


apilot. Ships of four hundred tons have 
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passed down the rapids. The river is, generally, 
in its highest state between February and April. 

Opposite to this place, on the other side of the 
Ohio, is the town. of Jeffersonville; and two miles 
below, on the Kentucky side, is a small place called 
Shippingport. <At this place boats, bound down the 
river, generally land for the purpose of leaving th 
pilot, aad of obtaining information as to the market 
below. Wear the rapids is situated Fort Steuben. 

_ The road from Louisville to Shippingport lies on 
the bank of the river, and on the river side of it are 
groves of large sycamore trees. Below the latter 
place, for fifty miles, the river is truly beautiful. 
In the vicinity of Louisville are some noble pianta- 
tions. Some of the planters here sow five hundred 
acres with wheat, set twenty ploughs a-geing in one 
field, keep sixty horses, several hundred negroes, and 
carry on distilling, coopering, and other trades. 

A few miles below Cincinnati, on the Kentucky 
side of the river, is situated the plantation of the 
late General Pike. It was interesting to see the 
residence of this great man. He was a true patriot; 
and possessed all the hardihood and intrepidity of 
Charles the twelfth. After serving his country for 
many years, and acquiring her confidence and love, 
he nobly died under her triumphant banners. Among 
a free and virtuous people, the fate of one brave man 
kindles the latent spark of patriotism in ten thous- 
and hearts, and in his example, they find imspiring 
lessons of courage and devotion. 

Limestone is situated on Limestone Creek in Ken- 
tucky. Thisis a pretty considerable place ; but the 
river has so far encroached upon the bank upon 
which it ig situated, that it, probably, will fallin the 
course of afew years. Indeed I believe, that this 
will ultimately be the fate of many places on the irm- 
mediate banks of the Ohio. Even Marietta, andl 
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Cincinnati, are, probably candidates for speedy ru- 
in. I should not be surprised to hear that the very 
next freshet had produced such an effect. With re- 
spect to all these places, the abrasion of the banks is 
constant, and hundreds of buildings are situated 
near their verge. The owners of these buildings 
have already incurred much expense, in endeavour- 
ing to secure the banks where their individual prop- 
erty stands; but there is no wnion in these efforts,. 
and the means employed are totally inefiicient. Most 
of the towms on the Ohio are every year partially 
inundated, in consequence of the astonishing rise of 
the river. The banks are frequently overfown te 
the depth of twenty feet. 

Opposite to Cincinnati is Licking River. This 
river is navigable about one hundred and twenty 
miles. Qn its west bank, near its junction with the 
@hio, is the town of Coventry ; and on the other 
side is Newport. They are both considerable places, 
and present an elegant appearance. 

In travelling through the woods, a few miles: 
from this river, 1 met with several species of birds 
which I had never before seen. Nature’s fondness 
for variety is conspicuously displayed in ail her 
works ; and 1 am surprised that naturalists have 
not noticed this circumstance, so as to furnish, at 
least a plausible argument, in the disquisitions of 
philosophy concerning the huaian race. 

At the junction of the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers is the little town of Smithland. A more 
miserable looking place exists no where. It con- 
tains a few wretched buildings, some of which are 
occupied for the accommodation of boatmen. Here 
the slaves are more numerous than the whites, and 
many of the former appear far better in point of 
morals and intelligence. 

Before I leave Kentucky, I may touch upon a 
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topic, which distinguishes. lier, and many of the 
Southern and Western States, from those of Néw 
England. The practice which prevails in He 
former of individuals publicly tendering their ser- 
vices to. the peo} ple, pending elections fo r represen- 
biihge b may, inthe abstract, be productive of some 
evils ; but relative to the systems.of intrigue, which 
exist, in a greater or less degree, in. every state in 
the Union, it is. a. practice which policy dictates, 
and patriotism sanctions. A’ large concourse of 
people, listening to the animated oratory of rival 
candidates, may experience some excitement ; but 
is not this a less evil than those which arise from 
the dark and silent operations of abandoned men, 
who have combined for their own exclusive ad- 
vancement, and for the purpose of keeping out of 
sight those, whose virtues re talents, by come 
ing Into contact with theirs, would reader their- 
darkness visible ? 

The safety of our government, rests upon the- 
existence of good principles ; and the earn uee 
of these principles depends in no small degree eae 
their being patronized, and» rewarded’ © Und 
such a government as ours, every po litical stosaets 
my should be fair and open. No intrigue: should 
be countenanced: The people should be able to 
see every cause and effect of the political machinery. 
Virtue, talents; and patriotism, should be encotur- 
aged ; and: vite, ignorance, and’ selfishness, dis- 
countenanced: The latter-should ne ver be suffers 
ed'to obtain the patronage of the peop'e through 
private intrigue, a andthe agency of p petty coalitions. 
put this will always be the east; where political 
management may be cloaked under the bustle of: 
party spirit and mock-patriotism. 

No wise man will, ahleee prompted by a sense of 
duty, arising from the perils of the tin 15} ever wish 
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for the toils, and the responsibilities of office > or 
ever expose himself to the caprice of the multitude. 
But there may begeasons when, owing to the corrupt: 
practices incident to party spirit, the jargon. of ignor- 
ance, and the pretended patriotism of villainy, shall 
have usurped the management of public concerns,. 
and have eypherized the community, it would. be: 
the indispensable obligation of the true patriot to: 
tender his services.to his country, to discountenance 
existing systems of political traffic, and thereby te 
restore to the people their consequence, their secu- 
rity, and their reputation. 

After being sometime in Kentucky, I crossed the 
©hio and entered Indiana. 

This state lies on the. river Ohio, from the Great 
Miami to the Wabash. On the east is the state of 
Ohio, on the west Illinois; and on the north-west 
Michigan. The form of Indiana is that of an ob- 
long. ‘The sinuosities of the Ohio, however, render 
nts boundary here very uneven. The length of tlic 
state ts about 279 miles, and its breadth 130. 

The soil, climate, face of the country, and pra-. 
ductions of this state resemble those of Ohio. Salt. 
springs, coal pits, lime, free stone, and valuable 
clays of various kiads abound in Indiana ;.and on the 
Wabish, it is.said there is a silver mine. 

The salt springs of the west generally produce a 
bushel of salt from about one hundred gallons of the 
water, This water is, frequently obtained by bore 
ing, from sixty to two hundred feet, through solid 
rock. here is, inthe west, springs of. salt petre ; 
and in Indiana there are very valuable salt springs, 
which belong tothe United States, and which are 
profitably managed by the government. 

The Prairie in Indiana, called Pilkawa, is a high 
level ground, seven miles long and three broad. Its 



















































soil is veTy-rich, and upon it there was never known 
to be a tree. - 

Vincennes, the capital of Indiana, lies on the Wa- 
bash. Here the commerce of the state principally 
centres. Goods from Canada pass into this state 
down the Illinois river. From New-Orleans they 
proceed up the Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash; and 
from the eastern and soutnern states by the way of 
the Ohio and last mentioned river. 

In this state, on the river Ohio, is the celebrated 
Swiss settlement. he situation does not present a 
very favorable appearance, and 1 apprehend that 
much success is not experienced in the making of 
wine there. It appears to me that amore favorable 
tract for this business might be found in Kentucky. 
The soil of this state is hiohter aad warmer than that 
ef Indiana. 

Near the Swiss settlement I met with many trees 
and bushes quite new to me. The thorn bush here 
produces thorns, which would answer the purpose 
of nails. They are three inches long, and so sharp 
and hard that they can be pressed, with the hand, 
through an inch board. The buck-eye, of which [ 
hhave spoken, is, probably, the horse chesnut of Eu- 
rope. The magnolia bears blossoms very beautiful 
and fragrant. ‘lhe coffee tree resembles the black 
oak, and bears a pod enclosing a seed, of whicha 
drink is made, not unlike coffee. ‘The papaw re- 
sembles the locust, or custard apple tree, and bears 
a pod, containining several very rich kernels, of the 
size and colour of a tamarind. 

The principal river in Indiana is the Wabash. 
The banks of this river are high and fertile, and _ its 
aspect very beautiful. It is navigable, at certain 
seasons of the year, upwards of six hundred miles. 
White, Theakiki and Calumet rivers are its great- 
est tributaries. 
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Just above Vincennes is Fort Knox, and a Hittle 
above the latter are situated the Watenaus,. he 
Pootewatomies are settled not far from the souther- 
by end of Lake Michigan. It may here be observ- 
ed, that the Indians of North America,. especially 
those who reside within the boundaries of the Unit- 
d States, are continually changing their place of 
residence; that they divide their wibes into many 
smal! societies, and each of these occupy one village. 
‘Vhese societies, although of the same tribe, frequent. 
Jy acquirea new name. Hence arise, in part, the 
almost innumerable number of names, which sug- 
‘gest the idea of new tribes. Different names too, 
ure sometimes given tothe same tribe or society. 
But the tribes of the north and west are still very 
numerous. Ithas been supposed that our govern- 
ment is too desirous of obtaining Indian lands Dp: 
on fair purchase... As to this particular I can only 
say, that many tracts which are sold, are not worth 
a cent to their occupants, in as Mauch as they have 
ceased to be good hunting grounds, and the owner 
are about to abandon them. 

The river Tippecanoe is a branch of the Wabash. 
Tt is well-known that in 1811,a bloody battle. was 
fought on the former, between the Americans and 
Indians. ‘The history of this engagement is very 
interesting, . It is worth one’s while to recur to it. 
Our troops, headed by the intrepid Harrison, pene- 
trated through a dreary wilderness for the purpose 
of destroying the Town of.the Prophet, who, to- 
gether with Tecumseh, a brother of his, had been en- 
deavouring to excite, in several tribes of Indians, 
hostile feelin gs towards the United States. The 
troops of Harrison were, during their march, sur- 
rounded and BBs dese by many hostile tribes. ° Af- 
ter arrivi g 4 at eir place of destination, th ley £n- 
camped for the eis Just before day light the 
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nezt morning, a furious and determined onset was 
made by the Indians, and a bloody contest ensued, 
Before our troops could form, there were engage- 
ments, man to man, in the tents. The-tawny In- 
dian and the hale soldier grappled for mastery. Lhe 
march of the Americans had been very laborious 
and fatiguing ; and both by day and by night the 
strictest watch, and the utmost readiness for action 
had been maintained. But flesh and blood must 
have repose. ‘The soldier slept upon his arms. He 
saw the approach of the savage, but awaking, found 
it wasa dream. Heslept, and dreamed again ;—he 
awoke no more :—some of our troops were found 
dead, and even scalped in their tents. his was a 
night full of horror. It was dark and rainy, and 
the air was rended by savage yells. 

The vigilant Harrison was up, and giving orders, 
just as the attack commenced. Our officeis and 
raen quickly stepped to their posts. In their way 
they met the savage foe, and contended with him in 
darkness. The General ordered all his fires to be 
immediately extinguished; his troops were soon 
formed, and the contest was, for Some time, main- 
tained with unabated fury. The result is well 
known. 

Those af our:countrymen, who fell in this engage- 
ment, deserve our grateful remembrance ; and those 
who survived it should be rewarded. 

After the battle the wounded suffered exceeding- 
ly. Carried in waggons over so rough a way, their 
ligatures were loosened, and death daily lightened 
the load. In this contest the renowned 4th repi- 
ment breasted,with an immoveable aspect,the fury of 
the savages ; and thereby saved from destruction the 
rest of the troops. Many of the militia, thus sup- 
ported, behaved well; but some of them fled, like 
whipp’d curs, under the baggage waggons, 
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Colonel Davies, who fell upon this sanpninary 
field, possessed a high military genius, His enthu- 
stasm was lofty; and had he survived this bloody 
conflict, the last war would, probably, have felt his 
giant energies. Other great souls fell on this try- 
ing night ; but my humble records cannot do them 
justice. 
Near the head waters of the Wabash some of the 
Kickapoos are settled ; and here too the Shawanese 
have some of their hunting grounds. This last 
idea suggests the subject of Zoolegy. There is no 
topic in nature more interesting than this. ‘The 
great variety of species which this genus presents, 
and the dispositions peculiar to each, render this 
subject an inexhaustible source of instruction and 
entertainment. From the animal world, man may 
lerive important lessons in rélation to industry, 
economy and perseverance. Indeed, here are dis- 
played all the passions and affections incident to 
human nature ;—~all that is exalted, and ‘all that is 
mean :—the generous courage ofthe lion, the selfish 
cunning of the fox, the ferocity of the bull dog, 
and the fawning of the spaniel, Here is a fund of 
simile illustrative of dispositions, manners, and 
morals, which are exceedingly forcible. 

The relations of this subject are too numerous 
for incidental remark. Unless the whole of it is 
embraced, one hardly knows where to begin, or 
where to leave off. That part of natural philosophy, 
which relates to the animal and vegetable worlds, 
have an intimate connexion with moral nature. The 
whole creation presents to the human mind the most 
engaging subjects of contemplation ;—subjects which 
speak te his heart, and eloquently persuade him to 
love and adore his Heavenly Father. The Scrip- 
tures derive from this source moral and religious il- 
988, Which are truly impressive; In the 8oth 
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P3alm the Deity speaks of his chosen people under 
the similitude of a vine brought out of Egypt; and 
on account of transgression, ‘*‘the boar out. of. the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field 
doth devour it.”? David, in representing the happi- 
ess, security, and comfort of a christian spirit, ex- 
claims, “the sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow. a nest for herself ;—even thine altars,O Lord 
of hosts!” And in speaking of the universal care 
of Providence, he saysy. ‘He giveth to the beast 
his food, and to the young ravens which Leo Je 
emiah tov, in.censuring the Jews for their insens 
bility and impenitence, ‘declares, yea, + feel in 
the heaven knoweth her appointed tunes; and the 
- Hels and the crane, and the swallow, cbserve the 
2 of their coming: but my people know neg. the 

a gment of the ic ord.” L istly, how suprenrely. in~ 
terestiag, in. view of the ina kegs of the lamb, is 
the exclam ation, Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the w: “et ?... Phe Author 
of the 2 Script ures is, indeed, the great God of na- 
ture; and.in. his Word, he has employed that won 
derful pencil, with which he has garnished the 
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heavens. 
Vaz opossum. of Indiana is sail to-possess pect 
iar qualities, This animal has ever excited the at- 


pensita af ete hy by ite extraordinary means of 
cherishing and. securing its young. Wader the bel- 
ly of the opossum isa bag, composed. of a: thick 
skin completely lined with sofe fur, and this skin 
filly covers the animal’s teats.. Into this bag the 
young of the opossum lie; and, in atime of dan- 
ger, the parent closes this bag, the young hang upon 
her teats, and in this situation she cadeavours ta ese 
cap? from her pursuers. 

{cis well knowa thatthe opossum, at its birth, is 
remarkably smail;. but the account whica t received 
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from an intelligent farmer of Indiana, in relation te 
this particular, is almost incredible. This account, 
however, seems to be supported, analogically, by the 
testimony of naturalists. The young of the mar- 
mose, a species of opossum, is, when first born, not 
Jarger than a bean. This animal has. two longitu- 
dinal folds of skin, near the thighs, in which her 
ae are comfortably kept until they: acquire 
strength enough to take care of themselves. 

The Indiana planter says, that the young of the 
real opossum Hut been found, in the bag described, 
not larger than a_ grain of barley! We may here 

inquire, in what way the opossum is propagated ? 
The above account of the young of the opossum ié 
not absolutely incredible. Nature’s modes of pro- 
duction are ast onishingly various. Aristotle $aySy 
that she abhors a vacuum; and certain it is, that 
she dislikes similarity. Some of her animated ex- 
istences she produces through the instrumentality of 
one sex, some of two, sone ee three, and some with- 
outany sex, The snail is an hermaphrodite ; and 
some shell-anima!s in the East-Indies require, in cr- 
der to their production, the union of three individu- 
als. ‘The polypus is very prolific, and yet is desti- 
tute of sexual distinction. Upon its body appear 
protuberances, smilar to buds upon trees, and these 
are the real animal in miniature. Whilst in this 
state, they are nourished, apparently, us buds are 
nourished by sap, and when they are capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves, they fall off like ripe fruit. 

Two other peculiarities of the opossum are its 
dread of water, and indifference to fire. It is said 
that this animal, upon being slightly stricken, pre- 
tends to be dead ; and continues to appear so even 
when its paws are burning off ; but when put into 
water it immediately becomes alarmed, and strug- 
gles to save itself. Naturalists say, that this anim- 
al subsists, principally, upon birds. 
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taaving the state of Indiana, I passed into the: 
Illinois Territory. Uhis territory 1s generally lev. 
el, but I think it more diversified than [Indiant. 
The [lliaois Derritory i is of immense extent. It is 
bounded on the east, by Lake Michigan and [ndiana;. 
onthesouth,by the Ohio river; on the south-west and 
west, by the Mississippi ;.on the north by Lake Su- 
perior ; on the north-west by the Lake of the Woods; 
and west-south-west, by the most northern source of 
the Mississippi. It constitutes the whole of the 
North-West Territory, excepting Ohio, Michigan, 
and Indiana, and contains about 200,009 square 
mites, exclusive of the waters of Liake Superior and. 
Michigan. 

The meadows on the river Illinois are very ex- 

ensive.. I'he aspect of Rees river 13 expansive and 
fs te ; and at its confluence with the Mississippi, it 
is about four hundred yards wide. The other prin- 
cipal rivers in this territory, are the Outsconsin, and 
Fox rivers. The former runs very near Foy river, 
which enters Lake Winnebago. This Lake is the 
nearest average pi point of communication between the 
waters of the St. Lawrence, and the Gulf of Mexico, 
Oa the eines river, there is pit coal, salt springs, 
and in other parts of the territory, lead and cop- 
per mines. Between the rivers Kaskaskias, and fl. 
linois, there i$ an extensive tract of rich land, which 
2rminate3 ina high ridge. In this fertile vale are 
a number of small French villages. 

There ts a communication, "between the Illinois 
river and Lake Michigan, by the way of Chicago 
river, and two small portages. ‘The Illinois strikes 
the Mississippi about twenty miles above the’ Mis- 
souri, and its principal branch runs inthe direction 
of. Detroit. 

a principal towns in the IHinois Territory are 
Kis caskia, Cohokia, and Goshen. Shawne town 
16* 
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on the Ohio, and is an inconsiderable place. 
re are several taverns, a bake-house, and a few 
buts. Some of the settlements in Ilinois are ancient, 
and very considerable. 

Formerly there were about twenty tribes of In- 
dians inhabiting the Illinois Territory ; and a large 
proportion of the lands here still belong to them. 
The Winnebagoes still reside on Fox rivers the 
Saukies on ithe upper part of the Ouisconsin; and 
the Ottiganmies near its mouth. 

Fort Massac is situated in Illinois, near the mouth 
ofthe Ohio. Its site is elevated; but the adjacent 
country is frequently overftown. 

The lilinois Territory possesses a fine climate, a 
variety of rich soils, and many peculiarities, which 
are calculated to render her, at some future period, 
a very distinguished state. 

About ten miles beyond Cumberland river, on 
the Ohio, is the river Tennessee. Vhis river fands 
its most remote sources in Virginia, passes through 
the state of Tennessee from east to west, and inits 
course enters the State of Mississippi. This is the 
largest source of the Ohio. It pursues its course 
about one thousand miles before it enters the Ohio, 
and at its janction with it, its widthis about six hun- 
dred yards. It is navigable, for the largest vessels, 
to the Muscle Shoals, a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. These shoals are about twenty miles in 
length; but the navigation here may be easily im- 
proved. 

At no far distant period, a considerable part of 
the produce of the Ohio, and its tributaries, will, 
probably, finda market in West-Florida, instead of 
New-Orleans. This will be more particularly the 
case, should Pensacola become the property of the 
United States; and of this event there can be no 
doubt. It will soon become ours by purchase, or by 




































conquest. For an honest purpose Spain, or 
cret ally, will not wish to own it; she will, th: 
fore, forfeit it by transgression, or when it shall be 
come useless to her in this respect, she will sell it. 
here can be no doubt, that, ere long, East- Florida, 
andithat part of West-Fiorida which belongs to 
Spain, will become ours. 

Pensacola, Mobile, and other places on the coast 
of West-Florida will soon become places of im- 
mense trade. The great cause of the business and 
wealth of New-Orleans, is the union, which there 
takes place, between a vast inland and foreign com- 
merce. Such a union at Pensacola, or Mobile would 
be much more advantageous. The planters on the 
Ohio andits waters, could carry their produce to these 
markets at much less expense ; and the shipper could 
here freight vessels for its exportation at a lower rate. 

Boats on the Ohio, instead of passing into the 
Mississippi, may ascend the Tennessee as far as the 
Muscle Shoals, or within fifty miles of them, and 
then entering the Tombecbee by a canal, which may 
easily be made, pass downto Mobile. The current 
of the Tennessee to the Muscle Shoals is gentle, and 
boats may be pushed up the stream without much 
expense. Coosee river, a branch of the Alabama, 
also approaches very near to the Tennessee ; and 
from the Alabama to the river Perdido, near Pensa- 
cola, the cistance is very small. 

If these ideas are correct, the trade of New Or- 
leans, both foreign and domestic, will not increase 
sorapidly as might otherwise be expected. Itis 
well known, that the expense attending the naviga- 
tion of vessels up the Mississippi to New-Orleans, 
and in passing from thence to the mouth of the riv- 
er,is frequently great. Wessels are sometimes from 
thirty to sixty days in ascending this river to the 
city ; and in descending it the detention, both on the 
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riverand at the pilot-ground, near its entrance. into: 
the Gulf of Mexico, is often considerable. Besides, 
the danger attending this navigation is far from be- 
ing small. 

Should the produce of that part of the Western. 
Country, which lies on the Ohio, pass into the Tom- 
becbee and Alabama rivers, Mobile will rapidly in- 
crease ; and should the United States acquire a right 
to Pensacola, it will probably. become, in time, one 
of the preatest commercial places in the world. No 
maritime city will, in this event, possess a back coun- 
try so extensive, rich, and populous; and none more- 
completely combine the energies of inland, and for- 
eign commerce... The harbour of Pensacola is one 
of the best in the world. 

Before I leave the Ohio, it may be well for me 
to introduce a general idea of the courses of this- 
river. Its minor. sinuosities are too numerous to. 
mention. From Pittsburg, this river proceeds in a 
north-west course about thirty miles ;—west-south-. 
west, five hundred miles ;—south-west, one hundred 
and seventy miles ;—west, two nundred and eighty. 
miles s—south-west, one hundred and eighty miles;-— 
and the residue of the distance, west-south-west. 

The Ohio is a wonderful river. Jts utility, and: 
beauty are highly conspicuous. Its banks, where 
not cultivated, are covered with a thick growth of 
trees, and bushes, which, bending over the water, 
yield a prospect at once serene and rich. Some of 
the banks, especially on the upper parts of the river, - 
are covered with lofty forests of sycamores. 

The fish in this river are of various kinds ; among - 
which is the cat-fish, weighing from five to one hun- 
dred pounds. The fish in the western waters are 
generally very fat. 

Whilst on the Ohio, and near the mouth of the 
Cumberland, I witnessed a deer hunt, if it may se 
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be called, which.excited no little sensibility. Sever. 
al keels were passing silently down the current. It 
was noon-day, and the: river was full, expansive, 
and calm. ‘The men on board of the boats. espied, 
a mile ahead, several deer swimming across. the riv- — 
er. One of the deer had proceeded. nearly half way 
across, when the skiffs belonging to two of the keels 
were manned, and went in pursuit of him, Each 
skif contained. two oars-men, and one in the bows. 
with a boat hook. The rival skiffs ploughed 
through the silver stream. The deer retreated to- 
wards the wood; but one of the boats outsped him. 
He was now between two enemies. The scene was 
interesting : I almost prayed for his rescue. For 
twenty minutes the fate of this guileless animal was 
doubtful. The calm which prevailed: seemed: to 
listen to the dashing oar, the successiess blow, and 
the almost breathiess efforts of the poor deer. «At 
length all was silent; the boats were on their re- 
turn ;—no deer was seen inthe river. The tired, 
yet sprightly oar, told the tale of death ; and nature, 
for a moment, seemed to darken on the scene. 

The deer was a buck, two yeats old, remarkably: 
large, and elegantly proportioned. When I beheld 
this bleeding victim, and. heard the boatmen’s song 
of triumph, my heart invol luntarily exclaimed, if men. 
must butcher, for Heaven’s sake, let them: not do it 
in mirth ! 

Viewing the Mississt ‘ppl from. the banks of the 
Ohio, its appearance 1s ny PAG: and confined; but it 
is, generally, much wid akg in many places ex- 
pansive and elegant. 

All the sources of the Mississippi, above the Ohio,, 
are not yet known. The Missouri, however, ts, no 
doubt, its largest tributary, and perhaps its matn 
branch. he principal source of the Mississippi a- 
bove the Missouri appears to proceed from Bear lake.. 
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he river Missouri is several thousand miles ia 
Jength, and rus ina direction north of west. This 
part of the country has been explored by order of 
the American Government; but so vast is it, that 
Many years must elapse, and much population be 
introduced into it, before information, to be fully 
depended upon, can be obtained respecting it. We 
have, by the efforts of Lewis aad Clark, and other 
hardy spirits, obtained some general ideas respects 
ing the vast tract of country, between the mouth of 
the Missouri and the Pacific Ocean, which will age 
sist us in making more particular discoveries; but 
at present, caution should be exercised in relation to 
every record which is made upon this subject. The 
4. merican people are considerably interested in it, andy. 
ef course, will be disposed to believe every assertion in 
favour ofthe country.. Our government, it appears, 
are preparing for several expeditions into the inte- 
rior of the Louisiana purchase, It. certainly is well 
to be engaged, during. the present season of tran. 
quillity, in ascertaining our boundariess in order that: 
Our resources May be known, and that, having the 
whole state of the nation before us, we may know 
what policy to pursue towards its respective parts, 
how to guard against evils which. may be apprehen- 
ded, and to promote interests which may present 
themselves to our view, 

The principal town in the Missouri Territory is 
St. Louis. This town is very pleasantly situated, 
about Afteen miles below the river Missouri, and 
contains two or three hundred houses. St. Gene- 
Vieve 18 situated about seventy miles below St. Lou- 
is. Near this place are inexhaustible lead mings, 
St. Louis is rapidly increasing, and is the centre of 
the tur trade, west of the Mississippi. Jt is. proba- 
ble that the country west of the river. Missouri js. 
elevated and broken, and contains a great variety of, 
ares. It is probably too, a very rich fur country. 
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How far the Louisiana purchase will ultimately 
prove beneficial to our country, time alone can de- 
termine. It was certainly of consequence to us to 
possess the right of deposit at New-Orleans ; and 
this, it is presumed, might have been acquired with- 
out a purchase of the soil. We were rich enough 
in territory, and in every other physical means of 
rendering ourselves a great anda happy people. 
I am aware, however, that wealth is beneficial, if it 
does not corrupt. In the hands of the virtuous, it 
¥s a mean of doing good. 

{ am also sensible that there was a powerful mos 
tive for the purchase of the soil, ia relation to a 
change of government in the city of New-Orleans. 
To this place the people of the west would, as a mat- 
ter of course, resort for a market. In relationtoe 
this particular, lies the principal motive, and the 
principal objection with respect to the purchase ; 
and whether it shall prove beneficial or otherwise, 
depends upon ourselves. Ifthe manners of this city 
shall not be improved by our own population, who 
may emigrate thither, where will be the moral ad. 
vantage of the purchase? Indeed will not our citi- 
zens, by its being their own territory, more read- 
ily imbibe, and more freely communicate the cor- 
rapt practices of this place ? But, if by the praisewor- 
thy conduct of our citizens residing in New-Orieans, 
immorality shall be checked, and good principles 
introduced, then, indeed, it will prove a purchase, 
not only for our country, but for mankind. Should 
this be the case, those demoralizing effects, which 
could not but have been apprehended from the in- 
tercourse between our citizens and the mixed multi- 
tades of Louisiana, will not only be removed, but 
in the place of these exotic weeds will flourish our 
own indiginous plants. There were, no doubt, oth- 
er motives for the purchase, but whether they ought 
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to have operated under- such a political system as 
ours is questionable. 

The United States resemble, in many particulars 
of their history, the Jewish mation ; and it 1s not 
improper to say that we area peculiar people. We 
seem to be treading in every direction, upon the 
heels of the savages ; they are receding, and we are 
following them.—Happy shall we be if we eye the 
hand which leads us, and the stretched out arm 
which supports us !—happy will it be for us, if in- 
stead of ‘corrupting those whose places We occupy, 
we do them good, and teach them to ‘be virtuous ! 

When we behold the United States every day ex- 
tending their boundaries, and increasing their re- 
sourses—when we see the moral and physical en- 
ergies of a single constituent part of the Union, in 
possession of more real force than many of the states 
of Europe, we are astonished at our own power, and 
our own responsibility. Millions are yet to be m- 
fluenced by our example. It is impossible that se 
much power, and so much enterprise should remain 
{mactive. Our western boundary will, ultimately, 
be the Pacific Ocean ; our northern, the North Pole ; 
our southern, the Isthmus of Darien; and on the 
ocean we shall have no competitor. May our jus- 
tice ever direct our power, and may we be the pat- 
ron and protector of oppressed nations, 

Before I proceed from the Ohio towards New- 
Orleans, it may be observed that what is generally 
understood by the Western States and Territories, 
is all that part of the territory of the United States, 
which lies west of the Alleghany mountains, and 
east of the Mississippi riveg : 

IT have expressed a few general ideas upon this 
vast and excellent tract of country. Much more 
might be offered ; but it would be both useless, and 
improper to retail the records of geographers, 
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b. 
ject, they shall be dictated, exclusively, by my own 
observations. 

i-may add, that the timber of the west is much 
more various than that of the east, and equally use- 
ful. he sugar-maple tree is here so numerous, 
that they would probably supply the whole United 
States with sugar. The Spanish oak is peculiar to 
the west. Here too, are the lynn tree, gum tree, 
sugar tree, 1ron-wood, aspin, crab-apple, bark-spice, 
leather-wood, &c. &c. he sugar-tree produces a 
sweet pod, like that of a pea, and furnishes very nu- 
tritious food for swine. 

The weather in the west is milder than on the 
Atlantic coast; but it is also more changeable. 
Rheumatism, pleurisies, consumptions, billious com- 
plaints, &c. cannot but prevail here. The exhala- 
tions from the earth, and rivers is great, and the 
general aspect of the people, situated near these 
rivers, is pale, emaciated, and feeble; but in these 
respects the country, in time, will be less disagreea- 
ble. 

The earth here, in summer, is covered with a Jux- 
wriance of vegetation, which, together with the ab- 
sence of varied scenery, sicken the eye, and heart of 
the traveller. In some places one can, after a show- 
er, almost hear the earth teem. The very atmos- 
phere seems fattening to the cattle; and garden 
weeds grow in great profusion upon the uncultivat 
ed grounds. ‘lhe cane, which grows here, bears a 
wide leaf, like those of herds grass; and for cattle 
it is palateable, and nourishing. The stalk of the 
cane is used for angling poles, and for making 
chairs; looms, &c. 

i now suppose myself on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. The average width of this river is about a 
mile, and its length, from the mouth of the Ohio, is 

17 


Towever few may be my statements upon this sul 
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about twelve hundred miles. it contains a great 
many islands, some of which are several miles in 
length, and its course is very serpentine. Owing to 
the soil in its vicinity being alluvian, it frequently 
changes its course. Sometimes its tributaries inun- 
4 eo . . 

Jate the whole country on both sides-of it. “The 
nks of the river are generally a little higher than 


l 
the swamps. ‘These swamps are very extensive, and 
being incapable of cultivation, will ever render the 
climate of this part of the country insalubrious. 
During freshets the water of the Mississippi breaks 
through points of land of the width of many leagues. 
By these inundations vast trees are uprooted, carri- 
ed into.the main .channel of the river, and there 
lodge. In consequence of these circumstances the 
navigation -of the river is very dangerous. Hun- 
dreds of boats, Jaden with valuable cargoes, are 
annually wrecked, and destroyed here. Here too, 
sudden squalls, attended with severe thunder and 
lightning, are frequent. Even on the Ohio, there 
is, at times, such an undulation of the water, as to 
render being in a small boat very dangerous. Up- 
on the appearance of squalls on the Mississippi, the 
boats put ashore as soon as possible ; and it is ine 
teresting to see them moving in with so much la- 
bour, bustle, and difficulty. ‘There is frequently 
much danger in landing, and the boats in doing so 
sometimes make a great crash. 

The principal .obstructions to the navigation of 

e Mississippi, are. sawyers, planters, and snags. 
The first are trees, the tops of which are fixed in 


causes them to rise and sink, so as to resemble the 
action of a saw in a mill. These make a iormida- 
ble appearance, and are very dangerous. Sanie- 
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times the sawyers-continue under water for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then instantaneously rise 
above the surface, to the distance of eight or ten 
feet. They frequently. make their appearance very 
ear the bows of the. boats, ‘in which case much > 
judgment, and activity are necessary to escape the 
ostading destruction. Some of. the sawyers do 
not appear above the surface at all; and ‘by be- 
ing concealed, are the moredangerous. Planters, 
aE trees likewise lodged-in the bed of the river, but 
they are Meaneahien These noe a at first, lie hor- 
sea tesla but by the force of. the.current, the end 
up the river is raised, and sometimes presents a sharp 
point epagreeray ly above the surface of- the water. 
Snags, are trees which lie upon the. shoals of the 
river ;, andthe Pat ¢ s of en eatend into the 
chan nel, There are several difheult. passes on the 
Mississippi, in which. these obstructions abound. 
The principal of these passes, are the Devil’s Race- 
ground, and Picket-Island passage. 

During the last summer two steam-boats, and 
many boats of other kinds were sunken by planters. 
Floating barrels of flour are often scen in the Mis- 
sissippl 5 and hundreds of barrels of wheat, and 
hogsheads of tobacco, lie on its shores ina state 
of ruin. 

The thunder and lightning which prevail on this 
river are truly grand.; and the a islands here 
are interesting. This effect was produced by t the 
earthquakes, which were experienced in the west in 
cn 1. The traveller too, on the bank of Mississip- 

, frequently sees huge masses cf earth fall from 
ln into the bed of theriver. ‘These masses some- 
times constitute. an acre, and are covered with a 
heavy growth of trees. The noise, occasioned by 
the falling of the banks, is as loud as distant thun- 
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cer, but far more impressive. It speaks of nature’s 
final grave. 

‘There are other dangers incident to the navigation 
of the Mississippi. ‘The falling banks frequently 
crush the boats laying along side of them. Boats 
ometimes dashed to pieces upon huge 
siete] which, having lodged near the 
shore, continue to accumulate so as to produce near 
them a very rapid current. The fogs, which somes 
imes €xist on this river, are so thick that one ean. 
10t Ge bject at the distance of afty feet, ‘The 
Missl aid: appear formidable 3 
neiently large to endanger beats 
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Delow Natches, there are a great many superb. 
plantations, and the country is under a high state 
ef cultivation. Here, however, the water of the 
river ts confined to its bed by a levee, or embdank- 
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The canethickets near the banks of the Mississippi 
are very luxuriant; and the extensive groves of 
willows upon them form an impervious shade, and 
present a ploomy aspect. 

About fifty miles below the mouth of the Ohio, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, stands New 
Madrid. Owing.to destructive freshets and other 
causes, it is unflourishing. . 

After leaving this side of the. river, I entered 
Tennessee on the east. This state is bounded on 
the Mississippi, from the Iron Banks to one of the 
Chickasaw Bluffs, a distance of about one hundred 
miles. ‘The length of the state is four hundred 
miles. That part of Tennessee, which lies on the 
Mississippi, is a perfect wilderness, and inhabited, 
principally, by Indians. In and near this part of 
the state reside the Cherokees and Chickasaws. 
‘The Chickasaws have always been well disposed to. 
wards the United States, and their physiognomy and 
general appearance are much in their favour. The 
language of this tribe, and of the Choctaws is very 
similar. The Cherokees were once very numerous ; 
but being much disposed to war, and frequently con- 
tending unsuccessfully with the northern Indians, 
their numbers have become small, and their spirits 
broken. The Chickasaws are likewise the remnant 
ofa great tribe. They originally. resided further 
west ; and were slaughtered by the Spaniards, to. 
wards whom they-still entertain much hatred. 

The principal rivers which run directly from the 
state of T’ennessee into the Mississippi, are the Obi- 
an, Forked, and Wolf rivers. Just below the latter 
is) Fort Pike. Some parts of Tennessee\are so 
mountainous as to be even incapable of cultivaiion ; 
but its soil generally is fertile, and on the banks of 
the rivers very rich.. Some of its mountains are 
stupendous. ‘The state is exceedingly well watered ; 
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and its principal rivers are the Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Cumberland, Holston, and Clinch. The face 
of the country is uneven, ‘and presents a pleasing 
| variety of aspect. Although its eminences are fer- 
i| tile, and its levels rich, it contains some barrens, 
similar to those of the Carolinas and Georgia. ‘The 

productions of this state are unlike to those of 

Ohio ; and it also produces large quantities of cot- 

| ton, tobacco, and some indigo. It is too, well cal- 

| culated for rice. Its commerce is similar to that of 

Kentucky ; but it derives many of its foreign goods 
from Virginia, by the way of Richmond, as well as 
from Philadelphia, and Baltimore, by that of Pitts- 
burg. 

Indigo is raised upon arich, deep, and mellow 
soil well pulverized. ‘The seed is sown in beds, du. 
ring the month of April. The stalk is cut three 
times a year, and steeped for eight and forty hours. 
‘The impregnated liquor is then drawn off, and lime- 

vater added, to produce a separation of the parti- 

s of indigo from the aqueous fluid. ‘This fluid is 
then again drawn off, and the indigo spread to dry. 

Afterwards it is pressed into boxes, and whilst soft, 
eut into square pieces. Finally, these pieces are 
placed in the sun, until they become hard, and then 
are packed for the market. 

The state of Tennessee is, in many respects, pe- 
culiar. It will become a great, and a polished re- 
public. Its mountains, rivers, minerals, fossils, bot- 
any, zoology, and natural curiosities, all promise 
cevelopements of much interest to the philosopher, 
politician, and man of science. 

In marching through the woods, near the banks 
of the Mississippi, nature presents, to the traveller 
from the east, a novel aspect In moving hundreds 
of miles, he does not see a single rise of land. His 
eye is pained by the absence of variety ; and he feels 
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that he would undergo much labour to obtain: 
the prospect of a hill-country. Here too, in the 
spring and summer, he sees nothing around him 
but the most umbrageous growth of trees, bushes, 
and cane. The earth here teems with a sickening 
luxuriance; and the perpetual hum: of myriads of 
musquetoes, and’ other insects, renders the rays of 
the sun doubly oppressive. The musquetoes near 
the Mississippi are very large, and not at all cere- 
monious. When in, the woods, my. nights were 
rendered completely sleepless by them. 

In bathing in this river, I found the water re- 
markably soft. It is well known that the human 
body is much less buoyant in fresh than in salt 
water ; but the water of the Mississippi is conspic- 
uous in this respect : many persons, who were good 
swimmers, have fallen into this river, andina moment 
were seen no more. After travelling in the heated 
wood, and beiag much bitten by musquetoes, if 
found batiing in the Mississippi very refreshing. 
The water of this river is always thick, so that a 
tumbler fall of it will deposit a sediment of one six- 
teenth part of the whole. It is, however, not very 
unpalateable, and is, 1 think, not unwholesome. 

The fish in this river are numerous, and large ; 
but they are too fat to be delicate. Geese, ducks, 
and swan, are also numerous here. The latter are 
very beautiful. Wild ducks, with their broods, are 
frequently seea moving in che coves of the river, 
and numerous paroquets occupy the trees on its 
banks. 

The swan is well known; but pleasure we derived 
from dwelling upon ih beauties of this bird. There 
is nothing very ‘interestiag in its aoe ot its 
milk-white feathers, con seted with its large size 
renders this species of bird an object of attentio 
éven in this respect. The grace « of its m motions, boy 
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ever, isindescribably charming. The mild‘majes- 
ty of its appearance, when moving upon the calm 
and glassy bosom of the water, and the wonderful 
elegance of the positions and. motions of. its neck, 
excite admiration. Poets feign, that the swan,.in 
the hour of death, beguiles the. pains of dissolution 
with the most plaintive notes. It is no doubt true, 
that her voice, at such a season, charms the ear of 
those who love to feelinnocent and. resigned. The 
ways of nature are wonderful; and she enables man, 
by her operations, to catch some faint impression, —to 
receive some prophetic foretaste of the. sublimity of 
her principles, and the eloquence of her sentiments... 

The paroquet is smaller, and more beautiful than 
the common parrot. They go in flocks, and their 
notes are rapid, harsh, and incessant.. It is remarke 
able, that this bird is subject toa disease resembling 
apoplexy. 

There ts much music near the Mississippi. Amidst 
the silence of. the wood, rendered even more impres- 
sive by the umbrageous aspect of the trees, by the 
teeming earth, the darting serpent, the creeping tur- 
tle, and the hum of innumerable insects ;-—-amidst 
this silence, the bag-pipe, or violin, or fife, strikes the 
ear with an almost celestial sound. Sometimes the 
busy silence of nature is interrupted by the fall of a 
bank of.the river; and sometimes the whoop of the. 
Indian, hunting.in the wood, tells the. traveller to. 
tread lightly. in his path 

On board of a boat, on the Mississippi, into which 
I stepped for a few hours, there was a lad from the 
Highlands of Scotland. He had with him his bag- 
pipe, trimmed with plaid, and he tuned his instru- 
ment to several interesting airs, connected with the 
history of his couatry. During his exhibitions, there 
was in his countenance something singularly wrapt, 
which, to those acquainted with the fortunes, maa- 
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ners, and national characteristics of the Scotch, could 
not fail to produce much effect. 


Whilst in Tennessee I met with a whole tribe of 
ut’? 


ry 
Indians, who were abo ing to war with some 
tribe situated north-we i SEF them. As they 


were about to cross the Miss Sissippis some persons on 
board of a descending boat wheoped at and insulted 
them, The Indians fired upon the boat, bat no ine 


é 


jury wasdone. How natural is it to man to perses 
cute the tinfortunate and weak ow hatural is the 


abuce of power | The 








inguited he apie. Their ery 3 rpass 
description, =. Thett ar 12 Means juatifias 
ble ; but haw ¢ pect from them 
that hum: 198 pand eh is the congee 
quence of civiliza evengs, ig the natue 
val effect of their wr improve every 
apaartuaity to les hieh, they fear, 
is destined ta déstros hat should ther 
da with prisoners % e ne ‘extraordinary 
means of feedi ng es and no eastles for their cone 
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robbery and murders committed by white men, has 
been made against the peaceable, and inoffensive 
children of the rts But I wish'to be understood, 
that I believe the disposition of the General Gov- 
érnment of the United States towards the Indiana, 
to have ever been fair and friendly. 

‘he boatmen on piri western waters a great 
eta) oe and prideth hemselves in sh: arp shooting 
One morning, whilst on ithe Mississippi, a solitary 
little dek, Sv) not a eerettiott from the shell, 
passed the bows of the boat, on board of which I 
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then was, and the captain immediately raised his ris 
fle to blow this little being to pieces. How wanton 
in cruelty is man! The young duck, conscious of its 
danger, plied, with all its might, its little feet and 
wings. I pitied its pert and apprehensive spirit, and 
seizing the captain’s gun said, he is yours,—I will 
give you a dollar for him ashe is.. The captain ac- 
cepted my offer, and the. little duck hiding himself 
under the reeds of the shore, we passed on. 

After being sometime in Tennessee, I crossed the 
river, and entered the Missouri Territory. There is 
no great difference between the soil and aspect of 
the country here, and those of the Tennessee side of 
the Mississippi... In the latter, however, there are 
some rises of land, called banks and bluffs, which 

y 


present a sandy and an unproductive. appearance. 
The bluffs are known by the words first, second, 
ap ; 

4 


third, and fourth bluff. The aspect of the second 
one 1s interesting, and is evidently one of the ends 
ose Mountainous ridges in Tennessee, which, 
sing into South-Carolina and Georgia, terminate 
he vast savannas of-the Alabama and Appalachi- 

The musquetoes are. more treublesome on the 
Missouri than on the Tennessee side of the river: 
The smoke of my fire would hardly keep them ata 
respectful distance ; and the cnly, way to avoid, by 
night, being completely blinded by them, was, to 
cover my face with small bushes. No covering of 
cioth would resist their stings, 

The river near the lower part of the Missouri Ter- 
ritory is very crooked, and the islands numerous. 
These islands are formed by. the current, during 
freshets,cutting through the soiland making new chan- 
nels for itself. The islands are covered with trees 
and bushes, but are low, and fzequently overflown. 
Wear some of.these islands I. saw many. pelicans, 
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his bird interested me because it is both a sz ripe 
tural and poetical bird. David said, **:lam like g 
pelt can of the wilderness,” and the poets of fabulcous 


times supposed that she nourished her young with 
her own blood. 

The seasons of the greatest rise of the Mississi ppi 
are early in the spring, and in July. During the 
latter period the crops are on the ground, and of 
course much damage is sustuined. But here I may 
again observe, vere the country on the Mississippi, 
for a thousand miles below the Ohio, is, with a re 
few exceptions, a Sefees wilderness ; and that much 
of it will never admit of cultivation... The rise of 
the river, frequently appears to be occasioned by 
some secret causes, operating beneath the surface. 
Indeed it is to be presumed, that many of the sources 
of the river proceed from under the surface-of the 
adjacent land. 

On the banks of the Mississippi, I frequently pass- 
ed the graves of the boatmen. ‘Whe rudely sculp- 
tured monuments of their lowly dwelling, prove 
that there is still charity for the dead; and thata 
fellow-feeling- se’ %m leaves, under any circumstance, 
the human breast. 

Having progressed some way in the. Missouri 
Territory, l again crossed the river, and entered the 
Indian Village at one of the Chickasaw Bluffs. The 
settlement Hete 1s considerable ; and the Chicka. 
saws, being friendly to the Uaited States, evince in 
their appearance, the beneficial consequences of a 
peaceful policy. White men of fittle or no reputa- 
tion frequently intermarry with this tribe ; and the 
ee a much pleased withthe connexion. On 
this Bluff is situated Fort Pickering 
The evenings in this part of the country are de- 
lishtful; especially in the aod’, far from the 
haunts of men. The aspect of the heavens is here 
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eculiarly serene; and the human mind is disposed 
o dwell upon a3 power, wisdom, and goodness of 
30d ; the station of man in the scale of being ; his 
probationary state, with all its relations and events ; 
and his hopes of happiness beyond the grave, 

The evel r, in proceeding froma cold toa warm 
climate, is forcibly impressed by a sense of the revo- 
utions of the seasons; especially if he commences 
is tour in the midst of winter. ‘Those who are ac- 
quainted with sitet who know what are the 

ts. e a cele il motion of the earth; ahd pare 
ticularly the beneficial consequences of its declinae 
tion, wi are if they have any sense of moral power 
and goodness, unite with Milton in his sublime fic- 
tion :—— 


‘‘ Some say He bid his angels turn askanse 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and more, 
From the sun’s axle; they, with labour, 

Push’d oblique the central g!ebe,’’ 


The remembrance of those aspects in nature, which 
are peculiar to the various seasons of the year, are 
delightfully painful. There is a religious influence 
inthem ;—they are connected with the recollection 
of a thousand events which mark the stages of man’s 
pilgrimage through life-—The winds of spring ; the 
autumnal evening ; the equinoctial gale; the hecen 
ground ; the January thaw ; all eloquently speak of 
childheed, the vicissitudes of time, and of a better 
world. 

In addition to the difficulties, attending the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, already mentioned, there 
are here many bends, points, and sand bars, which 
cause the cuirrent to set in a great variety of direce 
tions, and render necessary, not ay constant watch» 
fulness, but much practical knowledge. 
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Whilst in the Missouri Territory, and not far 
from the bank of the river, a bald eagle, perched up- 
on atall and blasted oak, attracted my attention. 
It was in the forenoon, and he viewed the sun with 
an unblinking eye. Whilst I was adiwiring the 
strength of his form, and the majesty of his aspect, 
a wild turkey flew from a neighbouring ti¢e, and a- 
lighted on the ground. The eagle immediately 
pounced upon his prey ; but ere he could effect his 
object the turkey was shot. I might too, have kill- 
ed the eagle, but admiration and awe prevented me. 
I felt that he was the emblem, and the inspiration of 
my country ; and, at that moment, I would not, for 
ten thousand worlds like ours, have cut a feather 
of his wing. 

There is something wonderfully impressive inthe 
nature of this bird; and it is not surprising that the 
Romans were devoted toit. When quite a lad, I 
mortally wounded an eagle, supposing it to bea 
hawk. It was ahalf hour before it died, and cur- 
ing this time my heart was filled with mingled emo- 
tions of regret and awe. [ felt as though I were 
witnessing the last moments of some mountain hero, 
who had fallen upon the hills of his fame. ‘l’his 
noble bird fixed his eyes upon me, and without a sin- 
gle blink supported the pangs of death with all the 
grandeur of fortitude. I could not endure his as- 

>: 
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ree ee 4 
Ince, dahid 


pect,—I shrunk into my own insignit 
have ever since been sensible of my inferiority. 

After remaining a-day or two on this side of the 
river, I crossed it and entered the State of Missis- 
sippi. This state is bounded by this river west; 
north by Tennessee; east by Georgia; and soath 
by West-Florida. ‘The principal rivers in this state 
are the Yazoo, Pearl, Big Black, Tombecbee, and 
Alabama. ‘The grand chain of mountains, called 
the Alleghany, terminates in this state. Ona the 
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Tombecbee ts situated Fort Stoddard. 
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The city of 


Natches is the only considerable settlement in this 


State. 


The aspect of the country is level, and gen- 


erally very fertile ; but some parts of it are sandy 


and unproductive. 


Bacco, cotto 
t quality 


with 


‘he 6 8 
ce) 


a, indigo, and rice. 
abounds here. In this 


Its principal products are to- 
Live oak of the 
state are tribes 
e Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chicka- 
‘hese tribes are acquainted with agriculture, 
some manufactures. 
ians, formerly a powerful, and, in many respects, 
civilized people, were exterminated by the French 
The Creek Indians consist of about twen- 


The Natches In- 


ty tribes, who united for the purpose of exterminat- 


ing the Choctaws. 
a 


Vhe names of. these tribes are 


derived from those of several rivers in the states of 
Georgia and Mississippi, and the whole are called 
Creeks, from the great number of streams which pass 


3 


through the 


gacious, bold, and jealous of their rights. 


+ 


se parts of the country. 


They are sa- 
General 


ackson has made great havoc among them. 
3 24 


On the twenty-sixth of May I passed through a 


= 
S 
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itants*are pr 


ttle settlement called Point Sheco. 
ere was, at this time, very backward, he inhab- 
The small-pox pre- 


incipally French. 


Vegetation 


vailed among them, and they appeared sallow and 
The land here is very rich; but indo- 


emaciated. 


lence characterizes the place. 


The people, however, 


possess many herds of fine cattle, and much poultry. 


‘Lhe musquetoes here are literally intolerable. 
journal says, “ they are three times 2s large as Yan- 


» 


My 


kee musquetoes ; my face, neck. hands, and feet are 


4 


covered with their inflictions, and for several nights 


T have not 


slept a moment.” 


The. people in. this 


part of the country always sleep under close cur- 
tains, called musquetoe bars. 


The Mississippi, a little below this place, is very 












































wide and expansive. T have spoken of its islands. 
Vhere are about one hundred and thirty between the 
mouth of the Chio and New-Orleans. These isl- 
ands are sometimes formed Be the lodgment of 
floating trees upon a bank in the bed of the river, 
and by after accumulations of the varicus substan- 
ces which freshets bring from the cvuntry above. 
Lhe river here deposits a suflicient quantity of Hoat- 
ing soil to produce vegetation, and the island ts soon 
covered with a thick: growth of bushes and trees. 
"Phe current of the Mississippi moves from three to 
five miles an hour, according to the rise and fall of 
its water. I have also spoken of the boats on this 
river. “They are as various, and their number as 
ereat, as on the Olio. The usual passage of barks, 
and barges, from New-Orleans to the month of the 
Cumbe rland, on the Ohio, is ninety days; some- 
times, however, they are six months in getting up 
thas far, and sometimes lose all their hands on the 

way, by sickness. ‘hese boats generally carry from 
sixty to seventy men each, whose compensation is 
from fifty to eighty dollars.a trip. Many old sail- 
ors prefer this inland navigation to that of the ocean. 
Here they spend their second childhood ; and ven- 
ure only on’ those little seas which met the earliest 
e‘Forts of their boisterous career. ‘The vessels of 
which [ have been speaking, are from eighty to one 
hundred tons burthen. ‘The freight from New-Or- 
leans to the Cumberland is about five dollars a hun. 
dred weight. Down the river the price is fifty per 
cent less. 

The cotton-wood tree abounds near the Missis- 
sippi, and is sail to be the New-England poplar ; 
1 chink, however, that this is not the case. Here 
too are bulrushes; such, probably, as concealed the. 

child Moses on the ae e. ‘here is a very interest- 
ing connexion between the scenes and productions of 
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nature, and the simple stories of inspiration. In 
view of it the enlightened apriculturalist is charmed. 
The situation of our first parents, the patriarchal 
days, and the history of the Judean Shepherds, fur- 
nish him, whilst he is tilling his ground and tending 
his focks, with sources of reflection, which at once 
Gelight his mind, improve his heart, and prepare 
him for that state cf innocence and love, which a- 
waits the good beyond the scenes of time. 

The animal and vegetable worlds furnish an inex 
haustible source of illustration and lnagery ; and in 
the scriptures, they are employed with all the sim. 
plicity of trath, and the sublimity of inspiration. 

The sight of the bulrushes, connected with sey- 
eral other circumstances, forcibly reminded me of 
the River Nile, and the story of that forsaken babe, 
who, by the might of Heaven, conducted Israel 
from Egypt to the Promised Land, in type of that 
Great Leader, who is now calling man trom the 
thraldotit of iniquity to the liberty of the heavenly 
Canaan. Onthe Mississippi there are arks, and al- 
ligators, which resemble the crocodile; and the gener- 
al appearance of this river is similur to that of the 
Nie. 

Not far from the Iron Banks, before mentioned, 
are the Chalk Banks ; and a little below the latter is 
the Bayau de She. 

The St. Francis is the principal river in the Mis- 
sourt Territory, excepting the river of this name ; 
and it enters the Mississippi just below Tennessee. 
It is navigable about three hundred miles, and at its 
raouth is two hundred yards wide. White River 
rans in the same direction, and enters the Mississip- 
pi about eighty milestelow. Its width is about one 
hundred and fifty yards. 

Whilst in the state of Mississippi, I crossed a high, 
broken, and fertile ground, constituting about two 
hundred acres. 
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After passing over hundreds of miles of country 
perfectly level, such an appearance was highly grat- 
ifying. Onthis rise of ground were a few scatter- 
ing trees, the kinds of some of which I had never 
before seen. Here grew the China tree, of a beauu- 
ful appearance, and bearing fruit of an inviting as- 
pect, but of an uupleasant taste. “I stopped a mo- 
ment to receive instruction :—mora/ beauty only can 
be depended upon. 

This situation reminded me of St. Pierre’s inter- 
esting, and affecting story of Paul and Virginia. On 
one of the broken ridges of this rise of ground stood 
araven. He looked as though he had seen a_ hun- 
dred winters, and his appearance inclined me to be- 
lieve Hesiod’s extravagant account of the longev- 
ity of this bird. There are many interesting ideas 
in relation to this species of bird: In this country 
they build on high trees; andin Europe tn old tow- 
ers. The Romans hold them in high estimation ; 
and God employed them to carry food to the Proph- 
et Elijah. 

After leaving this interesting situation, 1 passed a 
place called Point. Pleasant, where there are a few 
small dwelling-houses. The country Here ts perfect- 
ly level, and the river wide and beautiful. Here I 
met with many live oaks, so valuable for ship tim- 
ber; but f think that on-no part of the Mississippi 
do they so abound as in the State of Georgia. This 
species of tree grows tall and straight, and has buta 
very iew branches ; these, however, are generally 
large, and we'!l calculated for knees in building, 

Between this situation and the city of Natches is 
a place in the river called the Grand Guilph. Here 
nature presents an aspect, which biends the sublime 
and beautiful. She has here, with a majestic air, giv- 
en to the river anexpansivebend ; and renders its wa- 
ters wide, deep, and gentle. Gnonesideof it she pre- 
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ents an interminable law ny and onthe other a bro- 
ken hill, thickly covered with a variety of trees. How 
ga are the privileges of man! ine small his-me- 
nd yet, how noble his nature 

ee clnsae calmness of this scene, viewed from 
the hill, suggests to the human heart great and deep 
things, too sublime for human utterance: —— Things 
which point to the future developement of mind, to 
the high destinies of virtue, and to the nae sheys 
peace of heaven. When on 1s hill it was evening ; 
and the moon, mild in majesty, moved in an un- 
clouded course. She seemed to say, in the language 
of Young; “« How great,—if good, i is man!? Under 
such circumstances the hubign mind sensibly feels, 
that every thing, by the sacred and benevolent con- 
stitution ef n ature, belongs to the virtuous man. 
He here dwells upon St Paul’s declaration, * All is 
yours!” and fears et “life, or death, or principali- 
ss or powers.’ ‘he good man ee indeed, eve- 

y thing to excite his hopes; and if his mind is en- 
fi ghtened by science, and polished by taste, he has 
e1 very thing to excite his admiration.—Is he ecquain- 
te ed with arshitecture ?—* ‘Lhe heavens declare the 
glory of the Creator, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work”? Ishe fond of music ?—let him listen 
to that of the spheres. Does eloquence charm him ? 
ie hears the voice of God in his own heart, per- 
ading him to be good. 
“Ph je river Arkansas enters the Mississippi from 
the west, about one hundred miles below the Str. | 
Francis. This river is certainly ‘navigable about 
five hundred miles, and is, probably, from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand miles in length. The 
country on this river will hereafter be known for its 

ctions and trade. 
A ittle below this river ig the Cypress. Bend. 

licre grow considerable forests of this interesting 
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tree. They are here covered with moss, and sug- 
gest the so of old age and death. The growth 
of the moss, however, is not conaned to this species. 
of tree3 wed it probably is created by some pecu- 
liar quality in the atmosphere of the river. his 
moss sometimes grows to the length of fifteen feet, 
but generally 13 much shorter. Ir proceeds from 
the bark of the tree, and as to its formation and 
manner of growth, resembles rock-weed on the sea- 
shore.» Its colour is that of the dove. Being 
fibrous, it 1s laid in water, then dried, threshed, and 
used as a substitute for horse-hair in the stuffing of 
mattresses, &c. Itis, when well | prepared, nearly 
as valuable as hair, and is exported in considerable 
quantities. Whe sources of this article on the Mis- 
sissipp! are inexhaustible, whole forests are here cov- 
ered with it. 

{In this part of the country too, grows the cele- 
brated plant called misletoe.. It is found on the 
trink and branches of trees, and may be propagat- 
ed by rubbing its berries agai nst the bark. This is 
frequently done by the thrush, in wiping its bill af- 
ter feeding upon them. Ancient superstition vene- 
rated this plant; and it was hung upon the neck to 
prevent the effect of witchcraft. In modern times 
it ts considered good for epilepsy and other diseases. 

In several places near the Mississippi there are 
situations where hurricanes have prevailed; and it 
Is interesting to see the contrast between their deso- 
lated path, and the smiling aspect of the contiguous 
country. In some places here hundreds of lofty 
trees have been dashed by the hand of violence ; 
and the spectator inspired by the view, finds a source 
of regret in not having actually witnessed the gran- 
deur of ruin’s march. 

Great minds only imitate the grand in nature. 
She never proclaims her works; but leaves them to 




































Sampson possessed a portion 


speak for themselves. 


of her spirit. 
slew a lion 


Upon his journey to Timnath, he 
but passing on, told neither father 


nor mother of it. 

After having experienced, for several weeks, much 
Jabour and many privaiions, I arrived at the city of 
Natches, which is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Miss‘ssippt. In approaching the city, from the banks 
of the river, nothing is seen but a village of ragged 
buildings under the hill, a little back of which the 
city itself is located. 
steep, and its soil is sandy. 3 
river, under the hill, the boats, both in going up and 
down, frequently stop, either for a market, or infor- 
mation. The number of buildings. here is about 
one hundred, and they are principally occupied for 
shops and boarding-houses for the boatmen. 
perhaps one of the most wretched places in the 


world. 


This hill is very high, and 
Along the banks-ef the 


The ascent to the city-is very steep; and on each 
sice of the road are considerable precipices. 
city itself is singular in its aspect ; being irregular, 
and having large unoccupied grounds in different 


parts of it. 


After rising the hill, one sees, in front, 


a wide street leading into the country 3 on the left 
a spacious grove of trees, back of which is a preci- 
pice of two hundred feet ; and on the right of the 
grove are the principal streets. and buildings. 
ny of the houses and stores are large $ but there are 


not many b 
gant. 


dings here which can be termed ele- 
The court house is inconsiderable, and the 
In the even- 


theatre is a very ordinary. building. 
ing the city is remarkably silent.—Scarcely a per- 
son 1s to be seen in its streets after dark. 
place is conspicuous for its hospitality. 
Whilst in this place I was on. board a boat, with 
the captain of which I had become acquainted at the 
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mouth of the Cumberland. T’o this gentleman, 
a foppish French barber introduced himself; and 
played with his crew a pretty deep game. The 
barber was profoundly polite, and extremely disin- 
terested. He begged the captain to sit down and 
have his hair cut, saying, that it was ‘all for de 
’ pleasure,” and that he “no value de money,’’ &c. 
So much apparent good will, alchough troublesome, 
seemed to deserve condescension 3 and the captain 
yielded to the importunity. After the work was 
accomplished, payment was tendered, and refused ; 
the barber scill insisting, with a thousand flourishes, 
that it was ‘all for de pleasure.”? The barber then 
turned his attention to. the boatmen, who all admir- 
ed his liberality, saying, ‘come sare, me cut your 
hair bery vel.”’ The boatmen, one after another, 
gat dowa ; the Frenchman all the time clipping away 
as for his life, grinning like a monkey, and declaring, 
with many airs, ‘* me barber de Buonaparte |” Afs 
ver the barber had effected his object, and had roll. 
ed up his napkin, he, with much gravity, and an 
altered tone, addressed the boatmen, saying, ‘* yen- 
tlemen, you be please to pay me.” The poor fel- 
lows were ashamed to acknowledge their mistake, 
and inquired how much it wasa piece. The French. 
man replied, with a concerned animation, ‘Oh sare! 
only one quarter dollar.’ They produced. their 
money, and the barber, well pleased with his suc. 
cess, strutted off. 

In the city cf Natches. slaves are very numerous. 
There is no branch of trade, in this part of the 
country, More brisk and profitable thatgnat of buy- 
ing and selling negroes. ‘They are a Subject of 
continual speculation, and are daily brought, togeth- 
er with other live stock, from Kentucky and other 
places to the Natches and New-Orleans market. 
Kiow deplorable is the condition of our country !—. 
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So many bullocks, so many swine, and so many hu- 
man beings in our market! The latter are rated in 
cur prices current.— Enviable distinction ! 

Notwithstanding the difficulties so frequently 
sup plat relative to the abolition of slavery with- 
in the United States, the evil can easily be removed. 
Let the people instruct their representatives in Con- 
gress. to purchase the freedom of every slave in the 
Union ; and to hold the slaves for the discharge of 
the debt thus incurred : each individual of them to 
receive an unconditional manumission a$ soon as 
they shall, by their labour, offset the amount paid 
for them. 

The law under which the purchase should be 
made, ought to declare the slaves to be free, and as 
possessing all the rights and privileges of the white 
people 6f the United States 3 with the declaration, 
however, that these slaves are individually indebted 
to the gcvernment, according to the price paid for 
each. The government would then be the guard- 
ian of the blacks, for a particular purpose. “Yhe 
latter wouid be free ; they would have no master, 
and they might, under proper regulations, sue for 
any invasion of their rights. The government 
should, in the supposed act, provide for the appoint. 
ment of agents in all the slave-holding states ; which 
| agents shuild® ddutract foro He purchase of the 

aves, and for the letting of their services for a 
len get of time sufficient to cancel the debt thus 
pe 2.0 

I have no doubt that slave holders would, gener- 
ally; sell their slaves to the United. States, for this 
purpose, upon liberal terms. Indeed, I know it to 
be a fact, that some of the planters would deduct, 
in relation to this subject, from 25 to 50 per cent. 
from the real value of the slave. Many of the 
planters too, would also hire the sage of the gcv- 
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ernment according to the proposed plan. Some of 
the planters prefer hiring to purchasing negroes, 
This preference is grounded upon many considera- 
tions. 

_As soon as the slaves, npon the supposed plan, 
should discharge their obligations to the United 
States, they would be as independent as any of her 
citizens, and would let their services upon their own 
contracts, and according to their own calculations. 

Some may object to having so many free blacks 
in the United States; but I think that no danger 
need be apprehended from them. Iam not partic- 
ularly partial to blacks ; but I have a good opinion 
of their intelligence and disposition. Much of their 
bad conduct arises from their being slaves. Were 
they free, they would be more industrious, more 
honest, and would have no extraordinary grounds 
for irritation and crime, Besides, being free, they 
would be much less numerous in one place. They 
would spread themselves over the country. Some 
would go to the west and east, and become farmers 
and day labourers; some would plough the ocean, 
and some would emigrate to Europe, and perhaps 
to Africa. Surely, within a territory so vast as 
ours, we need not fear a population so limited, even 
if it were a population hostile to the country and to 
human nature. But, the fact is otherwise. They 
would form a highly valuable population. Under 
proper systems of instruction, they would become as 
virtuous as any class of white people in the United 
States- The free blacks in the West Indies, are in- 
dustrious and peaceable. It is the case too, with 
those in this country ; and, as to the abstract ques- 
tion, it may be added, that the freed vassals of Rus- 
sia, Denmark, and Sweden are equally inoffensive. 

This subject suggests many ideas in opposition to 
popular objections : but my limits will not permit 
@ particular investigation of them. 
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Under the system proposed, the United States 
need not incur any expense, or make any pecuniary 
advances. In. most cases, those who should sell 
their slaves would hire them of the government, and 
of course no money need be advanced. The ex- 
pense of transacting the business, and also the interest 
upon any advance of cash, might be added to the 
amount of the purchase. The price of the slaves 
in the United States would not, probably, average 
more than 300 dollars each. 

1 know it to be the case, that the slave holders- 
generally, deprecate the practice of buying and sell- 
ing slaves, and they would, no doubt, aid the gov- 
ernment in its efforts to enfranchise them. 

Should the government act upon the supposed 
plan, she would greatly increase her reputation and 
security ; relieve an unfortunate and oppressed per- 
tion of the human race, and remove forever this 
dark stain upon her glory. Should she make this 
uncostly effort, freedom would call us her own pe- 
culiar people, and in some future, trying day, might 
remember and defend us. 

Why do we boast of liberty, when, every day, we 
violate its most sacred principles? As it is in our 
power to give freedom to the slaves within our ju- 
risdiction, we-do, by delaying to take this step, 
sanction and support their oppression. Should a 
slave endeavour to obtain bis freedom, which, no 
doubt, he has a right to do, the law of the land,— 
the whole power of the union, would enforce his 
obedience, and again rivet his chains. Oh, cruel 
nation !——-Oh, detestable system ! The slave holder 
cannet, consistently with the law of the land, take 
the life of his slave; but he may scourge him, 
everwhelm his heart with grief, and by a lingering 
torture bring him toa premature grave. ‘Lhis is 
frequently the case. Indeed, slaves are often killed 
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«t once, and that with impunity. How is the 
act to be known, when it is committed on a plan- 
tation ? 

The oppressor is hateful to the eye of Heaven : 
and Heaven’s justice may be preparing for us pes- 
tilence, famine, and subjugation. The wisdom of ~ 
the world, the.policy of states, the pride of birth, ie 
the love of wealth, the calculations of avarice; the — 
Tuxuries of indolence, and the thoughtlessness of in- 
humanity, may all prate about the inexpediency of 
giving freedom to the slave ; but there is an Al- 
mighty arm, and the cause of the oppressed will not 
always be unavenged. : 

Whilst in Natches I met with a company of In-- 
dians, of the Choctaw tzibe. Most of them were 
intoxicated, and all highly painted. A few days 
before my visit to this place, an Indian had, ina 
moment of passion, murdered one of the company. 
The law of the tribe declared the act worthy of death ; 
and the criminal was immediately called upon to 
meet his fate. With a fearless and composed as- 
pect, he marched off, faced’ his executioners, and 
opened his arms to receive their fire—In a moment 
he was a dead man. It is a singular fact, that In- 
dians, when condemned to die for the violation of 
the laws of their tribe, never attempt to escape.— 
The rules of education are more operative than 
those of legislatures. 

Before I left Natches, I witnessed an interesting 
race between two Indians. Their speed was very 
great. 

Having, in the course of my tour, seen hundreds 
of Indians, both of the northern and southern tribes, 
I was able to form an opinion as to their relative 
aspect. he northern Indians are more athletic 
than the southern. ‘Chey are also more grave, aud 
as to manner resemble the Germans. ‘’he southera 
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Indians are slender, volatile, cunning, vindictive, 
and in their manners resemble the Italians. 

In Natches there are a great many Turkey Buz- 
zards ; and their colour and tameness remind one 
of Pliny’s crows. The Buzzard is nearly as large 
as asmallturkey. By-day these birds fly about the 
city, occasionally lighting upon the houses, and in 
the yards, like pigeons. ‘Towards night they all 
retire to the highest part of the precipice fronting 
‘the river, and there remain until the morning. See- 
ing them thus assembled, suggests the idea of Mil- 
ton’s conclave in Pandemonium. 

These birds are very useful in warm climates, 
as they devour animals which die and remain upon 
the surface of the ground. In thé southern states 
they are numerous, and are protected by law. 

During the last summer, business in Natches was 
dull. But the constant arrival of boats from up 
and down the river, gave an active appearance to 
the place. The profits attending the business of 
steam boats upon the western rivers are almost be- 
yond belief ; but the competition arising from this 
circumstance is daily lessening them. The steam 
boats move with so much velocity, even up the riv. 


et, that the expenses of a trip are not great, whilet 
the freight of goods, and the price of passage are 


very high, 
I think there can be no doubt, that foreign goods 


will for the future, be transported fram New- Orleans 


to the settlements above, in steam boats, instead of 
proceeding down the rivers from the east and south. 
Although the western rivers present a dangerous 
navigation to steam boats, yet they may be very 
profitably employed, even after paying a reasonable 
premium for insurance, and reducing the price of 
freight thirty per cent 
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After remaining at Natches two or three days, I 
progressed towards New-Orleans. About sixty 
emiles below the former are Loftus’ Heights, and 
just below these, stands Fort Adams. Not far 
trom the fort, the country becomes in some meas- 
ure settled.; and for about one hundred miles above 
New-Orileans, both banks of the river are under a 
high state of cultivation. The country continues 
thus cultivated for twenty miles below the city. 
‘Vhe plantations within: these limits are superb be- 
yond description, Some of them resemble villages. 
The dwelling houses of the planters are not inferior 
to any in the United States, either with respect to 
size, architecture, or the manner in which they are 
furnished. ‘The gardens, and. yards contiguous to 
them, are formed and decorated with much taste. 
The cotton, sugar, and ware houses, are very large, 
and the buildings for the slaves are well finished. 
The latter buildings are, in some cases, forty or fifty 
im number, and each of them will accommodate ten 
or twelve persons. ‘he plantations are very exten- 
sive, and on some of them there are hundreds of ne- 
groes. ‘lhe planters here derive immense profits 
fromthe cultivation. of their estates. The yearly 
income from them.is from 20,000 to 30,000 dollars. 
‘heir produce is. sent down to the New-Orleans 
market, at which place prompt payment in specie is 
immediately realized. At Natches and New-Or- 
leans, gold and silver are as plenty in the market as 
any other article. Some. of. the noted plantations 
above mentioned are those of Balay, Arnold, Ba- 
ronge, and Forteus. 

‘he plantations on the Mississippi preduce vast 
quantities of sugar and cotton. ‘The latter article 
grows in pods, upon a stalk ; and the appearance 
of the latter is not much unlike that of the bean. 
These pods, when ripe, open ;. and the cotton is then. 
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gathered from the stalk, and separated from the 
seeds by a machine which will clean 1000 pounds in 
a day. An acre of land will yield about 800 
pounds. 

Cotton is sowed in drills about eight feet apart. 
The seed is thrown in thick; and after they spring, 
the stalks are thinned so as to make them eighteen 
inches apart. They are then weeded, and the earth 
taken ae the upper roots, so as to leave them 
bare. A few weeks after this process, the earth is 
hoed uptothe stalk, and the roots covered. Vhen 
there is a third hoeing like the second. If the- 
sround is well prepared, and the growth favoura- 
ble, the rows of cotton, when fully grown, wilt 
nearly meet each other. 

The sugar cane is a jointed stalk, not unlike that 
of corn ; and it yrows from three to seven feet in 
tength, and from one half inch to an inch in diame- 
ter. tis puhy, like the corn stalk, and affords a 
copious supply of juice. No sweet ts less cloying 
and no vegetable substance so nutritious as the 
sugar cane. 

Sugar is cultivated by cuttings, set two inches 
from each other, in drills eight feet apart. Each 
cutting possesses one joint ; and one seiting answers 
for two years. In getting in the harvest the first 
year, the stalks are cut within about eight inches 

of the ground. In the preduction of sugar, the 

stalks are passed end ways through smooth brass 
nuts, and the juice thus extracted is boiled down to 
a thick syrup. It is then put into other vessels, and 
as it becomes cool, it forms into small grains, and 
thus becomes sugar. Molasses is produced from the 
drainings of the sugar; and after this process there 
is another by distillation ; and here rum ‘is obtained. 
‘he sugar and molasses of New- Orleans are celcbrat- 
ed for their excellence. 
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Most of the planters on the lower parts of the 
Mississippi are French; and there are in New-Or- 
leans, and on other parts of the river many French 
people, who: have, since the restoration of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, emigrated thither from France. Ma- 
ny of them are very interesting characters. 

Before reaching Natches, 1 had travelled consid- 
erably in the state of Louisiana, on the west side of 
the river ; but there is nothing here to distinguish it 
from the lower part of the Missouri Territory. 

The old line of demarcation, between the United 
States and Florida., is about sixty miles below 
Natches. At Point Coupé on the right side of the 
river, there are many elegant dwelling-houses, and 
they are superbly furnished. At the front and back 
of the houses, there are piazzas, and the doors and 
windows extend tothe floor. In summer the for- 
mer are removed, and their place supplied with 
duck, which excludes the sun, and, by its motion, 
creates air. In the front yards are many ornament- 
al trees, and the yards back of the houses are filled 
with a great variety of domestic fowls. Here one 
almost supposes himself in the West- Indies. 

When | arrived at this village, the weather and pros- 
pects were delightful. A tree in blossom there pre- 
sented colours, the powers of which seen ata distance, 
are indescribable. These colours wore an astonish- 
ing combination of crimson and pink ; and viewed 
through the medium of the sun's reflectic-1, appear- 
ed celestial. Tlow great and various are the pow- 
ers of the human eye, when aided by fancy ! The 
blossoms of Point Coupe spake of the bright colours 
of heaven, and the livery of angels. 

Opposite this settlementis Bayou Sara; and here 
there are a few buildings. 

Not far from these. situations there is another 
settlement; but it is not so large as Point Coupe. 
19* 
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When 1 passed through it the weather was mild, 
and the sua about setting. Large herds of cattle 
were feeding luxuriantly upon the banks of the riv- 
3 the negroes had fintshed their work, and some 
tl hem were wrestling on the green, some fishing 
ar ¢ shore, some swimming in the stream, and 
ome “Tonviog their horses, ‘The scene was inter- 
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Abo ve Point Coupe, and near a little village, call- 
ed Tunica, is Red River. This river enters the 
Mississippi from the west, and is navigable to a great 
distance. About one hundred and fifty miles from 
its mouth, is Nachitoches. Black river enters the 
Red river about fifty miles from the junction of the 
latter with the Mississippi. Red river is becoming 
of considerable note, and will, in time, furnish much 
produce for the New-Orleans market. A little be- 
low this river, is the Bayou Chafalia. 
On the east of the Mississippi, and not far below 
the old line of demarcation, is Baton Rouge. About 
the same distance above this line is Clarkeville. 
Baton Rouge is a very considerable place. The 
plantations near this situation are superb indeed. 
‘The buildings upon them evince great wealth, and 
refinement in modes of living. Ships of 500 tons 
rome stimes ascend the river to the vicinity of Baton 
Beko, and receive from*the plantations, cargoes of 
sucar and cotton The enclosed fields of the plan- 
ters are very spacious, and highly cultivated. The 
negroes upon these plantations are numerous; and 
vast herds of cattle feed upen the banks of the river. 
The cattle are large and beautiful. The horses are 
fieet, and well calculated for labour ; but they are 
sinall, and far from being handsome. 
The river below Baton Rouge is very spacious. 
Jere, towards evening, the piazzas and porticos of 
tbe dwelling-houses are filled with ladies. Their 
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appearance, together with the expansive and serene 
asoect of the river, the mild azure of the heavens, 
the silver moon, rising in the majesty of micekness, 
and the almost celest ial music, which proceeds from 
the gently gliding boats. remind one of primeval 
innocence, and point the heart to that Being; in 
whose smile is everlasting life. 

In this part of the country there are many Bay- 
ous, which I have not A SRE The principal 
of them are Manchac, Piaquemine, and De la 
Fourche. There are here also many churches; 
somz of which are Contrelle, Bona Cara; and Red 
Church. In the morning and evening, cavalcades 
of gentlemen and ladies, nay fears be seen 
going thither, to attend marriage and other cere- 
monies. 

Adout seventy miles below Baton Rouge, the 
country is wonderfully fine. No description of 
mine ean do justice to the appearance of its princi- 
pal establishments. ‘here are here the most su- 
perb dwelling houses. ‘They are second to none in 
siz2, architecture, or decorations. ‘lhe gardens at- 
tached to them are spacious, and elegant ly orna- 
mented with orange aad fix trees. Ata little dis- 
tance from them are vast buildings, occup'el for 
sugar mills and cotton presses, and for the storaze 
of the immense productions of the plantations. 
Near these, are from fifty to one hundred neat buitd- 
ings, for the negroes, beyond them are spacious and 
elegant oblong ST constituting one hundred 
acres, and under the highest state of cultivation. 

In many places, along the banks of the river are 
large oranze groves, and here cewihen all kinds of 
f-uits are raised for the New-Orleans market. My 
j urnal says, this is, tndeed, a Rats ting country ! 
tiere are all the splendours of wealth, aud the blan- 
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dishments of beauty: but to the rocky land of my 
birth, my heart will ever be supremely attached. 

Upon the banks of the Mississippi, there is a lux- 
uriant growth of white clover, which feeds thous- 
ands of cattle. These cattle drink from the river. 
Some cf the planters yearly mark thousands of 
calves, and send them into the prairies to feed. 
Here their maintenance costs nothing. 

The cattle of this part of the country are not often 
fat. ‘This cireumstance is, probably, owing to ma- 
ny causes; some of which are, their being much 
troubled by flies, not being salted, and the food 
which they eat being of rapid growth, and of course 
unsubstantial. ‘Phe latter does not possess the con- 
sistency of the New-England grass.. ‘The flies and 
musquetoes on the Mississippi are sO numerous and 
voracious, that nothing is more common here than 
to see horses tied in the fields to feed, and a small 
fire by them for the purpose of keeping ata distance 
these troublesome assailants. 

The cattle in this part of the country are not 
worth, in the market, more than one fourth of the 
price of New-Eneland cattle. The cows seldom 
calve more than once in two years, and they. give 
very little milk. The milk of a Yankee cow will 
make more butter than.that of ten of them. 

In progressing towards the tropics, appearances 
peculiar to the various degrees of climate were con- 
tinually presenting themselves. Many kinds of trees, 
flowers, and grasses, and many species of birds and 
quadrupeds, entirely new to me, made their appear- 
ance. ‘Lhe rains, winds, thunder and lightning too, 
ofthe country, towards the equator, are peculiar. 
‘The latter are here more sudden, loud, and vivid 
than those of the north. The rains near .the Mis- 
sissippi resemble, ina measure, those of the West- 
Indies. Here it frequently rains violently at a lit- 











tle distance, whilst where one stands there is a clear 
sun-shine. ‘These showers sound quite loud; and’ 
present an interesting appearance. 

I have repeatedly spoken of the slaves in the south 
and west. Someofthem are treated kindly; but 
some suffer all the evils incident to this wretched 
condition. All-the pride, all the ill-nature, all the- 
petulaace of man are frequently wreaked upon these- 
friendless beings. Ispeak from experience.. For a: 
venial. fault, L have witnessed cruel inflictions. 
Whilst passing a plantation on the lower part of the: 
Mississippi, my ears were assailed by sounds novel 
and distressing. The shriek of anguish, and.the 
sound-of the hateful lash quickly brought me to.. the- 
theatre of suffering.. here | witnessed-a. madning, 
sight. Apoor negro, fastened to the ground, in- 
vain implored:for mercy-; whilst an iron-hearted: 
overseer, enraged by his own cruelty, was inflicting: 
walimited’ vengeance. T believe my. presence ua- 
bound the victim. —Shim= frequently achieves what 
conscience cannot accomplish. I+ could mention: 
cruelties inflcted upon slaves, which would excite 
the tears of humanity, the blush of virtne, and the. 
indignation of freedom. On the Mississippi there- 
are large oak frames for whipping slaves, —without 
liw, and without any rule, excepting that of self-will 
and uncontrolled: power. 

Man, when uncontrolled; is a tyrant; and no 
human being should, for a moment, bz without the. 
protection of natural, or municipal law. 

There are prejudices against the race of blacks, 
and I pronounce them vulgar! Some even pretend: 
that negroes are not human beings ; but history 
and daily observation prove the contrary, Oh! how. 
detestable are the prejudices of avarice and inhu- 
manity. Our vanity teaches us to think better of 
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our own colour than of theirs. They entertain the. 
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same opinion of white, which we do of black Om 
the coast of Africa the Evil Spirit, which we call 
Devil, is there imagined under the hideous semblance 


of a white man. 


Many too, speak against the disposition of Ne-. 
groes. They no doubt possess strong passions ; but: 
their passions may. all be enlisted on the side of vir- 
tue. The quickness and strength of their feelings, 
connected with their intelligence, prove their great-- 
ness.. It is evident that negroes are capable of be-- 
ing rendered great philosophers, divines, physicians,. 
legislators and warriors. ‘They are likewise capa- 
ble of being, in their principles and conduct, real. 
gentlemen ; and as to fidelity and affection, they are 
second to no people on the face of the earth. Some 
will sneer at these ideas; but I rejoice in defending. 
this despised and oppressed race of men ; and, would: 
to heaven that my power was equal te my regard 
for them ! In the course of the last war there was as. 
much courage and patriotism evineed by a negro, 


as by any individual in the nation. 


During a naval 


engagement he was dreadfully mangled by a cannon 


oO 


ball; and just as his soul was departing, he exclaim- 


ed, *‘ no haul a colour down I? 


The slaves are accused of committing crimes ; but: 
are not white men sometimes criminal ? and, I would 


ies 


ask, are they not as frequently so? Besides, what 
can be expected of slaves? Why do we not give them 
their liberty, and admit them to the privileges of 
citizenship? We are men of like passions; yet does 
God grind down and oppress us?— No, but has en- 
abled us to preserve our liberty, and sends his Holy 


Spirit to regenerate and redeem us. 


Oh! what a 


requital of his goodness do we display in the thral- 
com of our brethren, Among slaves, nature, in her 
own defence sometimes lifts the arm of death. Can 


she bear every thing ? Oppressed, and scourged, and 
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without refuge, selF protection is her only law; and 
‘God, under such circumstances, justifies homicide. 
The brethren of Moses were enslaved» and seeing 
an Egyptian smite a Hebrew, he slew him. Has a 
slave aright to his liberty? Certainly. Then no 
one has a right to deprive him of it; and in attempt- 
ing to do so, the assailant must abide by the conse- 
‘quences. Will the laws of this country condemn 
the slave to die in this case? 1f so my country sanc- 
tions murder as well as robbery. What should we 
‘think of a christian system which should warrant 
slavery, or even be silent respecting it? Stand forth 
ye ministers of our holy religion, ye vicegerents of a 
righteous God, and speak the truth in behalf of the 
‘lave. Why should our pulpits be silent upon this 
‘great subject? Why do not cur christian preachers 
constantly pray as David did, “break thou the arm 
of the oppressor.” Why do they not inquire with 
the voice of authority, andin the Almighty’s name, 
‘what mean ye, that ye beat my peogie to pieces, 
saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 

Iam disposed to offer a few ideas upon the ori- 
gin of the race of blacks. Their colour is generally 
supposed to arise ‘from climate; but the idea is not 
well supported. Some too, imagine that their col- 
our isa peculiar mark which the Creator put upon 
them for some special purpose ; but these sugges- 
tions are-chimerical. The speculations upon this 
topic have ever been very numerous: for my own 
part, however, L think there is no difficulty involved 
in the subject. Where an effect cannot be satisfac- 
torily accounted for but upon one principle; and 
this principle is conclusivein point of analogy, we 
need not look any further. 

Now, certain it is that Nature, in all her works, 
evinces a great fondness for variety, both in relation 
to colour and form. Man, as to his physical nature, 
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ig an animal; and black and white in-men, are as 
easily accounted for as black and white among 
beasts and birds, or any other part of animated na- 
ture. There is no species of animal, among which 
a greater variety of form and of simple colours ex- 
ist, than among men. Here'we see every shade of 
complexion, from jet black to the clearest ‘white; 
here too, we find -every variety of feature. Why 
“should there not be the same variety among men as 
among mere animals? We fee this variety in -every 
particular, and yet as to black we doubt the univer- 
sality of the principle. Why do we not inquire as to 
the cause of the colour of the black horse ? Why do we 
‘not ask, whether his remote ancestors were not born in 
the Torrid ‘Zone? Besides, the variety of which I 
speak exists in the vegetable world ; and in order to 
‘remove the principle upon which the argument is 
predicated, the most conspicuous attribute of nature 
must be disproved. 

Some learned writers have supposed the negro 
race to be the descendants of Cain, and that their col- 
our is the mark which the Deity set upon their great 
progenitor, on account of the murder of his brother 
Abel. Others imagine that the negroes have pro- 
-ceeded from the Joins of Ham; and that he was 
rendered black by the hard cursing of his father 
Noah. As:to Noah’scurse producing this effect, af 
such a-notion deserves any thing but ridicule, it‘may 
be observed, that the descendants of Ham occupied 
Africa; and that hére the inhabitants are not all 
black. In that part of Asia too, where it is suppos- 
ed the descendants of Seth, a favourite son, reside, 
the people are full as black as any of the negroes of 
Africa. 

The heat of the climate cannot be the cause of 
blackness in negroes ; fora great part of the conti- 

nent of America lies within the Tor:id Zone, and 
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ret there were no black people here until Europeans 
sradtacnted them thither from Africa. 

Climate, education, modes of living, customs and 
manners, do, no doubt, affect the form, aspect, and 
features of individuals ; Sut all these causes are not 
sufficient to produce a total chanze in complexion or 
any other particular. 

About the middle of June 7? arrived at New-Or.. 
leans. ‘The general aspect of the city, viewed at a 
little distance from it, is much in its favour. It ap- 
pears large, ancient, and populous. I entered the. 
city atnoon day. Its streets were crowded with 
people of every description. Perhaps no place in the 
‘world, excepting Vienna, contains a greater variety 
of the human race than New-Orleans. Besides for- 
eigners of all nations, there are here a various pop. 
alation peculiarly itsown. dhese are of every shade 
of complexion. Here may be seen in the same 
crowd Creoles, Quadroons, mulattoes, Samboe 
Mustizos, Indians, and Negroes ; and there are ted 
commixtures which are not_yet classified. As to 
negroes, Ll may add that whilst in this place I saw 
one who was perfectly white. ‘This peculiarity, how- 
ever, is rarely witnessed in this country. 

Dissipation ia New-Orleans is unlimited Here 
men may be vicious without incurring the ill opin- 
ion of those around them:—for all go one way. 
Tiere broad indeed is the road to ruin ; and . in- 
sulated spectator, sees the multitude passing wn 
the stream of Pisastte to the gulf of remorse. its 
rounded by the facinations of wealth, the blandish-. 
ments of beauty, and the bewitching tele le of 
music, they do not reaiize that they are Josing the 
dignity of their nature, and preparing for them- 
selves the most bitter self-reproach :—they do not 
realize that an eternity cannot undo an ignoble 
deed. 
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“ Pair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows:; 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes,— 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ! 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

Which, bush’d in grim repose, expects his ey’ning 

prey.” 

The gambling houses in this city are almost in- 
numerable, and at any hour, either by night or day, 
the bustle of these demoralizing establishments may 
be heard. Here too, the Sabbath is devoted to re- 
creation. On this day the negroes assemble, and 
amuse themselves and spectators by.dancing. Re- 
ligion, in behalf of the slave, has thus benevolently 
wrested one day in seven from-hard-hearted avarice. 

lam happy in being able to say, that New-Or- 
leans is much less corrupt, in-many particulars, than 
it used to be. The American -population there is 
rapidly increasing.; and New-England customs, 
manners and habits, are there gaining ground. 
This population avill, no doubt, be contaminated ; 
but it is sincerely hoped that there will be a balance 
in favour of morality. The police of this place is 
still in the hands of the French. 

The city of New-Orleans is situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, about eighty-five miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico. The city stands imme- 
diately upon the bank, and upon a curve or bend in 
the river. Vheland here, like the whole country 
below Natches, and indeed generally below the 
mouth of the Ohio, is low and level. ‘The water is 
kept from flowing into the.city by a Levee or em- 
bankment, which was raised by the Spanish govern- 
ment. “Che Levee extends from Tort Plaquemine, 
about forty miles below the city, to one hundred and 
twenty miles above it. ‘This embankment is about 
four feet high and fifteen feet wide. A great deal 
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has been said respecting this road; but it is not 
deserving of much notice. The undertaking was 
not great, and its execution dis splays no ingenuity 
or neatness. All the market- people bring their 
produce upon the Levee ; and here the inhabitants 
of the place take their evening waik. 

The city extends, onthe river, about a mile and 
a quarter ; and its breadth is home half mile. 
The streets cross each other at right angles, and the 
side walks ofsomeof them are paved with flat stones 
or bricks. Most. of the streets are. narrow. On 
the river side of the city the buildings are large, 
andmany of them are built of brick and covered 
with slate or plaster ; but those on the back of the 
place are very small, and consist of wood. ‘The 
fog! are compact, and the Jatter scattered. From 

the Levee to the buildings fronting the river the 
distance is about seven rods. At the upper part of 
the city, near the tiver, is the Custom-House; and 
at the lower part of it is the Fort and Cantunment. 
Po far from these is a ape cious establishment, 

whica is occupted by. an association of Nuns... The 
Cathe edral stands near the centre of the town. 

The streets near the Levee are generally crowded 
with thousands of women, who are employed in ven- 
ding fruits and goods. here is in this city much 
female beauty :—fine features, symmetry of: form, 
and elegance of manners; but the virtuous man of- 
ten perceives in these the fatal testimony of moral 
aberration. Here the fascinations-of accomplished 
dissipation move in the guise of delicacy, and captt- 
vate the youthful heart ; phen: the moralist views their 
SP heotiny and belittling influence, with the indit- 
ference,—not of pride, but of reason, religion, and sen- 
timent. Youths of By country, to conquer our- 
selves is victory indeed !—to foil temptation in the 
doubtful field, is imperishable renown! 
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New. Orleans is situated on the island of Orleans. 
This island is formed by the Mississippi, the Lakes 
Ponchartrain and Maurepas, and the river Ibberviile. 
The latter river is an outlet of the Mississippi fifteen 
or eighteen mus below Baton Rouge. Lake Pon- 
chartrain is about thirty miles long, and nearly the 
same distance in breadth. Its depth is ten or fifteen 
feet. Lake Maurepas is about ten mileslong, and 
seven or eight broad. 

It may here be observed that the Lonistana pur- 
chase was made in18o03, his territory is of im- 
mense extent; but its boundaries are doubtful. fe 
would be weil for the government to satisfy them- 
selves upon the subject, and to run their lines, and 
establish their forts without delay. Seasons of pub- 
lic tranquillity are the seasons for such business. 

The city of New-Orleans is a place of immense 
business. In the course of fifty years it will proba; 
bly be, in a mercantile point of view, second to none 
inthe world. Atthis place inland and maritime 
commerce combine their energies. An immense. 
tract of the most productive country in the world, 
is continually sending its produce, through a thous- 
and channels, to this great mart.. Already five or 
six hundred vessels, some of whitch are very, large, 
may occasionally be seen lying at the Levee; and 
upon this embankment are vast piles of produce of 
every description, Tcretgn vessels frequently ar- 
rive here with fram 500.000 ta 1,000,000 dollars in 
specie, for the purpose of purchasing cargoes of su- 
gar, cotton, and tobacco. Perhaps in no place is 
specie more plenty, or more free in its circulation 
than at New-Orleans. The banks here sometimes 
r:fuse to receive it as a deposit. From the future 
imports into this city, and the shipping employed 
here, the General Government will derive an im- 
mense revenue. The country above is more and 
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more supplied with foreign goods trom New-Qr- 
leans, by steam boats and other vessels, instead of 
receiving them, as formerly, from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, by the way of Pittsburg ; and from 
Richmond by the rivers Cumberland and ‘Tennessee. 

Vast quantities of provisions of- every kind, pro- 
ceed from the Ohio, the Mississippi,-and their trib- 
utaries, for the consumption of the people of New- 
Orleans, for ship stores, and for foreign markets. 
The immense value and rapid rise of real estate in 
this place, proves.the flourishing condition. of its 
trade. A small lot-of land there is almost a for- 
tune; anda large building lets for 3000 dollars per 
year,—an interest upon 50,000. Within twelve 
months, real estate there has. risen from fifty to-sev- 
enty-five per cent. 

New-Orleans is; no doubt, an unhealthy place ; 
but I believe itis much less so than is generally 
supposed. Much might be.done to improve it in 
this respect. Whenthe municipal concerns of this 
city shall be directed by Americans, which will prob- 
ably be very soon, the place will become less un- 
healthy and less dissipated than it is.. In this case, 
people who now’go thither merely for the tat) ie 
of trade, will permanently-reside there, and will, of 
course, be-more interested .in the destinies of ihe 
place. The police of the city is, at present, quite 
ineficient. Murders here are frequent, and some- 
times not enquired into; and the streets are suffered 
to be very dirty. It may be observed too, that but 
little respect is paid to the dead at New-Orleans. 
The burying-ground lies in the heart of the city, is 
in an exposed situation, and the surface of.it is cov- 
ered with human bones. People here ge poy go 
armed, particularly the Spaniards, French, and Por- 
tuguese. Owing to the unhealthiness: of this place, 
its principal characters spend the summer months at 
20* 
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the Eastward, and in some cases at the Bay of St. 
Louis, situated about fifty miles from the City. 
‘This is said to be a healthy situation. The Ameri- 
can population at New-Orleans are hospitable. 

The orange groves, and the Levee, at and near 
this place, and which travellers have glowingly des- 
cribed, by no means equal their representations. Of 
the latter I Have already spoken, and as to the for- 
mer they are small and unflourishing. 

‘The market, at New-Orleans, is very long and 
spacious. Near this place are a great many poultry- 
boats, which are employed in bringing poultry from 
the plantations in the vicinity. The beef in the mar- 
ket is very inferior. Owing tothe climate, or bad 
management, the Cattle, although large and elegant, 
are poor. All the wealth of New-Orleans -could 
not purchase there a piece of any kind of flesh equal 
vo what is every day seen in the Ne v-England mar- 
kets. Vegetables are plenty at New-Orleans, but 
provisions of every kind are here very high. Tur- 
kies are fron: four to six dollars apiece, fowls one dol- 
iar each, beef about twenty cents, and butter seven- 
ty-five cents per pound. ‘ihe best boarding here is 
eighty dollars per month. Some of the hotels are 
vaperb establishments. Money is here easily obtain- 
d expended ; its circulation is free. Wages 
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dolence characterizes a portion of the people. 


} the summer, a very considerable proportion of 
pulation leave the city, and during this period 
ttle business, comparatively, is done. 

have mentioned the Nunnery at New-Orleans. 
[n entering some of the apartments of this interest- 
ng seclusion, I was much less disposed to censure 
Lnan to Venerate the motives of its inmates. Man 
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is-a religious being: and he often realizes that this 
world is not his home. ‘This is particularly the. 
case in seasons of affiiction. Here the human mind, 
sensible of its unworthiness, and of its dependence 
upon God, seeks the favour of that Being, who only 
can forgive andrender happy. When the-affectioas 
of man are weaned from-the world, he sighs for the 
purity and peace of heaven. Human society no 
longer interests him. He wishes well to mankind ; 
but prefers to their society, the seclusions of medi- 
tation. Sometimes this is the immediate effect of 
the spirit of regeneration; and sometimes it pro- 
ceeds from the loss of some earthly friend, upon 
whom the heart continually dwelt ; and in whom it 
might be said to move and have its being :—some 
friend, the remembrance of whose lovely life, —whose 
almost superhuman aspect, manner, and converse, 
alienates the affections from earth, and points them, 
with a pure and tranquil spirit, to an anticipated re- 
union in a better world. 

Under such circumstances have females, of the 
most enlightened minds, and purest hearts, received 
the veil. 

There is, probably, in New-Orleans and its vicin- 
ity, a population of about 40,009. About a third 
part of these may be presumed to be slaves. The 
French here are more numerous than any other dis- 
tinct class) Among them are many persons, who 
have lately emigrated from France. Some of these 
persons are gentlemen of great talents and noble 
principles. It seems unnatural that they should 
have left their native country in the hour of her ad- 
versity ; but, no doubt, their object is to preserve 
their lives, in this land of liberty, for the service of 
France when she shall again be true to herself. 
Colonel L who was at the fatal battle of Waterloo, 
is areal Frenchman. He considers Buonaparte a 
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great and good man; but says, that in several in- 
stances he acted imprudently. The Colonel almost 
hates his country for abandoning that great Gener- 
al, who had so long defended France, and who had 
acquired for her unparalleled fame. France was, 
indeed, great; and Frenchmen have had much cause 
for pride. All Europe combined for her subjuga- 
tion. The coalition of a world was necessary to 
subdue a single nation, acting under the auspices of 
the mighty genius ofher Emperor. This man, even 
in his humiliation, is the terror of all Europe ; and 
this terror arises from their sense of his: superiority. 
All Europe are now engaged in legislating upon this 
wonderful character; whole fleets are employed in 
guarding him ; and vast armies are stationed on the 
confines of France, to prevent the rise of that spirit 
which he had. created. in her bosom. Shame to 
England! shame to her Continental allies! Why 
do not these Powers, who boast of their strength and 
their magnanimity, leave this King of men to choose 
his own residence?. He overthrew Monarchs, but he 
did not trample upon. them,—he generously restor- 
ed them their crowns and their liberty. If England, 
—-if the powers of the continent wish to destroy 
Buonaparte, why do they not issue, at once, an or- 
der for his execution? Why do they disgrace them- 
selves, by the infliction of contemptible privations ? 
Well may this great man say, when deprived of that 
liberty which is essential to health, “if these pro- 
ceedings should be fatal to me, I bequeath my death 
to the reigning house of England.” 

Tam not sensible of any undue partiality for 
France. I wish, in this world of error, to be a can- 
did spectator of passing events, and, in my humble 
sphere, to approve of what is great, and to censure 
what ismean. Many persons cannot bear the name 
of France, on account of the horrors of her Reyolu:: 
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tion; but they should reflect, that these excesses 
were the natural consequence of oppression. The 
Monarchy of France was corrupt and tyrannical. 
Her religion was foul, and deceptive. When the 
lieht of liberty shone upon the recesses of her pollu- 
tions, the people were shocked; and ina paroxism 
of astonishment, and indignation, declared that the 
Christian Religion itself was amerename. Did not 
England go as far as this? Previous to the Restora- 
tion, her Parliament declared the Decalogue to be 
without authority. 

Opposite the City of New-Orleans the river is. 
more than a.mile wide. ‘The channel is very deep, 
and the current rapid. Boats, destined for the city,. 
are sometimes swept down the stream. for several 
roiles, before they can make a landing. The aie 
itants of the place procure all their water from th 
Mississippi; butitis generally filtered before ei 
‘Line boatmen, however, drink it as itis; en 1 some 
suppose it, in thts state, conducive to heaith. It 
must not, however, be taken from the eddies. 

The EErOD s Stories, which have so often been 
circulated, and believed, respecting the cruel modes 
of fightiag, prey aigM among the boatmen of the 
west, are, generally speiking, untrue. During the 
whole of my tour, i" did not witness one engagement, 
or see a single person, who bore those marks of vioe. 
Isnce which. proceed from the inhuman. mode of 
fizhting, said toexist in the west, pastiewlarly in 
Kent ucky and Tennessee. The society of this part 
of the world is becoming less. savage, and more re- 
fined. 

The judicial proceedings at New-Orieans are re- 
corded both in the French and English languages ; 
and the jaries there consist of men of both nations. 
In all cases, excepting those of a criminal nature, 
the Code Napoleon prevatis; but in criminal cases, 
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the Common Law is the rule of action.. Here ge 
nius is not trammelled by the rules of special plead- 
ing. The allegations of the parties, if intelligible, 
have to encounter no quibbles. 

The science of special pleading is, no doubt, a 
science purely logical; and so far the courts of 
New-Orleans recognize it; but in the New-England 
states many rules, in relation to this subject, which 
have no foundation in reason, and which: are the 
vestiges of ancient sophistry, are adhered to, by 
some of our lawyers, with all the pedantry of ignore 
ance, and the pertinacity of dullness, Many a ge- 
nius has left the bar of our judicial tribunals, be- 
cause he would not consent to argue upon rules 
which had no foundation in common Sense, and to 
quibble upon points, upon which effrontery and 
nonsense may- prevail over modesty and reason. 

The lawyers in. New-Orleans acquire immense 
fortunesjby their profession ;.and it may be added, 
that physicians and surgeons are equally successful. 
It requires almost a fortune there to fee a lawyer, 
or to obtain medical advice ; and real estate is so 
aluable, that actions upon.Jand titles often involve 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

In this city, a building is about being erected for 
a Presbyterian society. Over this congregation, 
the Rev. Mr. Larned is-to be ordained. ‘The clo- 
quence-of this-gentleman is highly spoken of. 

‘here is, perhaps, no place in the civilized world, 
where the influence of the gespel is more needed 
than at New-Orleans. There the light of Revela- 
tion exists ; but the people walk in moral darkness. 
The thunder of: divine displeasure alone can arouse 
them from their deep slumber. It may, indeed, be 
supposed, that they are ‘* dead in trespasses and 
sins.?? 


Here I may observe, that the success.of the gOS- 
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pel depends, as far as it respects human means, upon 
modes of preaching ; and these modes should al- 
ways have a reference to the education and habits 
of the people. Where there is little or no sense of 
the obligations of morality, it is truly unwise to ex- 
patiate upon abstruse doctrinal points. It is very 
doubtful whether discussions upon the mysterious 
parts of scripture are ever useful ; and it is certain 
that such discussions are often. productive of conten- 
tion, discouragement, and unbelief. Although a 
layman, I would respectfully recommend to some 
of our clergy, to doubt their own wisdom; to sus- 
pect their ability to understand those secret things 
which belong unto God; and to take with them 
the following words of the son of Sirach:—“Seck not 
eut the things which are too hard for sae neither 
search the things which are above thy strength ; 
but what.is iettenibed, think thou upon with revere 
ence.\ 

The love of money in New-Orleans is -conspicu- 
ous; and the vast sums, which may there-be accu- 
mulated, render keen the spirit of avarice. This 
spirit is too prevalent throughout the United States, 
and much fraud is the consequence of tt. It is true 
ly disgusting to hear people continually inguiring 
respecting this and that man’s property.; as enue 
property was the only subject worthy of remark, and 
the only test of merit. 

The love .of wealth ‘in this country is making 
rapid inroads upon the love of principle 5 and noth- 
ing can retard its progress but the exclusive patron- 
age of virtue and talents. 

These:two last terms constitute true taste; and 
this should be the only distinction in society. ‘The 
distinction of wealth is odious; and that of birth is 
nonsensical. Neither is learning the exclusive test of 
merit. High talents may exist without much learn- 
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ing, and can easily overthrow the tinsel of the 
schools. Integrity, noble principles, polished senti- 
ments, and a becoming deportment, constitute the 


real gentleman ; and such a man, whether he origi- 


nated in a palace, or in a straw-built shed, isan ‘or- 
Mament to society, and an honour to any company. 

There are, no doubt, public and private advan- 
tages in wealth. Asa motive, it enlists the pas- 


‘sions in behalf of science, industry, and commercial 


enterprise ; but no man is justified in desiring a 
great estate, excepting for the purpose of aiding 
private charity, and institutions which have in view 


the welfare of mankind. Gold and ‘silver are of 


consequence to a state, both as a circulating medi- 
um, and as a mean of dividing property, and dis- 
Cua g itto those, whose gains are small, and 

nose pecuniary independence is important both to 
a em and to the community ; but those who regard 
this shining dross more than justice and prudence 
warrant, ought to be despised. ‘Compared with the 
vast estates frequently accumulated for selfish pur- 
poses, mankind want but little. Artificial views m- 
cur unnecessary expenses, and fraud is frequently 
made to cater for their discharge. 

it may be supposed that I ought, ere this stage 
in my tour, to have mentioned some particular, rel- 
ative to the prevailing manners and customs of the 
people situated in those parts of the country through 
which I passed. But my course did not lead me 
through many settled places, and I met with no pe- 


cnliarities, in relation to this subject, worthy cf re- 


nark. Indeed, the Yankees are so scattered over 
ne whole country, and their influence in society is 
enerally so considerable, that their habits and modes 
Hs ving are, in a greater or JesS degree, imitated 
ery where. Ae ese observations apply particular- 
y to that part of the country west of the Ohio. At 
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WNew-Ozleans, the population being . principally 
French, the manners and customs of the place are, 
generally speaking, peculiar to them. 

Upon my arrival at New-Orleans, and in looking 
back upon my course, I could not but be forcibly 
impressed with the wonderful wealth and physical 
force of the United States. In comparing the pres- 
ent situation of the country with what it was when 
first discovered by Europeans, the mind is astonish- 
ed; and in dwelling upon its probable increase, in 
the course of one hundred years, numbers fail, and 
caleulation becomes alarmed. Here too, the hand 
of Providence i$ visible in the discovery and settle- 
ment of the country ; in the protection of the infant 
colonies of our forefathers, and in the great events 
of our history to the present time. | With reference 
to these ideas, the thoughts of the Psalmist interest- 
ingly apply :—‘ Unto thee will I give the lund of 
Canaan, the lot of your inheritance.” And again: 
s* When there were but a few men in number, yea, 
very few, and strangers in it; He suffered no man. 
to do them wrong!—-He reproved dings for their 
sakes.” 

Any comparison, which I may make between the 
country situated on the Mississippi, and the New. 
England States, will, perhaps, be partial. That I 
prefer the latter, in every point of view, will be 
readily accounted for. It may appear strange, 
however, that my principal objection to the former, 
is the productive capacity of its soil. Both in a 
moral and political point of view, this is a serious 
evil. Industry is indispeusable to the health of the 
meutal and physical nature of man; and also to 
the preservation of his virtue. On the Mississippi, 
plenty may be obtained by a very small degree of 
labour. An additional exertion produces wealth ; 
and indolence, luxury, and disstpation are, in this 
21 
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part of the United States, its peneral consequences. 
This 1g too, in a measure, the case with all the wes- 
tern country. There are many other objections; 
but they are too numerous to mention. ‘The coun- 
try on the Mississippi 18 not a grazing country. 
The hills of New-England feed, on the contrary, the 
finest cattle, furnish the most delightful prospects, 
aud produce the hardiest plants of freedom. New- 
England too, is a peculiarly happy country with 
respect to religion, morals, education, and -health. 
Here industry gives a zest to the ordinary erjoy- 
ments cf life, strengthens the mind for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, prepares the heart for the de- 
fence of principle, and nerves the physical man for 
the maintenance of national right. 

I might now consider my fedestrious tour as fin- 
ished ; but it may not be amiss to continue my nar- 
rative to the time of my arrival in New-Hampshire. 
As this, however, will be rather an unproductive 
field, I must introduce, in my course, some brief 
reflections upon foreign topics, 

About the first of July I sailed from New-Or- 
leans for Boston. The course of a vessel from and 
to these places is circuitous, and nearly as long as 
that of a- voyage across the Atlantic. The distance 
is about 2,500 miles. . 

Having hauled off from the Levee into the cur- 
rent, we beat down the river with a light breeze 3 
at length took in our top-gallant-sails, moved brisk- 
ly about thirty miles, and moored along the bank 
for the night. I-had previously been belew the city, 
about seven leagues, for the purpose of visiling Gen- 
eral Wilkinson. In the General’s library 1 met 
with many rare and interesting works.  Durirg 
thig excursion I viewed the celebrated battle-ground, 
five miles below New-Orieans. The Americans 
were fortified, having a marsh in front, the miver.on 
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the right, an impervious wood on the left, and the 
resources of the city in the rear :—-an admirable po- 
sition! The enemy displayed the most: desperate 
courage in attacking the Americans thus situated. 
British glory never shone brighter than upon this 
occasion ; and British troops never experienced a 
greater overthrow. 

Below New-Orleans. snakes, lizards, and alliga- 
tors are numerous ; and the bees and grasshoppers 
are very large. Here one almost supposes him- 
self in the West-Indizs. Cotton. dogs not flourish 
well so low down as General Wilkinson’s planta- 
tion; but sugar-cane is here remarkably produc- 
tive. The craw-fish, which naturalists say isa fresh 
water lobster, here passes under the banks of the 
Mississippi to a considerable distance, and comes up 
through the earth into the fialds. This circum. 
Stance proves that.the land in this part ef the coun- 
try ts aflinst, uad- also ‘that this species of animated 
mature is amphibious. Tt is exceedingly interesting 
to notice the economy of nature in her transitions 
from the vegetable to the animal world ; and in 
some measttre, frometie mere animal to human ex- 
istence, With respect to the former we may in- 
quire whether the, oyster and sponge are animals or 
vegetables? The oyster is rooted to the earth like a 
plant, and yet it feeds upon animais. The dexteri- 
ty which it displays in closisz its shells upon those 
worms, which are so. unfortunate as to creep into 
them, is worthy of remark. There are too am- 
phibious plants as well as amphibious animals. he 
flag is considered an aquatic ; but it flourishes best 
between land and water. An-samphibious fish, such 
as the craw-fish appears. to be, is a new link. in the 
chain of existences. 

About eighteen miles below New-Orleans is the 
English urn, This is a bend in the river, which 
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is thus called, because the English ships, in their 
first attempt upon the city, were obliged to return.. 
Twenty-five miles below the Turn is Fort Plaque- 
mine. This fort is on the left side of the river, and 
makes a very elegant appearance. Not far from 
this place, the country immediately becomes very 
low ; trees soon disappear ; and the river flows over 
both its banks, watering immense marshes, covered 
with flags and high grass. 

‘Two days after leaving New-Orleans for the east- 
ward, we passed the above mentioned fort, and to- 
wards evening, anchored near the shore. Here the 
prospect from the top gallant-masts of the vessel 
was gloomy. In the course of the evening, a black 
and ragged little schooner floated by us; and she 
proved to be the vessel, from the fore-yard of which 
the Indian Chief Hemattlemico, and the Indian 
Prophet Francis were hung, by order of Generai 
Jickson.— 


“Oh! what doth that vessel of darkness bear ! 
The silent ealm of the grave is thene == 
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And the flap of her sails, with night fog hung.” 


The late conduct of General Jackson has excited 
much interest, both in Europe and America. Some 
advocate his proceedings, and like himself, seem de- 
termined to brave the tempest which 1s ready to 
overwhelm him. ‘That is a dear and glorious 
cause, which involves. moral strength and physical 
weakness; and I should rejoice in enlisting under 
the banners of a virtuous man, when unjustly assail- 
ed by popular prejudice, and popular indignation. 
But General Jackson has violated the principles of 
humanity, and tarnished the glory of the nation. 

Vhatever may be the services of our public men 
they must be taught that they are the servants of the. 
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people, and at all times officially accountable to 
them. No one is disposed to. deny that General 
Jackson has done much for the United States; but 
this is only one side of the subject : Julius Cesar was 
a celebrated general, and achieved great victories 
for Rome; but Julius Cesar became a tyrant. 

I do not pretend to know what were the motives 
of General Jackson in putting to death the above 
mentioned Indians, who, it appears, had been decoy: 
ed into the custody of his officers, and were prison- 
ers of war 3 but we have reason to believe that they 
were bad motives. Conscious of his high military 
reputation, the native ferocity of his disposition, 
cloaking itself under the garb of energy, burst upon 
these poor, ignorant savages, who, being prisoners 
of war, were perfectly harmless. And why was 
this? because they refused to answer a question 
which he put for the purpose of entrapping them,— 
The very essence of tyranny !- 

Neither General Jackson, nor the government had 
any more right to take the lives of these Indians, 
than the British, even setting aside the idea of rebellion, 
would have had to execute General Washington, 
hau he, during the Revolutionary war, been taken 
prisoner. The Indians, engaged in the Seminole 
war, were at issu2 with the United States. The 
parties were equally independent,—their rights were 
equal. © The law of nature is the original source of 
all national right, and Indian tribes are ina s 
nature. 

General Jackson’s conduct upon this occasion is z 
disgrace to the country. Vhe act was as 
as it was inhuman. It may be satc 
affectation, and prejudice, that: Inc Le 
désiroy our men when taken prisoners. What ! 
shall we abandon the precepis of religion, the prin- 
ciples of humanity, and the polioh of civillzstion, Lo 
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jearn manners and customs in the ferocions schools 
of savage life? The displeasure cf the American 
people alone can remove from themselves the dis- 
grace, with which such conduct on the part of a pub- 
lic servant naturally clothes them. 

As to the course which General Jackson took, 
relative to the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambris- 
ter, it was entirely inconsistent with that dispassion- 
ate investigation which ought ever to characterize 
the American Government. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that this course is sanctioned by 
the law of nations, is this law our only guide? And 
is this law perfect >—It is the work of man,—the 
work of those civilians, whose dust has long since 
been scattered by the winds ! It is, too, the common 
law of independent communities. But what are 
they ? Precisely what their courts are made of :— 
tyranny, intrigue, and dissipation. Oh! there isa 
higher rule of action than the law of nations. Our 
conduct shoule be regulated by those great and 
pure principles, which will stand the test of reason 
and conscience, both on earth and in heaven. 

Why is General Jackson so fond of blood ? Why 
so disposed ‘to crush every forsaken individual, 
whom the fortune of war places in his hands? Is 
this moral energy ?——or is it a barbarous animal im- 
pulse? With the modesty of a true soldier, Gener:l 
Jackson should have transferred to the Government 
his prisoners and his trophies. Time might have 
thrown some light upon the subject of the persons 
executed ; and they might, at some future period, 
bave had a fairer trial. Where is reason to believe, 
that both General Jackson and the Court Martial 
were prejudiced against the prisoners. As these 
persons were supposed to have been the instigators 
of the war-—a war which was, at first, so lamely 
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maintained on our part—a_ war which resulted in the 
death of some of our people, it was natural for Gen- 
eral Jackson,'and the persons: composing the Court 
Martial, to entertain hostile feelings towards the ac- 
cused. And shall prejudice and hostility be the 
triors in a case of life and death? This transaction 
too, is a disgrace to the country ; and although, as 
Mr. Secretary Adams'says, General Jackson will 
not, in relation to it, incur the censure of the Gov- 
ernment, those of the people who wish to see their 
country exemplary in every thing, will endeavour, 
by condemning the act, to shield that country from 
reproach. 

Mr. Adams’ letter to our Minister at the Court of 
Spain, relative to this subject, does the nation injus- 
tice; and it is surprising that it should be so 
much eulogized. I am disposed to entertain a high 
opinion of the talents and patriotism of Mr. Adams ; 
but his communication is undignified. It evinces 
Spirit, but it is the ephemeral spirit of political para- 
graphists. Why does this great man condescend to 
flourish about * M’Gregor’s mock-patricts, and 
Nicholls’ negroes? To say nothing respecting the os- 
tentatious threats, which the communication contains, 
its pinks and posies but illy become the silvered brow 
of a diplomatic veteran. T’o threaten is the peculiar 
privilege of little minds. To warn with gravity, 
and to act with decision, become the United States 
in her negociations with Spain. 

Admitting, as I have said, that the proceeding, 
relative to Arbuthnot and Ambrister, is warranted 
by the law of nations, yet as this law, as far as it 
respects the present question, is unjust and unreas- 
onable ; and as it also is grounded upon principles 
which, relative to expatriation, we have ever cone 
tested, both duty and policy dictate our decided op- 
positionto it. Itis.a rule which originated in the 
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despotic courts of Europe; and one which Freedom: 
detests. May not an individual expatriate himself ? 
And if so, may he not become a citizen or subject 
in a foreign country? He may become a member 
of a savage as well as of a civilized community. 
And by acquiring the right of citizenship under a 
foreign government, an individual may attain to the 
distinction of a leader. By being a citizen he be- 
comes interested in the destinies of the state, and is 
bound to defend its rights. 

If Arbuthnot and Ambrister expatriated them- 
selves, and united their fortunes with those of 
the Indians, they were, upon every view of the snb- 
ject, mere prisoners of war; and as such should have 
been treated. By taking it for granted that they 
had not expatriated themselves, we act upon the 
eround that there can be no such principle as expa- 
triation, and thereby do. injustice to the cause of 
liberty, and expose our own citizens to terrible in- 
fictions from those tyrannical governments, who ad- 
vocate this side of the question. 

As to General Jackson entering the territory of 
Spain, and taking possession of Spanish posts, it was 
illegal, because unnecessary ; and highly improper, 
because not authorized by the government. ‘The 
Indians were dispersed ; and an immediate renewal 
of the war on their part was not apprehended. So 
far this proceeding was without a legitimate object. 
And if the Spanish government were to blame in 
relation to this war, the United States, and not Gen- 
eral Jackson, who was a mere servant of the people, act- 
ing under limited orders, were to decide as to the course 
to be pursued. 

The day after leaving Fort Plaquemine we arriv- 
ed at the Balize. There are here the remains of an 
old Spanish fort, and three or four miserable dwel- 
ling-houses. The latter are occupied by pilots, Phe 
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place presents a most wretched aspect, being: scarce- 
ly above the water, and covered with flags and rep- 
tiles. About three miles below this situation are 
the principal passes into the Gulf of Mexico. The. 
water of the Mississippi, when the river is highs. 
rushes with such force through these passes, that 
fresh water may be obtained several miles from the 
land. Old passes are frequently filled, and new 
ones made, by the rapid descent of the water of the 
river during the seasons of its rise. The coast, 
viewed from the Balize, presents, as far as the eye 
cao reach, a broker and desolate aspect, reminding 
one of the destruction of the Antedeluvian world. 

After waiting one or two days for a wind, we re- 
ceived a pilot, sailed through the north east pass, 
and with a light breeze nearly ahead, moved slowly 
ina south-south-east course. We left quite a fleet 
of vessels at the pilot- ground, and there were, at this. 
time, several large ships beating into the Balize. 
The north-east pass is not more than eight rods 
wide : 22d 09 Koili-sutes or iv are tow pecs Sein 
There are several other pagses, which are taken by 
the pilots according to the wind and the draught of 
the vessel. 

For many days we experienced light winds on our 
larboard bow; our progress, of course, was incon- 
siderable. For many days too, previous to our mak- 
ing the islands of Tortugas, and even after reaching 
the island of Cuba, our progress. was completely re- 
tarded by calms and light head winds. Being in 
the calm latitudes at this season of the year ts very 
unpleasant. An almost vertical sun pours his rays. 
upon the deck, and produces an insufferable heat. 

During this state of things, | may look back, for 
a moment, to New-Orleans. No place in the world 
furnishes a greater field for speculation upon physi- 
ognomy, and for reflection upon national character- 
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istics, than this city.’ The former is a science’ too 
much neglected. A knowledge ofhuman nature is 
of consequence to all; and particularly soto the phi- 
losopher, and man_ of business. The human couns 
tenance is the index. of the human heart. But little 
dependance, however, can be placed upon. those 
tules, which relate altogether to the lines of the hue 
man face. In relation to this subject men of pene- 
tration, who have acquired a habit of forming an 
opinion upon every. stranger who presents himse!f, 
experiences, upon these occasions, a kind. of Inspira- 
tion, which seidom errs. This effect is not surprise 
ing, because the human countenance always express 
es; both morally and physically, the ruling passions 
of the heart; and practice,. in all sciences and arts; 
produces wonderful proficiency. 

With respect to national characteristics, I fear that 
I cannot be impartial without giving cffence. But 
the truth is as-much against myself as any<cther.per- 
Son. I speak. only of national characteristics; of 
course (he opinion is general, and there may be inte 
wiitel exceptions. Besides, as to individuals, transe 
enting sometimes improves the original stock. 
his, | apprehend, is particularly the case with the 
English in. America. My. partiality, perhaps, be- 
gins to display itself. How natural is it for one to 
think well of his own country!» Yet truth should be 
more dear to a man than his native land. The 
Americans are a mixed people ; but the institctions 
of the country direct their affections to one common 
centre. They. are, therefore, one people; and their 
principles and feelings comport with our noble SyS- 
iems of polity... All nations have their faults; bue 
1 think the Americans possess the greatest virtues 
and the fewest imperfections. I. need not occupy 
much ground upon this subject. ‘The most promi- 
Rent nations are the best tests of national character- 
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stics. Small communities are almost innumerable 
and they, generally, partake, more or ‘less, of dia 
dispositions of long established, and mighty sove- 
reignties. - I confine my views tothe English, Irish, 

French, and American nations. The Irish are ihe 
telligent, hospitable, and courageous; but they are 
credulous, resentful, and violent in all their affec- 
tions :—great virtues, and great vices characterize 
them. The English are sensible, generous, and 
brave; but they are supercilious, overbearing, and 
vain glorious. The French are perspicacious, en- 
thusiasttc, and intrepid; but they are fickle, vain, 
and, in prosperity, impertinent. The Americans 
seem tobe a people distinct from every other. —They 
possess all the good qualities of the English, and 
they are-real gentlemen i in the bargain. 

J now return again to the Gulfof Mexico. Here 
we frequently experienced heavy squalls, accompa- 
nied by severe thunder and lightning. In one in- 
stance several of our men were stricken by the lat- 
ter. The squails generally commenced at day 
break. Such a scene as they produce is truly sub- 
lime. Here man feels, that however small may be 
his merit, his mature is noble. Inthe midst of an 
apparently shoreless ocean, his little bark, tossed by 
the winds and waves, he is sensible of the grandeur 
of his temerity, and prides himself in the efficacy of 
his skill. {tis not surprising that sailors are gen- 
erous. A little mind cou/d not exist upon the deep. 
Its mighty influences willeither enlarge or petrify 
the heart :~~raise the noble soul, or drive the narrow 
ssirit into the cock-boats, and creeks of the interior. 
The rough manners toc, of the children of the sea 
are perfectly natural :—-they have long conversed 
with winds and waves. 

Whilst in the Gulf of Mexico, we caught a great 
many dolphins; and sharks frequent! y came around 
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our vessel. Several times, about a dozen of these 
voracious creatures presented themselves. Our mate 
caught one of them, and it measured ten feet in 
length. The pilot-fish, which attends the shark, is 
only a few inches long; and like the jackall, accom- 
panying the lion, seems to cater for prey, and to 
partake of the spoil. The sucker-fish, frequently 
found on the shark, is worthy of notice. It is very 
small, and its colour is black. Its gills are on the 
top of the head, instead of being in the usual place 3 
and the sucker itself is under the head, and has the 
appearance of the bars of a gridiron. Its capacity 
to adhere to any thing, by suction, is great. Nature 
seems so fond of variety, and her modes of exist- 
ence appear to be so infinite, that there is much reas- 
on to deny the existence of a vacuum. ‘The flying- 
fish is remarkable, forits uniting the aspect of the 
fish with the principal capacity of the bird. The 
dolphin is the implacable enemy ef this fish ; nature 
has, therefore, given it the powerto fly. Whilst at 
sea, 1 witnessed an interesting chase between these 
two species of fish. When the dolphin, the speed of 
which is very great, overtakes the flying-fish, the lat- 
ter rises out of the water, and descends at a conside 
erable distance ; but the dolphin, swimming on the 
surface, often sees its prey alight, and speedily over- 
takes it. ‘The dolphin furnishes an excellent model 
for ship building. 
“Sixteen days after leaving the Balize we discover 
ed Jand from the top-gallant-mast-head ; and it 
proved to be the principal island of Tortugas. After 
running up within three leagues of it, we bore away, 
and made the island of Cuba. This is the largest of 
the West-Indiaislands. Itslength is about seven 
hundred miles ; aud the face of the country is moun- 
tainous. In coasting along this island we came 
within a league of the Moro Castle, which, together 





with Several Forts, protect the city of Havana, On 
all 'the-works are mounted about one thonsand can- 
non. The Havana isa great commercial place. It 
is-the usual station of the principal maratime force 
of Spanish America, and the: place of rendezvous 
for the vessels from the Colonies, on the:r homeward 
voyage. Itistoo, a place of immense wealth, and 
its population amounts, probably, to. 80,c00. 

Whilst coasting along the-Island of Cuba, and 
particularly during the-evening of our arrival off the 
Havana, we experienced high winds. In cne in- 
stance the aspect of every-thing around us was black, 
windy, and wild; and we fownd it necessary to lower 
our topsails, and take-two reefs in our mainsail. At 
this time there were several ships in sight ; and 
each laboured, in darkness, her boisterous course. 

The next day a land bird, of the heron species, 
having been driven from the coast by the late gale, 
sought an asylum on -board of. our vessel. For 
hours, she wandered, like the Autedeluvian dove, 
and: foundino rest-for her feet. It was interesting- 
ly painful tosee the exhausted bird winging her 
tedious way along the:surface Of the deep; and it 
spake of the hopeless spirit,—-a wanderer over the 
fields of its own desolation. 

After passing Port Matansas, we doubled Cape 
Florida, entered the Gulfof this name, and came in 
sight of the Keys, and of the principal island of Ba- 
hama.. Here the Gulf stream quickened our prog- 
ress about three knots per hour. The waters of this 
stream, influenced by-the trade. winds and other 
causes, flow-through the Caribbean islands, and en- 
ter the Mexican Gulf between Cuba andthe Prom- 
ontery of Yucatan. - Compressed by the surround. 
iag coasts, it pursues its course between East. Flori- 
da and the. Bahama Islands, and runs along the 
coast of North America to the Banks of Newfound- 
land... From thence, it passes.through the Azores 
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to the south, and° gradually mingles its waters with: 
those of the ocean. Some suppose, that this impe- 
tus is preserved until the water strikes that part of: 
the Equator from whence it commenced its. course. 
lt is-probable that the trade winds operate, at first, . 
with great violence; because, owing: to thé centri- 
fugal force of the water, occasioned by the diurnal 
motion of the earth around its axis, the sea is elevas 
ed at the Equator, much more than at the poles... 
‘The nearest distance of the Gulf Stream from the. 
nited States is about seventy-five miles; and 
breadth is about forty miles. Such is the rapidity: 
of this stream, that it retains a considerable degree 
of at s tropical heat, even after reaching its. most 
eas terly point of destination. The cclour of. the 
water of the Gulf is dark, and its-depth very: 
eat. This latter circumstance is, probably, occa- 
si0 ned by the force of the current at the bottom, and: 
by its curvilineal form on the surface. It may: be 
presumed, that in the vicinity of the Gulf the prog- 
ress of: vessels, bound to the northis retarded. Some 
portion of the Gulf water will, by being propelled 
faster than that whieh precedes it, fly from the cene 
re, and rebound so as to produce a counter current. 

When opposite Cape Canaveral, in latitude 49, 
we experienced a high wind on our larboard quar-. 
ter. Here we lowered our topsail, and took two. 
xeefs.in our fore and main-sail. At this time there 
was a ssl English ship under our starboard bow. 
The next day the weather again became variable; 
and we ee another squall. 

As nothing worthy of remark occurred for a dey 
or two from this period, L again suppose myself in 
New-Orleans, for the purpose of. noticing some of 
the languages spoken there. 

The French is the principal language spokemin 
this city 3 and it is of consequence for aa American, 
to become acquainted with it, not only. because it. 
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introduces him to: many. valuable French authors; . 
whose genius is peculiar and interesting, but because 
it is the language most generally spoken throughs. 
out Europe. 

The Spanish language is also much spoken in 
New-Orleans. This-language resembles the Latin 3 
but is inferior toit.. ‘The Emperor Charles the fifth,. 
however, entertained a different opinion. He ob-. 
served, that he would speak to his horse in German; 
converse in French ; make. love in Italian; and 
pray in Spanish. His partiality was very natural. 
He thought the latter most precise and comprehen- 
sive. The Portuguese language also is often heard 
in New-Orleans'; and it is very much like the. 
Spanish. 

he Greek Janguage, although so long dead, is, 
no: doubt, the best of the known languages of the 
world. The Latinisnearly as good ; andthe English 
ig probably not inferior to any of the others. But 
all languages, abstractedly considered, are poor :— 
poor as to the precision of thought, the expression 
of sentiment, and the harmony of diction. 

- The usual manner of acquiring a knowledge of 
foreign languages, is both unnatural and tedious. 
Foreign. languages should be acquired precisely as 
we learn our native tongue. In becoming acquaint-. 
ed with our own language, we acquire a knowledge 
of language in the abstract ; and this knowledge 
applies to all foreign languages. There must, for 
example, be in every language a name attached to. 
a thing, and also a mode of conveying an idea of 
the qualities of that thing. The particular mean- 
ing of a word, the manner of its pronunciation, the 
combinations of the several necessary parts of speech, 
and other peculiarities of language, depend upon 
compact 3—upon the common consent of each dis- 
tinct people. Hence the great diversity of languages. 
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To become what is. generally understood by the 
hrase a linguist, itis necessary to possess only a 


memory and by application; but to become a real 
philological scholar requires genius.- 

1 now return to the.veSsel, and find her in the 
Jatitude of Cape Fear.. Here we experienced a very 
heavy squall, took in several of our. sails, lowered 
our main peak,.and scud. The scene was highly in- 
teresting... At this time.a little black schooner from 
Bassatere hurried by us, like the messengér of death, 
and our captain hailed-her, through night.: The sea 
laboured in wrath, and the moon, partially covered 
by aclond, looked at the storm askance. 

The next day the weather was calm, and for sev- 
eral succeeding evenings delightful. During these, 
there were many vessels in sight, and we spoke the 
brig Commence. 

From, Cape.Hatteras to the latitude of 40, we ex- 
perienced very favourable winds ; and during most 
of the time progressed at.the rate of ten .knots per 
hour. I now considered my course nearly finished ; 
and it was natural for me to reflect upon the voyage 
of buman life, ‘Vhe ocean is, in many respects, a true 
emblem of man’s probationary. statex—Its rolling 
waves resemble successive generations; its storms 
and calms remind him of human vicissitudes ; the 
rocks, of its coasts speak , of the stability of virtue ; 
and its havens direct the thoughts tothe security and 

eace ofa better. world. 

After a passage of thirty days, I arrived at Bos- 
ton, immediately proceeded to New-Hampshire, and 
there found my friends in the enjoyment of that’ 

rotection, which results from the wisdom of out 
flaws, when aided by the approbation of a virtuous 
community. 
THE END. 
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